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PREFACE 


Ir seems at first sight curious that the earliest account in English 
of the New World should have been unregarded for nearly four 
centuries, nor is the fact that it was largely a translation from 
a work published in Spanish a sufficient explanation. The 
manuscript of Roger Barlow’s Brief Summe of Geographie has 
- no doubt often been glanced at, but historians searching for 
narratives of discovery deemed it of no importance, for its 
theme is the description, coast by coast, of the then known 
world. Only recently have geographers awakened to the value 
of such contemporary descriptions as material for the recon- 
struction of the geography of the past, that is to say, for true 
historical geography: these will value for itself the work as now 
edited, but historians, too, will find that it is not without interest 
as filling a gap in the story of English maritime expansion. For 
the general reader, however, its charm will lie in large measure 
in its revelation of the spelling and diction, of the modes of 
‘thought and geographical notions, of a man who was educated 
and left boyhood behind in the reign of King Henry the’ 
Seventh, a man who was the first of our race to set foot on the 
vast Pampas of Argentina, the first to describe the charm and 
. ‘wonder of its bird and animal life, a man of action too, who 
* would have anticipated the exploits of Frobisher and Drake 
had not fate brought all his plans and projects to naught. 

The manuscript, although docketed Geographia Barlow, has 
no title. A title has therefore been supplied from a phrase 
‘employed by its author, with a slight modification of spelling 
in the interests of euphony. 

The author’s thanks are due to Dr. J. A. Williamson and to 
Mr. Heawood for many helpful suggestions, to Sir William 
Foster for kindly reading the proofs, and to Mr. Lynam for his 
assistance in seeing the book through the Press. 

E. G. R. TAYLOR 


CHELSEA, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Just four centuries ago, a certain Roger Barlow, a Bristol and 
Seville merchant, having spent some ten years in travel and 
adventure overseas, returned to his native city in the West 
Country as a man of substance, and was presently to be found 
. living the life of a country gentleman, and bringing up seven 
children, on a large estate in Pembrokeshire. When he first 
arrived in England, in the winter of 1531, he was full of a pro- 
ject, then startlingly novel, for discovering and establishing an 
all-English trade route to the new Spiceries, or East Indies as 
we term them to-day, but the premature death of a wealthy 
friend and business associate, who had taken this project 
actually in hand, and the preoccupation of King Henry VIII 
‘and his ministers with quite other matters, led Barlow to put 
‘ the ‘idea aside for nearly a decade. Only in 1340-41 did he 
consider the time ripe for making an actual proposal for its ful- 
filment to the King, and in order to strengthen the arguments 
he employed, he accompanied them by a treatise on cosmo- 
graphy of his own authorship, the Brief Somme of Geographiat 
_ which forms the subject of the present volume. 

In ‘his method alike of presenting and of supporting his 
scherbe for discovery, Roger Barlow elected to follow a Spanish 
model, for at Seville he had seen with his own eyes the valuable 
results obtained by the Spaniards in that field. His work, there- 
fore, embodies an almost word for word translation, including 
even, mutatis mutandis, the preamble to Charles V. of Spain, 
of the volume which was prepared by the Bachiller Enciso in 
: 1518, to support a project for an all-Spanish trade route across 
' the Pacific to the self-same goal—the Spiceries. While Barlow 
added much original and supplementary matter to the Suma de 
Geographia of Enciso, the intrinsic interest and importance of 
the latter, of which Barlow’s manuscript remains the only 


t Royal MSS. 18. B. xxviii, British Museum. See Preface. 
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complete English translation, makes it permissible first of all 
to consider the Spanish book and its author at some length. 
Martin Fernandez de Enciso, entitled by his university 
studies to the title of El Bachiller, was learned in the civil law, 
and at the time when Christopher Columbus died, was a 
member of the infant ‘Spanish colony planted in Espajiola. 
Two fellow colonists, Anthony de Fogeda and Diego Nicuesa, 
were commissioned by the King of Spain to explore and settle 
those parts of Central America discovered in the course of 
Columbus’ Fourth Voyage, and Fogeda selected Enciso as his 
lieutenant (partly on account of his legal qualifications), ordering 
him to follow in a second ship with additional men and supplies. 
Fogeda sailed in 1508 to take up his commission, making his 
headquarters at Uraba in Darien, but Enciso. delayed his own 
journey from Espafiola for nearly a year, and when he finally 
crossed the Caribbean Sea anchored first of all at Cartagena, 
-on the South American Coast, where he entered into friendly 
relations with the people of Caramairi. Fogeda had meanwhile 
been in difficulties, which obliged him to leave Uraba in order 
to seek for further assistance; Enciso therefore, on his arrival, 
considered it his duty to assume command of the little leaderless - 
colony, with the result that he came into conflict with the 
vigorous personality of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, the man who 
was presently to discover the South Sea. Balboa declared that 
Enciso’s lieutenancy, held only by appointment from Fogeda 
and not from the King, was invalid, and actually succeeded in 
having his rival thrown for a brief time into prison. Enciso, on 
his release, left Uraba for Spain in order to lodge a complaint 
at Court of the way he had been treated. He sailed first to 
Espafiola, which he reached by way of Cuba, a circuitous route 
dictated by the strength and direction of the winds and currents 
of the Caribbean Sea, and he thus obtained important additions 
to his already considerable knowledge of the West Indies. From 
Espafiola he took ship for Spain in 1511, and on his arrival laid 
his case before King Ferdinand. He was thus absent from 
Darien when Balboa crossed the isthmus and discovered a new 
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ocean, but in 1514 he returned once more to the Indies in the 
train of the new Governor, Pedro Arias de Villa, carrying this 
time the Royal appointment and title of Alguazil Major de 
Castilia del Oro. 

During his stay at Court, Enciso had been almost daily in 
conversation with the renowned Milanese historian Peter 
Martyr, who had questioned him closely about his experiences 
in the Caribbean, following in this his usual procedure when 
men of intelligence returned from the Indies, since it was from 
such material he compiled the famous Decades of the New 
World. Enciso must at the same time have enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of Gonzales Fernandez de Oviedo, later to be the Spanish 
historian of the Indies, for Oviedo had just been appointed 
overseer of the gold-refining works which-were to be established 
in Tierra Firme, and he too, travelled out with Pedro Arias, 
Oviedo’s first stay overseas, however, was only a short one; with 
the nephew of Amerigo Vespucci, who had piloted the new 
Governor’s fleet across the Atlantic, he came back to Spain in 
1515, bringing news which supplemented Balboa’s first letter 
announcing his great exploit. 

The significance of the discovery of the South Sea was from 
the first fully appreciated in Spain, and the more so as, following 
the conquest of Malacca in 1511, the Portuguese had already 
been penetrating from the east what was generally held to be 
the same Main Sea that Balboa had sighted. The possibility 
was widely canvassed that a strait in low latitudes, leading 
directly westward through the New Lands to this new ocean, 
only awaited discovery: and Peter Martyr, who had talked the 
matter over with many pilots and cosmographers, records that 
Sebastian Cabot was holding himself ready to search for such a 
strait to the north of the equinoctial line while Juan de Solis 
.was looking for it southward beyond Cape St. Augustine. 
Cabot, however, never actually sailed, and de Solis perished in 
the Plate estuary, to which the name of Rio de Solis was then 
given. His failure to find a strait strengthened the arguments 
of those who considered that the New World (as shewn for 
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example on Juan da Cosa’s map), formed a continuous land 
barrier from the far north to the far south, an opinion held by 
Oviedo and by the pilot Andreas Moralis, both men with West 
Indian experience. The policy advocated by those who took this 
view was that ships should be built, launched, and equipped 
for exploring the South Sea, at a port established on the farther 
shore of the isthmus of Darien itself, and this plan was eventu- 
ally followed. 

While all were agreed, from reason and experience alike, that 
there must be a multitude of islands in the South Sea which 
would yield pearls and spices besides the Moluccas themselves, 
the position of the latter, in respect of the dividing lines laid 
down by the Papal Bull and by the subsequent Treaty of 
Tordesillas, was now naturally very keenly discussed on all 
sides. The time was therefore ripe for the publication of an 
authoritative work on World Geography, and it was Enciso 
who undertook the task. The date of his second return from the 
West Indies is not clear, but he obtained the Royal Privilege 
for the printing of his Suma on 5th September, 1518. This was 
rather less than a year after the arrival in Seville of the Portu- 
guese pilot Magellan, whose proposal was to sail right round 
Tierra Firme, however far south it extended, and so reach the 
Moluccas and those seas which he already knew from his Far 
Eastern experiences. 

To illustrate his book, Enciso prepared a Mappa Mundi 
which unfortunately was printed separately and has not sur- 
vived, although its existence is made clear from the Preface 
and from the Royal Privilege, which is printed at the be- 
ginning of the book in the customary way, It is probable that 
we have a derivation of this plane-sphere of Enciso’s in the 


"VY porque esto vuestra alteza pudiesse mejor comprehender hize 
hazar uno figura en plano en que puse todas las tierras 3 provincias del 
universo de que fasta oy ha avido noticia por escrituras autenticas y por 
vista en nuestros tiempos.’ (Preface). 

‘FE me suplicastes que mandasse ver 4 examinar el dicho libro y espera 
enel mt consejo y pues del redundava muy gran provecho y utilidad alos 
dichos marantes’. (Privilege). 
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so-called ‘Thorne Map’ of 1527 accompanying Thorne’s letter, 
which will be referred to in its place’. 

Since the Suma was intended not only for propaganda 
purposes but to serve as a practical handbook for explorers, it 
was prefaced by a Navigating Manual, or Regiment of the Sea, 
the first of its kind to be printed and published in a Spanish 
language. In Portugal such manuals had already reached a 
stereotyped form, differing from one another only in detail, 
and Enciso appears simply to have translated into Castilian an 
example written early in 1518 by one Andreas Pires3, a Portu- 
guese pilot who, like Magellan and Ruy Faleiro, had transferred 
his services to Spain, and addressed his work to Charles V. 

In one important point, however, both Pires and Enciso 
departed from the Portuguese model. In discussing the figure 
of the earth they adopted the degree of 16} leagues, in lieu of 
that of 17} leagues, and so gave to the Portuguese a half-sphere 
of only 3000 leagues to explore instead of one of 3150 leagues: 
moreover, deducting the 370 leagues extending west of Foego 
in the Cape Verde Is., which included the 270 leagues between 
the original ‘Pope’s Line’ and the position of the international 
line of demarcation laid down by Treaty, the antipodal line 

1 The arguments for a relationship between the Thorne map and 
the lost map of Enciso are as follows: Barlow was in possession of a 

copy of Enciso’s work, and ‘Thorne was acting in conjunction with 
him, The Old World outline on the Thorne map is taken direct from 
a map in Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica (1512), a university text- 
book which would be known to Enciso rather than to Thorne. The 
most westerly limit of the land is marked as Figueras, the limit ex- 
pressly stated by Enciso, but not mentioned by Thorne. The gap of 
about roo° between the extreme east and extreme west of the known 
lands is that worked out by Enciso, and the eastern limit of the 
Portuguese sphere coincides with his conclusion. The extension of 
the American coasts northward and southward is, of course, an 
addition to the assumed Enciso outline, while the footnote in Latin, 
and the two alternative markings of the initial Portuguese-Spanish 
meridian, suggest the use also of some Spanish map made in 1524, when 
that particular dispute came under discussion. ‘he issue is confused 
by the incorrect numbering of the meridians in the map as printed 
by Hakluyt: this, however, is merely a copyist’s error. 

2 See Appendix I. 


3 Regimento de Navegacion. MS. Portugaise No. 40. Bib. Nat., Paris. 
His calculations and landmarks are exactly those of Enciso. 
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between the Portuguese and Spanish spheres was reached by 
passing only 2630 leagues eastward. Now Enciso (and Pires 
likewise) reckoned that Malacca was 2 300 leagues east of Ferro, 
or 2400 leagues east of Foego!: hence after passing through the 
Straits of Malacca, the Portuguese had only about 200 leagues 
(230 to be exact) left before reaching their limiting boundary, a 
calculation which gave to Spain Cathay, Cipangu and Locach2, 
together with the Spice Islands, and the rich lands of Ophir and 
Tarshish, all generally supposed to be in the ‘parts beyond 
Ganges’. Moreover, the whole width of the newly-discovered 
South Sea, from Figueras (then the most westerly known 
longitude of Central America) to Cattigara, the most easterly 
equatorial longitude mentioned by ancient writers, including 
all the hidden islands and lands which it might contain, lay in 
the Spanish sphere. Enciso and Pires calculated this unknown 
space to extend over 1650 leagues, rather less than 100° of 
longitude, and a little more than a quarter of the surface of 
the globe. 

What appears to be a confirmation of the propagandist 
character and special pleading of Enciso’s Suma is to be found 
in the last-minute alteration of one of the wood-blocks prepared 
to illustrate the book. Every navigating manual of the period 
included a diagram showing how many leagues the pilot must 
steer along each of the principal rhumbs in order to ‘raise the 
pole a degree’. In the normal Portuguese Regiments, and even 
in that of Pires, these distances were based on the degree of 
17} leagues, and a block was prepared for Enciso’s book from 
the Portuguese original: the discrepancy must have been 
observed, however, for the figure 7 occurring in the value 


It will be recalled that the Papal Bull ran: “ Quae linea distet a 
qualibet Insularum quae vulgariter nuncupantur de los Azores et Cabo 
verde centum leucis versus Occidentem et Meridiem.” F oego is 6° 30’ W. 
of Ferro, equivalent to 100 leagues, while Flores in the Azores is 13° 
18’ W. of Ferro. The Cape Verde Is. extend over 2° 50’ of longitude, 
and this distance was exaggerated by the Portuguese when they found 
it in their interests to push the line as far East as possible. 

? A wealthy land ‘beyond Java’ described by Marco Polo, which 
later.figured prominently on the maps of Ortelius and Mercator on 
the site of N.W. Australia. 
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17 leagues, which stood against the N-S and S-N rhumbs, 
has been scraped out (not quite cleanly) and the figure 6 
substituted. The rest of the diagram has been allowed to stand, 
in spite of its inconsistency. This substitution occurs only in 
the first edition of 1519, the original figures being reverted 
to in the second edition of 1530, when Charles V had resigned 
his claim to the Moluccas and the book had no longer any 
political significance. The later edition contained also a new 
value for the correction which was applied to the observed 
altitude of the Pole Star in order to obtain the latitude—the 
so-called ‘Regiment of the North Star’: this new value is 
identical with that occurring in the first separately published 
Castilian navigating manual, written by the Portuguese 
Fernando Faleiro, which appeared in 1535. Although Enciso’s 
was the prior publication, there is little doubt that this more 
precise figure was obtained by him from the astronomer-pilot 
in question, and that he was in touch both with F ernando and 
with his brother Ruy Faleiro, who prepared the table of longi- 
tudes for Magellan: Enciso himself had no technical or 
astronomical skill. Incidentally it is clear from an examination 
of the small discrepancies between the two editions of Enciso’s 
work that Roger Barlow made use of a copy of the first issue. 
He adopted, however, the value of 173 leagues as a measure 
of the degree, and by reckoning only 3 miles to the league 
(wheras the Portuguese sailors reckoned 4) he reduced the 
circumference of the world to 18,900 miles. It is possible that 
he was unaware of the ‘classic’ values assigned to the degree and 
to the circumference by Alfragan, Ptolemy and Theodosius 
respectively, for there is no evidence that he was a scholar in 
the academic sense?. 

Since the Far East was so prominently in Enciso’s mind 
when he wrote, it is natural to turn with considerable curiosity 
to those pages of his work which deal with that part of the 


t Tratado del Esphera y del Arte del Marear, reproduced in facsimile 
by J. Bensaude. 
2 See Appendix IT. 
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globe. The result is disappointing, for while it is clear, from 
certain minute details given about the Malacca Straits, coupled 
with the mention of some new names in Malay, that he was in 
possession of fresh information derived from recent Portuguese 
sources, he still depended mainly upon current maps, which in 
turn represented an attempt to reconcile Ptolemy’s Far East 
with the descriptions given by Marco Polo and his successors. 
Typical maps with which Enciso’s account of south-eastern 
Asia has much in common are those of Henricus Martellus 
Germanus (1492), Contarini (1506), Waldseemiiller (1507) 
and Ruysch (1508). The measurements of distances which he 
gives are not consistent among themselves, and suggest the use 
of a variety of sources, but he is also influenced by his wish to 
enlarge the Spanish sphere. Thus the Golden Chersonese is 
not identified with Malay, but is placed on the equator 450 
leagues east of Malacca (and therefore over 200 leagues within 
the Spanish zone), while the ‘Clavas’ (Spice Islands) are placed 
in the same longitude as the Chersonese but in latitude 6° N. 
The Gangetic Sea lies thus between Malacca and the Aurea, 
while the mouth of the Ganges itself, described as 200 leagues 
east in longitude from Malacca, coincides with the beginning 
of the Spanish half-sphere. This reading of the situation is 
not so strained as it at first appears, for Enciso knew the 
Malacca Straits only in their relation to Taprobane (Sumatra), 
which is shown on the Contarini map as 20° east of Ceylon 
(Seilan), but as at the same time forming the western boundary 
of the Sinus Gangeticus. This map, indeed, exactly confirms 
Enciso in his statement that the line of demarcation should run 
through the Ganges’ mouth, and leave all lands ‘extra Gangem’ 
for Spanish exploitation. Its date, preceding the discovery of 
either Malacca or the South Sea, ensures that it had no propa- 
gandist character, and it is in agreement with the Ruysch map 
of two years later, at least as regards the position of Taprobane. 
‘The Ruysch map shows India and the Gangetic Gulf with 
much greater accuracy than the Contarini map, but the con- 
clusion to be drawn from it, too, is that the critical line lay not 
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far beyond the longitude of that island. It is to be noted that 
the application of the name Taprobane to Sumatra, instead of 
to Ceylon which it originally designated, was a source of 
confusion in bounding the Gangetic Gulf. : 

Enciso’s reliance on what may be termed scholastic maps 
rather than on sea-charts was in accordance with his academic 
training and outlook, which his practical experience of travel 
had not caused him to lay aside. At the close of his book he 
writes as follows: ‘This Suma was extracted from many authen- 
tic writers. It comes from the wisdom of the Bactrian History, 
the two Ptolemies, Eratosthenes, Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, 
Anselm, the Bible, the General History, and many other 
writings, and from our own day to day experience which is the 
mother of all’. : 

The cosmographical section of the book, which follows the 
navigating manual, is divided systematically into four parts, 
devoted to the description of the north-eastern, south-eastern, 
south-western and north-western quadrants of the world in 
turn, the meridian of Ferro dividing the east ftom the west. 
Internal evidence shows that books of sailing directions or 
rutters were used freely by the author as sources wherever they 
were available, with the result that in such cases there is a very 
full treatment of coasts, and a correspondingly scanty treatment 
of interior areas, a defect of little consequence in a book intended 
to aid maritime discovery. The author’s classical bias is revealed 
in the detailed accounts of the Greek lands and of Alexander’s 
Empire and Journeys as told in the Bactrian History and 
elsewhere, but he is sufficiently modern to supplement both 
the traditional and Portuguese relations of India with 
information taken from the recently published Travels of 
Varthema. 

The West Indies, of course, he knew thoroughly at first hand, 
and it is consequently rather surprising that in this direction 
he fails to supplement his personal account with notices of 
recent voyages of exploration. For example, he makes mention 
of no point north of Cuba, save the Bahamas (Los Cayos), 
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although Florida had been discovered in 1513. The whole 
north-western quadrant of the world (i.e. north of the Strait 
of Gibraltar and west of the longitude of Ferro) is dismissed in 
a few lines, and these relate to Baccalaos and Labrador!. The 
position of the former is carefully described in terms of direc- 
tion and distance from Spanish Galicia and the Azores, the 
inference being that a known sea-route was in question: nor is it 
improbable that the Galician and Biscayan fishermen, like the - 
Portuguese, visited the Grand Banks at this date. A calculation 
of-the longitude of Baccalaos from Enciso’s figures places it 
approximately 40° west of Ferro, or considerably west of the 
Spanish-Portuguese line of demarcation, but the author makes 
no comment on this point, and it is probable that the idea of 
claiming for Spain lands lying in a northern quadrant hardly 
occurred to him. 

Such, then, was Enciso’s Suma de Geographia, printed and 
published in Seville by a noted German typographer, Jacob 
Cromburger, and later reprinted by his son John. It remains to 
examine the circumstances in which a translation of it was 
presented to the English King Henry VIII, over twenty years 
after its first appearance, and presented by a middle-aged 
Englishman. 

Of Roger Barlow’s parentage nothing seems to be exactly 
known?. The Roger Barlow, citizen and skinner of London, 


t ‘This land of Labrador is in 57°; it is to the north-west of Galicia 
and due west of Scotland. This land of Labrador has to the west the 
land of Baccalaos, which is an extensive land, with great fisheries. 
Baccalaos stands to the west of Galicia, and part of it west quarter 
north-west, and has plenty of good ports and many populated regions, 
and many islands before it, all peopled. There is said to be an abun- 
dance of skins yielding very fine furs. Labrador is to the north of the 
Azores. It is 300 leagues from Labrador to the Azores, and from 
Galicia to Labrador 350 leagues. From Galicia to Baccalaos it is 530 
leagues. Baccalaos lies in 49 to 50 degrees’. Labrador at this period was 
the name given to Southern Greenland, and not to the part of the 
American mainland known by that name later in the century. 

? George Fenton, in his History of Pembrokeshire, gives a circum- 
stantial account of Roger Barlow’s life, drawn from a MS. of 1739 
preserved among the Wotton papers. This, while by no means 
wholly reliable, cannot be ignored, and is dealt with in Appendix ITI, 
p. 188. 
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whose will was proved in 1492, was not his father, but may have 
been a relative, although the name was not uncommon. He had 
three brothers, William, John and Thomas, all of whom entered 
the Church, and William very early obtained preferment and 
became a man of note. As Bishop Barlow he was an important 
figure of the Reformation period, and after surviving the reign 
of Queen Mary in exile abroad, was appointed again to a 
bishopric by Queen Elizabeth. The first authentic record of 
Roger is in 1526, at which date he was already a substantial 
merchant settled in Seville, and investing a sum of money in 
a Spanish voyage to the Spice Islands. His presence there, and - 
his action, demand some explanation. 

English trade with Spain was well established as early as the 
reign of Edward IV, and many English merchants were settled 
in Andalusia by the close of the fifteenth century: they included 
a group at Port St. Mary under the protection of the Dukes of 
Medina Celi, another group at St. Lucar de Barrameda under 
the protection of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, a group in 
Seville, and a smaller one at Cadiz. It is on record that two 
Englishmen, at the instigation of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
the patron of Columbus, were preparing to make a voyage to 
Guinea in 1481, while Thomas Nicholas, himself a Seville 
merchant of the 1550’s, makes the statement that many 
Englishmen took part in the conquest of the Canaries for Spain 
(1479-1496), some of them afterwards settling down in the 
islands on grants of land. It was especially the merchants of 
Bristol, Southampton and London who traded with Andalusia, 
the Spanish wine trade being easy to combine with the much 
older trade of Bordeaux; and among such merchants the family 
of the Thornes of Bristol were typical, lading their vessels for 
a wide range of Atlantic ports which included even the Madeiras 
if cargo offered. As importers they dealt in all kinds of southern 
produce, including the different varieties of wine, sweet oils, 
soap, alum, hemp, salt, dyes, drugs and sugar. Familiar as they 
were with the Atlantic Ocean as a sphere of trade, it was natural 
that the Thornes should be closely associated with the discovery 
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of ‘Baccalaos’ by John Cabot in, 1497 and 1498, ‘and they took 
part in the early trade to the New Found Land?, >: 

The generation reaching manhood eatly in the sixteenth 
century, who were the contemporaries and friends of the 
Barlow brothers, included Robert Thorne the younger and his" 
brother Nicholas, both of whom had growp up in an atmosphere. 
of adventure and high expectation. As children they must have 
seen John Cabot in their father’s company, and they knew his 
son Sebastian first of all in Bristol and later in Seville, where 
they went to take over their father’s business affer his death in 
1518-19. This was just at a time when, consequent on the 
accession of Charles V, many vexatious restrictions’ had 
disappeared, and the Anglo-Spanish trade had increased in 
importance. 

Robert Thorne, who was then twenty-seven years of age, 
had served his apprenticeship in London with Paul Withipole, 
a notable citizen and member of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers. His connections with the capital were, in conse- 
quence, almost as close as with his native city of Bristol, and 
he was kept in touch with London trade conditions and projects 
for expansion. Among his Seville associates, for example, was 
a man named Bridges, agent for his brother, a City alderman 
and draper, who did business as a London and Levant mer- 
chant. Upon his election as Mayor, this brother became Sir 
John Bridges, and during his term of office was called upon by 
Wolsey to lead the City Companies in providing money for an 
expedition to the New World. This occurred in 1521, when 
Sebastian Cabot came over from Seville to act as pilot, but the 
project fell through for lack of support. The whole affair must 
have been well known to Robert Thorne, especially if, as Stow 
asserts, he was himself a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. 

Seville was, of course, a very convenient half-way house for — 
the English trade with the Levant, and it may have been in part 


1J. A. Williamson: ake Voyages of the Cabots and the Discovery of 
North America, Chap. I 
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because of his eastern interests that Thorne entered into 
partnership with a member of the notable Genoese merchant 
and banking house of Cataneo, which carried on business at 
Seville. It was to one of the younger members of this family, 
too, that he entrusted the up-bringing of his natural son 
Vincent, born about 1526 of his association with a Spanish 
woman, Anna Garrera. Nicholas Thorne also had two natural 
sons in Seville (he later founded a legitimate family at Bristol) 
and one of these lads was apprenticed to William Ostrich, a 
prominent London and Levant merchant, who eventually 
became Governor of the English merchants resident in Spain. 
His kinsman, Harry Ostrich, married Sebastian Cabot’s 
daughter!, probably the Bristol-born Elizabeth, and was 
instrumental in bringing his elderly father-in-law back to 
England in 1548. 

These personal relationships are worth recording, for they 
indicate the milieu in which Roger Barlow was to be found, 
since he is known to have been the close friend and business 
associate alike of Robert and of Nicholas Thorne. He thus 
appears as a member of a circle of men very prominent in 
English affairs, a circle with which Ministers of the Crown 
kept in close touch. Roger Barlow was no obscure figure, even 
apart from his notable (or notorious) clerical brothers; on the 
contrary, he was a man of standing. : 

The foreign merchants resident in Seville did not limit their 
activities to the Spanish and Levant trade. The Thornes, for 
example, had representatives in the Canary Islands, and they 
employed an old family servant, ‘Thomas Tyson, himself a 
Bristol man, as far afield as the West Indies, a fact which 
Richard Hakluyt ascertained when he was going through 
Nicholas’ old ledgers more than half a century later. Roger 
Barlow went himself to the Canaries, and also to the Portuguese 
* Azores, as will appear from the text of his Brief Summe, and of 
even greater interest is the fact that he made a business journey 
to Santa Cruz, the most southerly of the Portuguese ‘castles’ or 

* Harleian MSS. 167. 
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fortified trading posts in Morocco, on the site of modern 
Agadir. His object was probably to purchase sugar, for which 
the El Sous plain behind Agadir was famous, and it is no mere 
coincidence that the first English Barbary voyage of 1551, 
organised in part by Sebastian Cabot and Harry Ostrich, sailed 
to this particular port, of which Barlow could give them a 
firsthand account. 

While Barlow adds nothing to Enciso’s description of the 
Guinea Coast, he interpolates a remark upon the quality of 
St. Thomé sugar which may indicate a visit there, or may 
merely be based on his knowledge of the sugar as it came to 
market. The commodity was, of course, of first importance in 
the Portuguese Atlantic possessions, as well as in the Canaries, 
and was sure to find a profitable sale in England. To carry on 
his business in the Island groups, it seems certain that Barlow 
must have had a working knowledge of Portuguese, as well as 
the excellent one which he displays of Spanish, while there is 
evidence from the Brief Summe that he could also éead Italian: 
all this was in addition to the grammar school education which 
he received as a boy, and his travel experience, together with 
the many opportunities afforded in his circle at Seville, had 
given him further a taste for cosmography and. astronomy. 

“Young, business-like, well-to-do, well-connected and well- 
educated, accustomed to seamen and the sea, above all himself 
a loyal Englishman, he was just the man to make a suitable 
leader for an English overseas discovery adventure. 

Now, such a discovery adventure had been Robert Thorne’s 
lifelong ambition. ‘God knoweth thoughe by yt I shulde have 
got interest’, he writes, ‘I have had and yet have no litle mynde 
of this busyness: so that if I had facultie to my will yt shuld be 
the first thing I woolde undertake, even to attempt, yf our sees 
northwarde be navigable to the Pole or no’. And ‘like as some 
sicknesses are heyres’, he continues, so he had inherited this 
desire from his father, the elder Robert Thorne, who with Hugh 
Eliot had been the discoverer of the New Found Land. But 
Thorne seems to know that he must discover by proxy, his will 
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outruns his physical strength: it may be that it was to some 
sickness to which he already knew himself heir that he owed 
his premature death, unmarried, at the age of forty. If this was 
so, it explains why he chose his friend Roger Barlow to be the 
actual, exponent of his ideas; but be this as it may, it was agreed 
betwéen them that Roger should crown his equipment as a 
potential leader by taking a voyage across the Pacific to the 
Spice Islands in a Spanish vessel, and that he should be 
accompanied by a competent English pilot, ready to learn all 
that the voyage could teach him. 

How all this was to be accomplished, and indeed was in part 
accomplished, we learn from a letter written by Robert Thorne, 
and from documents relating to the Spanish voyage in question, 
that led by Sebastian Cabot in 1526. Thorne’s letter was given 
wide circulation by Richard Hakluyt, who published it in 1582, 
again in 1589, and yet again in 1599, each time with some slight 
editing: it was, indeed, worth publishing, for it was more than 
a letter, it was a diplomatic document of importance. 

The recipient was Dr. Lee, Almoner to King Henry VIII, 
and from 1525 to 1530 his ambassador in Spain. A part of his 
business was the collection of certain moneys owing from the 
Emperor to his Royal Master, and it was in this connection, 
when negotiating a bill of exchange, that Sir John Bridges” 
brother and Robert Thorne came under his very favourable 
notice at Seville. ‘It ...had devised with two merchants 
here (the toone called briges the aldermans brother the tooder 
a right toward young man as any lightlie belongeth to England 
called Thorne) divers sufficient ways for any man willing to 
pay. These two hath shewed themself in all things redie to do 
the kings highnesse service, and be here of grete credence!’ 
Thus Lee wrote to Wolsey from Seville on 15th April, 1526. 
Late in the same year, an unnamed individual who had been 
the Emperor’s Ambassador in Portugal, came secretly to Lee 
with the news ‘That where as now the Emperor had trade into 
the Indies of the Spicery [#.e. the Moluccas] and should now 


1 Cotton MSS., Vespasian, C. III. f. 232. 
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have great profit of the said Spicerie, he was determined to make 
a pragmatic that none of his subjects should buy spices of the 
King of Portugal’. This had alarmed the King of Portugal who 
had offered to purchase the Emperor’s claim, but the negotia- 
tions had come to nothing, owing to the craftiness of Lee’s 
informant, who wished not the Portuguese but the English 
King to be the purchaser. According to his own declaration, 
‘he supposed it to be so meet for no prince of Christendom as 
for the king [of England]’, and he urged the English Ambassador 
to.write and learn his royal master’s pleasure in the matter. 

All this and more Lee reported to Wolsey in a lettert dated 
zoth January, 1527, and it is clear that this was the occasion 
upon which he consulted Robert Thorne, and asked him to make 
a detailed categorical statement upon the position of the King 
of Spain with regard to the possession of the Spice Islands. 
Thorne’s long and careful letter in reply is that to which 
reference has already been made: it is dated simply ‘1527’, and 
a reference in it to April 1526 as ‘April last past’ places it in the 
early part of the year named. Unfortunately there is no further 
reference to the matter in Lee’s surviving letters. to Wolsey. 

The fact that Richard Hakluyt ‘edited’ the Thorne letter 
before printing it makes it necessary to refer here to the MS. 
versions, of which there are three, no one of them being the 
original document. The oldest, judging from the handwriting, 
spelling, diction, and the watermarks on the paper used, is that 
preserved at Hatfield House?. It is stated to be a_copy of a 
copy and not of the original. That the first copy from which it 
is a transcript was made after Thorne’s death (1532) is clear 
from the words, ‘Jhii rest his sowle wt blysse’, which follow his 
signature: that it was made in 1535 or soon after is suggested by 
the substitution of ‘Bishop of Rome’ for ‘Pope’, which occurs 
in no other version, Moreover the Hatfield copy of this first 
copy bears a water-mark which was in use in 15393. The second 


1 Cotton MSS., Vespasian, C. IV. f. 3. 

? Hatfield MSS. No. 29. 

3 Comparison has been made with dated documents at the Public 
Record Office. 
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MS. (Cotton MSS., Vitellius E. VII) is a very mutilated copy 
originally made for or by John Dee in 1577 from a copy (not 
an original) in the possession of Cyprian Lucar, son and heir 
of Emanuel Lucar, who was Thorne’s apprentice when the 
letter was written, and was subsequently one of his executors. 
Lucar’s copy was also the basis of the printed versions, as 
Hakluyt himself states, Finally, there is the copy included 
among the Lansdowne MSS., Codex 100 (Burleigh papers) 
which, while made probably as late as 1580, appears most 
closely to represent the original, and so will be quoted from 
here. 

The greater part of the letter is taken up with outlining the 
dispute between the Emperor and the King of Portugal in 
respect of the position of, and consequent title to, the Spice 
Islands: Thorne moved among men who must have hotly 
discussed the relevant points of this controversy again and 
again, especially at the time of the attempted settlement by an 
international Junta in 1524. What he writes is based upon 
such common talk, for he has no diplomatic or official docu- 
ments at his disposal, and naturally his personal bias is towards 
Spain. His blunders aver dates when he attempts an historical 
sketch are such as might be expected in the circumstances, and - 
have no significance. Hakluyt in the printed versions partially 
corrects them. 

A point of importance is that throughout his discourse 
Thorne is found to be thinking in terms of the globe, and not 
of the map, a habit more common in his day, when the face of 
the globe was in the very act of being uncovered, than it is _ 
now. The key to his plan for discovery was the fact that, 
measured on the globe, the shortest sea route from Western 
Eurepe to the Spice Islands lay across the North Pole, and that 
‘the situation of this realme toward that partie is more apte for 
it then any other’. To this had to be added the further point 
that the Spaniards and Portuguese already monopolised 
routes to the west and east, and subsequently to Magellan’s 
voyage, to the south also, with the result that this northern and 
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shortest route seemed ‘reserved by divine providence for the 
English. The scheme which, in collaboration with Roger 
Barlow, Thorne had devised te ‘exploit this imagined advantage, 
is referred to in the folldwing words!: ‘ffi a flote of three shipes 
and a carvell that went-from this citié armed by the Mar- 
chauntes of it, w°>departed in Apri laste paste, I and my 
partyner have 1400 ducates that we employed in the said armye, 
principallie for that twoo englishe men freendes of myne, w" 
are somewhat learned in cosmographie, shuld goo in the said 
shippes to brynge me certeign relacén of the scituatén of the 
countrie, and to be expert in the navigacdn of those Seas, and 
there to have informacén of many other thinges and advise 
I desier to knowe of speciallie, seeing in those quarters are 
shippes and marryners of that countrie and carte by w*" they 
saile by, thoughe muche unlike oure; that they should procuer 
to have the said carte and learne how they understande them, 
and speciallie to knowe what Navigacén they have for those 
Ilandes northwarde and northestwarde: for if from the said 
Ilandes the Sea doth extende w‘out interposition of londe, to 
saile fré the northe pointe to the northest pointe 1700 or 1800 
leagues they shuld come to the newe founde landes that we 
discovered. And that wise we shuld be nearer the spicerie by 
almost 2000 leagues then the Emprour or kinge of Portingall 
are....’ Thorne was well aware of the arguments that would 
be brought against the feasibility of the polar passage, for he 
adds in a postscript: ‘But if it please God that in Inglande I 
maye come with your M'ship, I woold shewe some conjectures 
of reeson, thoughe againste the generall opynion of Cosmo- 
graphers, by which shall appeare this that I saie not to lack some 
foundation. And till that tyme I beseche y" M’ship let it be put 
to sylence, and in the meene seeson it maye pleese God to send 
our two Inglishe men that are gon to the Spicerie, w' maye 
also bring more plaine declaration of that in this cace might 
be desired... .’ 

More than half a century later, a copy of this letter was being 

* Lansdowne MSS. 100, fol. 67. 
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studied by John Dee and his friends, among whom was William 
Bourne. The latter believed the scheme feasible and émbodied 
it as the last of the ‘Five ways fo Cathay’ which -he described 
in the second edition f his Regiment of thé Sea. ‘As touching 
the fifth way to goo unto Cathay, it may be that in my discourse 
it may seeme a meere folishness and a thing impossible for it 
to be done, and yet notwithstanding no man can tell before 
that it is put in experience, and yet it is the nearest way, if that 
be navigable: anid my meaning is this, for to goe directly unto 
the Pole, if so be that ther be no land to let the passage. . . . 

‘The great salt sea never freeseth, and wheras you doe see 
the great quantitie of Ise on ye coast of Labrador and Bagga- 
layos, it is a token that there aboutes is much land towardes 
the North Pole-wardes, and so is frosen in soundes and rivers, 
and in the breaking up of the yeere, it doth come driving out to 
sea: for in respect they do seldome see any Ise at the North cape, 
nor one hundredth leagues North off from thence, it is a great 
token that ther is no land towards the Polewards, and before 
that it hath beene put in proofe it cannot be knowen’. 

There is full documentary evidence as to the ‘fleet of three 
ships and a carvel’ (or in Spanish nomenclature three caravels 
and a brigantine) which left Seville for the Spiceries in April, 
1526. Thorne’s statement as to his investment can therefore 
immediately be confirmed, and Roger Barlow’s concern with 
the voyage can at the same time be established’. Among the 
entries relative to the financing of the voyage are the following: 
‘Niculoso Catafio y Compafiia 321,401 (maravedis). Leonardo 
Catafio 407,880, El mismo Catafio, associado de Roberto Torne 
509,850, Rogero Barlo 206,250’. The maravedi in 1526 had an 
exchange value of about 375 to the ducat?, so that Thorne 
and his partner actually put in some 1360 ducats, while Barlow 
himself invested 550 ducats. 

The official objective of the fleet was ‘Ophir, Tarshish and 
Eastern Cathay’, that is to say, those lands ‘extra Gangem’ 


1J. T. Medina: El Veneciano Sebastian Caboto. 
2 Cf. Harrisse: John and Sebastian Cabot, p. 187 n. 
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which, yet unexplored, lay as was supposed, in the Spanish 
half-sphere. There is good reason to believer that the pro- 
gramme also included a search for Peru by sea from the south. 
Although Pedrarias had established his government at Panama 
City in 1519, and two or three attempts had been made from 
that vantage point to discover from the north that land of whose 
wealth and wonders such strong rumours had reached the 
Spanish colonists, the obstacles offered by baffling winds and 
currents at sea, and by dense tropical vegetation on land, had 
not yet been surmounted in 1526. To the general body of sub- 
scribers to the voyage from Spain, however, including the 
foreign merchants resident in Seville, its main objective was 
the repetition of the success of the Victoria, which had brought 
home a most valuable cargo of cloves in 1522 in addition to 
encompassing the globe. 

Sebastian Cabot was chosen (not without some opposition) 
as Grand Pilot and Admiral of the Fleet, and Roger Barlow 
sailed on the flag-ship as one of the super-cargoes. He appears 
also to have acted as assistant to Hernando Calderon, a Spanish 
gentleman of high standing, who held the office of Treasurer 
of the expedition, and it is quite probable that the real reason 
for his joining the ship was known to Cabot, who was as ready 
to promote an English, or indeed a Venetian, project of dis- 
covery as a Spanish one, provided that he found the enterprise 
profitable to himself. The English pilot chosen to accompany 
Barlow, in order that he should make himself expert in the 
navigation of the Pacific, was Henry Latimer, of whom nothing 
else is known, and whether he travelled as a supernumerary 
or as a member of the ship’s company does not appear. There 
is evidence, however, that he was held in respect and esteem 
by the Spaniards as a capable pilot. 

The time was when men of all classes were eager t6 take part 
in expeditions of discovery, hazardous and painful though these 
necessarily were, since it was certain that vast regions, possibly 
of fabulous wealth, still awaited their unveiling. Consequently 

t Idem, pp. 188-190. 
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there were many gentlemen adventurers amorig the company 
of two hundred and more who accompanied Cabot, including 
several who had come safely home in the Victoria in 1522. 
Among them also was one Louis Ramirez, a Frenchman whose 
letter describing the voyage has been preserved!, and the young 
_Alonso de Santa Cruz, who in later life wrote several important 
treatises on navigation and cosmography and was appointed 
Chief Cosmographer to Philip II. 

Before turning to the events of the voyage, it is worth while 
to enquire why Leonard Cataneo, a Genoese, should, in addition 
to making his own investment in the voyage, associate himself 
with Robert Thorne in making that further investment which 
assured for Barlow and Latimer a place among the personnel. 
The plan that Thorne and Barlow had in mind was perfectly 
definite: it was for the English to approach the Spice Islands 
from the north-north-east quarter by rounding the New Found 
Lands to the north, and it was of first importance to ascertain 
whether the Pacific Ocean lay continuously open in that 
direction. Why should this interest Cataneo? The most pro- 
bable answer is—for the very same reason that some such 
project had interested, and indeed absorbed, his fellow- 
citizen Paulo Centurione of Genoa, whose story may be 
gleaned from the pages of De Legatione Basilii Magni ad 
Clementum VII, a work written by Paulus Jovius in 1525 and 
translated by Richard Eden thirty years later?. Centurione was, 
it seems, a merchant prince, a member of the family which had 
included Christopher Columbus among its employés, ‘exer- 
cising the trade of marchaundies in Syria, Egypte, and Pontus’ 
at the time of the Portuguese discoveries and conquests in 
India. ‘For he was vehemently and more then of equitie 
accensed and provoked by the injuries of the Portugales, who 
havynge by force of armes subdued a great part of India, and 
possessed all the marte tounes, takyng holy into theyr handes 
all the trade of spices to bringe the same into Spayne, and 


t Ternaux-Compans: Nouvelles Annales de Voyages, vol. iti. (1843). 
2 Richard Eden: Decades of the New World. 1555. 
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neverthelesse tg sel] them at a more grevous and intollerable 
price tq the people of Europe then ever was hard of before: And 
furthermore kepte the coastes of the Indian Sea so straightly 
with continuall navies, that, those trades are thereby lefte of, 
which were before exercised by the goulfe of Persia and toward 
the ryver of Euphrates, and also by the streightes of the sea. 
‘of Arabia and the river Nilus, and in fine by owre sea [the 
Mediterranean]: by which trade all Asia and Europe was 
abundantly satisfied and better cheape then hath byn sense the 
Portugales had the trade in theyr hands’. In brief, Centurione’s 
business, like that of many an other Genoese and Venetian 
merchant prince, had been virtually ruined by the opening of 
the new Portuguese sea route, and hence ‘he furthermore of 
great magnanimitie and in maner owtragious desire, sowght 
howe by a newe and incredible voiage, spices might bee 
browght from India’. 

The route Centurione had in mind was by way of the Oxus, 
the Caspian Sea and the Volga, and after obtaining letters of 
recommendation from Pope Leo X, he betook himself to the 
Russian Court: failing to get from the Emperor the desired 
concessions, he was yet so vehement in voicing the wrongs 
committed by the Portuguese that Pope Clement VII, Leo’s 
successor, sent him into Moscovia to make a second attempt, 
for ‘Paulus styll furiously resolved and tossed in his unquiet 
mynde that voyage towarde the Easte’. He was sent back to 
Italy in company with the first Russian Ambassador to the 
Papal Court in 1524, and the next year betook himself to 

. England to try and interest King Henry VIII. Here he was well 
received by the King, who promised him certain ships to go 
and. discover new countries. ‘But the good and industrious 
Paulo fell sick in London, and went to discover the’ countries 
of the other world’!. It was in this very year that the Florentine 
pilot Verrazzano, fresh from the discovery of New France, 
brought to King Henry VIII a parchment chart of the New 
World. Many eyes, then, were turned towards England, as 

* "z Quoted by J. A. Williamson: The Voyages of the Cabots, p. 102. 
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likely to take the lead in "breaking the_,Spanish-Portuguese 
monopoly, and as able to establish a route to the Eagt from 
which Italy especially could draw her profit. 

There can be no other explanation than this of the secret 
offer made by Sebastian Cabot himself to the Venetian Council 
of Ten in 1522. Referring to the English expedition planned by ~ 
Wolsey already mentioned!, Cabot is reported to have said; ‘I 
have the means of rendering Venice a partner in this navigation, 
and of showing her a passage whereby she would obtain great 
profit; which is the truth, for I have discovered it’. The passage 
which Cabot almost certainly discovered in 1509 was that 
through Hudson’s Strait, and he was waiting a favourable 
opportunity to sell this secret all his life. Venice and Genoa 
could only share in the advantages of a short northern route by 
means of concessions from England, and by establishing their 
merchants and agents in English ports: but some such scheme 
must have been in the mind of Leonard Cataneo when, as has 
been said, he assisted in financing Roger Barlow’s adventure, 
while at the same time subscribing to the more general purposes 
of the voyage3. 

The fleet which sailed from St. Lucar, the port at the mouth .. 
of the Guadalquivir, on 3rd April, 1526, included, besides the 
flag-ship and the brigantine, two caravels named the Sancta 
Maria and the Trinidad, which alone completed the voyage. 
Pursuing the usual course of such voyages, Cabot fide for 
Palma in the Canary Islands, where the fleet lay at anchor for 

seventeen days, while supplies were taken on board. The 
islanders crowded round the ships to sell their wares, and . 
Barlow recalls that ‘the people of the country brought us their 
asses Jaden with [conies] to the shore side, and we had five or 
six couple for the value of a penny sterling’. Ramirez notes that 


1 Supra, p. xxii. 

2 Quoted Ay J. A. Williamson, loe. cit. 

3 According to the Wotton MS. (Appendix III), Barlow’s participa- 
tion was secured by the influence of the Duke of Medina, already 
mentioned as fhe patron of the English merchants, and the objective * 
of the voyage fs given as Peru. 
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the passengers were allowed to go ashore, apparently not a 
usual concession. The next port of call was Foego in the Cape 
Verde Islands, lying on the most direct route to Pernambuco, 
and from Foego the north-east trade wind carried the ships to 
within a few degrees of the equator, where they were delayed 
by calms and adverse winds, as was only to be expected. 

Cabot’s enemies tried to make capital out of the fact that 
from Foego he laid his course ‘south by west and south-south- 
west’, but this was the recognised, and indeed the only, way of 
reaching the most easterly shoulder of Brazil, which, quite 
apart from the necessity of watering the ships, lay upon the 
direct course to Magellan’s Strait. The season, however, was 
ill chosen: the south-east trades were then at their strongest 
and their farthest north, and once the Brazil coast was reached, 
a constant head wind made it impossible to round Cape St. 
Augustine and strike southwards. It became necessary to wait 
three months at Pernambuco until with the change of the sun’s 
declination the lighter and more variable September winds set 
in, and the long-shore currents weakened. 

Barlow is able to give a vivid description of such sights as the 
appearance and behaviour of the shoals of flying fish that were 
encountered in tropical waters, and although for the most part 
he keeps his narrative quite impersonal, he is impelled to record 
the most striking astronomical result of their passage to a new 
hemisphere, namely, that—‘Here we took the sun always at 
mid-day to the north of us’. The fact that he says ‘we’ and not 
‘the pilots’ implies his personal participation in the daily 
noon-tide observations of the ship’s position, and it is reasonable — 
to suppose that Henry Latimer also ‘took the sun’, for to perfect 
themselves in the navigation of remote seas was one of the 
objects of the journey of the two men. The instrument required, 
a seaman’s astrolabe, although heavy, was compact and easily 
carried, and it was readily procurable in Seville. 

If Ramirez is to be believed, during the whole of their stay at 
Pernambuco, Cabot considered the weather too rough to set_ 
the passengers ashore in the ship’s boats. No doubt the breakers 
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were dangerous owing to the strong on-shore winds, but he 
may have feared desertions, or loss of men at the hands of the 
Indians, such as indeed occurred in the case of the Barbara’s 
Brazil voyage in 1540. Native craft, however, put out from shore, 
and the visits alike from the Indian chiefs, and from the handful 
of Portuguese resident in the ‘fort’, afforded opportunity for 
those who wished it to learn a great deal about the country and 
its inhabitants. 

The whole coastal belt from Cape St. Augustine southwards 
was peopled by Tupys, and the independent witness of Ramirez, 
Barlow and Hans Staden! to their ceremonial cannibal feasts 
leaves little doubt as to the prevalence of this practice. The 
Portuguese hold on the coast was very slight, Brazil’ wood for 
dyeing purposes being as yet the only commodity exploited, 
and a French ship was encountered by Cabot’s fleet soon after 
leaving Pernambuco. It is, indeed, a well-known fact that 
French pilots, particularly those of Dieppe, were as familiar 
with the Braeil and Guinea navigations in the first half of the 
sixteenth century as the Portuguese themselves, and that they 
were employed on English ships sailing to Brazil between 1530 
and 1540. Jean Rotz, for example, who entered the service of 
Henry VIII in 1542, refers to personal observations which he 
had made upon the variation of the compass in both regions?. 

The last Portuguese settlement was left behind at St. Vincent 
in latitude 24° S.3, and the sailors relieved the tedium of the 
voyage by the exciting and even dangerous sport of shark- 
fishing and shark-baiting which Barlow describes. Stormy 
weather was frequently encountered, and on one such occasion 


1 The Captivity of Hans Stade, Hak. Soc. 1874. 

2E.G.R. Taylor: Tudor Geography, p. 66. 

3 ‘Dentro el puerto de sanct bicente hay dos yslas grandes deshabitadas 
de grandios y en la mar oriental a la parie ocidental della estuvimos mas 
deun mes ... En la ocidental tienen los portugueses un pueblo dicho sanct 
bicente de hasta diez a doze casas e una hecha de piedras con sus rejados, 
una torre para defender de los yndios. En tiempo de necessidad estan 
proviedas de las cosas de la tierra de gallinas y puercos de los de espana en 
mucha abundancia y ortaliza’. Alonzo de Santa Cruz, Isolario, quoted 
by Harrisse, loc. cit. p. 410. 
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Cabot had lost his ship’s boat: consequently when the well- 
timbered and well-provisioned island of Sta. Catherina was 
reached, a halt was made to build a new one. Cabot’s enemies 
said that he had also an undeclared motive—to get in touch for 
a certain purpose with the Christian castaways, said to be living 
somewhere along the coast. This allegation was made when 
Cabot had to stand his trial upon various grave charges on 
returning to Spain. Several witnesses declared that the Portu- 
guese factor at Pernambuco had given him news of gold and 
silver in the regions approached by the Rio de Solis (la Plata), 
and that then and there he had decided to ignore his instructions 
from the Emperor and his duty to the subscribers, and abandon 
the voyage to the Moluccas for an exploration of the river Plate, 
Certain it is that on Santa Catherina Cabot did actually find a 
survivor of de Solis’ expedition, one Henrique Montes, whose 
dozen years’ residence among the Indians enabled him to speak 
with confidence of those riches which they declared the interior 
held. 

Ramirez’s letter may perhaps be taken as the most unpre- 
judiced version of what really occurred. His statement is that 
Henrique Montes promised that if the party followed him to 
the Parana River (here first named) he would fill their vessels 
with gold and silver, for this river and its affluents rose in a 
Sierra rich in mines. Cabot declared, said Ramirez, that he 
must not turn aside to explore the Rio de Solis, but an incident 
occurred which made a new orientation of the voyage inevit- 
able. This was the loss of the flag-ship, and of the bulk of her 
supplies, when she was moving round Santa Catherina Island to 
reach a more convenient harbour: charges of bad seamanship, 
and of being the first to abandon the sinking ship, were brought 
against Cabot in respect of this loss, but again only when the 
whole expedition had turned out a failure and a majority of the 
men were eager to put the blame on Cabot’s shoulders'. 


t Alonso de Santa Cruz refers to the incident as follows: ‘Esta 
(ie. Santa Catherina) poblada de yndios, tiene mucha arboleda y fuentes 
de muy buena agua y entre ella y el continente hay muy grandes pesquarias 
de muchos y muy buenos pescados. A la parte de oriente tiene algunos 
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Ramirez lost the bulk of his personal effects, and so no doubt 
did Hernando Calderon and Roger Barlow. A galliot was 
built to carry the wrecked ship’s company and such cargo as 
was salvaged, but this was a small open-decked vessel, and all 
comfort for the gentlemen adventurers and officers was at an 
end. Nor could such a vessel attempt the Pacific crossing, and 
Cabot would seem to have had some justification in now 
declaring the Rio de Solis as his objective. The Sierra in the 
west, so rich in precious metals, could be no other than the 
Sierra to the south of Castilia del Oro which Pizarro was seeking, 


so that he was keeping the spirit, if not the letter, of his instruc- 


tions, in turning towards Peru. 

That was probably Cabot’s argument, and the story of what 
took place affords a close parallel to the events of Drake’s voyage, 
half a century later. In both cases there was a party loyal to 
the views of the financial backers of the venture, and a party 
ready to throw in their lot with a headstrong commander eager 
to seize any opportunity for ‘easy money’: in both cases there 
was friction even before the respective fleets left the Canaries, 
which came to a head on the coast of South America. Francis 
Drake hanged a Doughty, while Sebastian Cabot marooned a 
Mendez and his followers among cannibals. Two of the men 
thus abandoned had already safely passed Magellan’s Strait in 
1519, and so were firm in their belief that the success could 
be repeated. Unfortunately Barlow says nothing of these events, 
since he was writing a Cosmography and not a personal narra- 
puertos, aunque no tan seguros como los que tienen al ocidente, donde 
stuvimos surtos; a quella entrada perdimos unas nao la major y la mejor 
que llevamos en un ysleo que sta a la boca del canal llano de baxo donde 
se perdio toda cast quanto en ella yva que fue causa no solo detenzion en 
este puerto mas de lo que pensavamos mas aun de tomar acuerdo de mudar 
el viaje que llevamos que era las ylas de los malacos assi per la falta de 
los bastimientos que alli se perdieron, como por la gente de aquella nao se 
havia de rrepartir en las otras que no se sufrain, e yr al rio que comun- 
mente se llama de la plata, movidos por informacion de dos christianos que 
aqui hallamos, que havian quedado de la armada de Juan Diaz Solis que 
se perdio en el rio. Dize a nos havia que hizieron cietas de loque despues 
no hallamos que era abundar la tierra de mucho oro y plata y bastimentos 


y acordamos de hazer una gallerd para fin de la conquista del rio’. Quoted 
by Harrisse, loc. cit. p. 410. 
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tive, but he makes a grim comment on the Indians of the 
locality: “This people be so beastly that they put themselves to 
no manner of labour, but study how to take their neighbours for 
to eat them’. Nevertheless, that the Indians were friendly and 
humane enough, except to those with whom they were actually 
at war, is proved by the fact that deserters from the expedition 
of Garcia de Loaysa, which had left for the Straits a year earlier 
than Cabot’s fleet, were found on Santa Catherina and taken off 
by the Spaniards. 

-According to Ramirez it was on 15th February, 1527, that 
they finally recommenced their journey, that is to say, the 
summer was well advanced, and by the following month, 
having rounded Cape Santa Maria in 35° S., they entered the 
magnificent estuary which still forms the chief gateway of 
South America. This point was the limit of Enciso’s knowledge 
of the Continent, and here Barlow could no longer employ the 
Spanish Suma as the basis of his own work. His description 
of the Rio de Solis (as it was still called) contains a reference 
to the multitude of seals, which afforded an invaluable source 
of fresh meat to more expeditions than their own, and there is 
mention also of the numerous shoals which made navigation 
of the estuary both difficult and dangerous until it was com- 
petently charted. Ramirez refers not only to the shoals but to 
storms as delaying the progress of the expedition, and it was 
already April when a stay was made at St, Lazaro, 50 leagues 
within the estuary. It is here that the estuary definitely narrows, 
and can be seen to receive water from more than one great 
river channel, so that it was natural that a halt should be made 
for purposes of reconnaissance and enquiry among the Indians. 
In St. Lazaro, according to Ramirez, another Christian castaway 
joined the expedition, and was able to serve the useful function 
of interpreter. 

After a month had passed in this manner, it was decided to 
divide the company, and a small party was established at a fort 
named San Salvador, built on the eastern bank of the Uruguay, 
where a tributary, now called by the same name, enters it some 
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thirty miles above its mouth. One of the larger ships was left 
here, and according to Barlow’s account, the three remaining 
entered the Parana-guassu or Great River Parand. Those 
persons who remained behind included the many sick, but both 
Ramirez and Barlow agree in declaring that the splendid climate, 
together with the abundance of first-rate fish to be found in the 
rivers, soon banished ill-health from the whole company, 
although some were landed in an almost desperate condition. 
The usual practice of sowing grain and vegetables whenever 
a long stay was proposed, was now followed, and when Sebas- 
tian Cabot was narrating his experiences long afterwards to 
Richard Eden in London, he declared that wheat yielded in a 
most marvellous way, a harbinger of the vast Pampas harvests 
of the twentieth century! 

' The Parand river party, after proceeding 60 leagues, built a 
second fort, which they named Sancti Spiritus, on the Cara- 
carafia, a tributary joining the main stream from the west, 
about 25 miles above the site of the modern city of Rosario. 
This fort was made the basis of exploration towards the north, 
for which Cabot employed the two smaller vessels which alone 
were suitable, namely the galliot made on Santa Catherina 
Island and the brigantine. Roger Barlow was included in the 
exploring party, as of course was the treasurer Calderon, and 
Luis Ramirez also took part. Indians of many different tribes 
had flocked to the fort directly the white men arrived, and they 
told the story of a great white king who went clothed (they 
themselves were practically naked) and lived in the mountains 
to the west, a story which confirmed Cabot in his belief that 
he was on the way to Peru, and the more so as an added detail 
to the story was that beyond the mountains lay a great sea 
which ebbed and flowed—clearly the Pacific. 

At least two voyages on the Parand were made, and the 
extreme point reached was probably not far short of the site 
of the modern city of Asuncion, on the Paraguay. Barlow gives 
very full descriptions of the country, its birds and beasts and 
peoples, yet curiously enough he does not mention the peculiar 
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Indian method of hunting with the bolas, which” Rgmiren,. 
particularly noticed, nor does he describe the guanaco, although 
Ramirez, after describing its camel-like appearance, Shys that 
‘our captain-general (Cabot) sent several to His Majesty’, “and * 
a passing remark, in one of the Spanish depositions sworn after 
the return of the expedition, indicates that it was Barlow himself: 
who brought these beasts to Spain. 

The Indians of the western bank of the Parané, especially * 
those of the most northerly area reached, were noticed to have 
gold and silver plaques and ornaments, and to make use of axes. 
Their own explanation of this was that their territory extended 
to the foot of the western mountains, and that it was from the 
people of the Sierras that they were able to purchase these 
articles: again and again, in different forms, the story was added 
of a wealthy king who ruled in these mountains, and whose seat 
was a golden stool. All these stories had, of course, a foundation 
of fact: they pointed to the marvellous Inca Empire, already on 
the eve of its discovery and conquest by the Spaniards from 
the Pacific shore. 

In spite of the use of hunting mastiffs brought out from 
Spain, and the abundance of fish, flesh and fowl to which 
Barlow and Ramirez alike bear witness, the explorers sometimes 
suffered from hunger, and while on the banks of the Paraguay 
the company travelling by the brigantine, which had gone 
ahead of Cabot’s galliot, fell in with hostile Indians, with the 
result that many were massacred. Exploration, however, con- 
tinued all through the summer of 1527-28, when an event 
occurred which gave Cabot serious anxiety. This was the news, 
conveyed to him by the Indians in March, 1528, that a fresh 
party of Christians had arrived on the Parana. Cabot hastened 
down stream, and met with a company of Spaniards under 
Diego Garcia who had been sent out with an express com- 
mission to explore the Rio de Solis. He therefore decided to 
establish his own priority of discovery by sending back an 
immediate report to Spain, expecting also to obtain thereby 
money and fresh supplies for further work. ‘Our leader,’ says 
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Ramitez, ‘judged it advisable to send into Spain the treasurer, 
‘Hernando Calderon, and his lieutenant, Roger Barlow, in order 
to inform His Majesty of the voyage which he had performed, 
‘and“of the riches of the country’. A return was therefore made 
to San Salvador, the port on the Uruguay, and there the 
Trinidad was got ready for the journey home. She sailed in 
July, and after an uneventful voyage entered Lisbon harbour 
on 19th October, 1528. There happened to be in Lisbon at that 
time the Spaniard, Lope Hurtado de Mendoga (possibly the 
very man who had approached Dr. Lee nearly two years 
earlier), who was entrusted with the task of trying to sell 
Charles V’s rights to the Spice Islands to the King of Portugal. 
He immediately wrote to the Emperor reporting the Trinidad’s 
arrival, adding that Calderon had brought glowing reports of 
wonderful discoveries: ‘Indeed, if what the messenger states 
is true, His Imperial Majesty will no longer want either 
cinnamon or pepper, for he will have more gold and silver than 
he requires’!. 

There can be no doubt that Roger Barlow, as Calderon’s 
lieutenant, and one of Cabot’s chosen representatives, was now 
brought to the personal notice of the Emperor Charles V and 
his Court, and of the English Ambassadors, Lee and Ghinucci. 
He became a man of mark, a man who could lead the way to 
Peru?. The Emperor was sufficiently impressed to make an 
immediate order for relief to be sent to Cabot, but a rival was 
in the field, and that relief was never sent. Francisco Pizarro 
had completed his successful reconnaissance of the coast of 
Peru early in 1528, and now also (after a brief period of arrest 

t Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, vol. iti. pt. 2, No. 572. 

2 That he managed, among other curiosities, to convey some live 
guanacos to Court is suggested by the deposition of Casimir Nurem- 
berger relative to the voyage, made in July 1530: ‘Preguntado que cosas 
ay en la tierra dixo que avia plata porque este testigo la vio alos yndios 
dela tierra porque los trayan hechos bronchas e otras piegas e que asy 
mismo vio certo metal queste testigo tenia por oro e un platero que iba 
en la dicha compania dixo que della hera oro y dello no, y que ay ganados 
como los que truxo Rojer barlo e objeas como la de aca porque este testigo 
vio pellejos e que asy mismo ay aforros de servales y raposos y de otros 


animales... .’ Quoted by Harrisse, foc. cit. 
c 
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at the instance of Enciso) appeared at Court with evidence of 
his discovery: bringing live domesticated llamas, specimens of 
beautifully woven woollen cloth, rich ornaments of gold and 
silver, all more striking than anything that Calderon and Barlow 
could show. If the way was already open from Panama, as he 
claimed, then it would be superfluous to pursue a search by the 
Rio de Solis: Pizarro received his grant for discovery and con- 
quest in July 1529, and Cabot was left without support. 

After waiting for over a year for reinforcements, he decided 
to feave a small party at the fort of Sancti Spiritus, and to sail 
himself for Spain. Hardly had he left for San Salvador, how- 
ever, when a massacre took place, and the few survivors qyitted _ 
the fort and rejoined him. He decided then to take his whole 
company home, and embarked them on the second caravel, the 
Santa Maria, in November 1529, Henry Latimer among them. 
Thirty-four men were detached to take the brigantine to Seal 
Island for the purpose of obtaining fresh meat, and, whether — 
deliberately or no, these men were abandoned; the story 
recalling that of Peter Carder and his companions, who were 
put into a pinnace off Tierra del Fuego by Francis Drake, and 
never picked up again. 

Santa Catherina Island was reached without difficulty and 
there fresh provisions were obtained. Here Cabot aroused - 
indignation, and imperilled the safety of Christians all along 
- the coast, by seizing some Indians by treachery and carrying, 
them off as slaves. In St. Vincent, living among the handful of 
Portuguese, he found de Rojas, former master of the Trinidad, 
a survivor of the men he had marooned on his outward voyage. 
Cabot demanded that this unfortunate man should surrender 
himself a prisoner, and be taken back to Spain in chains. De 
Rojas in his turn demanded that Cabot should make over to 
him a sufficient number of his crew to work across the Atlantic 
a small ship that he had built. He specifically named ‘the 
English pilot, Henry Latimer’ as one of them, and it must be 
assumed that he proposed to put. Latimer in charge of the 
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and competence. Cabot declined, however, to lend any men, 
and de Rojas was eventually picked up and brought home by a 
later Spanish expedition. 

Immediately on the arrival of the Santa Maria at Seville, the 
Admiral’s conduct was made the subject of a judicial enquiry! 
but while he was formally condemned, he does not appear to 
have lost the confidence of his sovereign, who had less reason 

-than the business men who had invested in the voyage to resent 
its diversion to the Parana Basin, which he was, in fact, anxious 
to have explored. It is noteworthy that although the names of 
Roger Barlow and Henry Latimer are several times mentioned 

-in the depositions taken on the occasion of Cabot’s trial, 
neither gave evidence, and there was no breach between them 
and the Admiral. 

Barlow had now learned from his friend Thorne of the 

. abortive voyage of John Rut in search of a western passage, 
miade at the instance of Henry VIII and Wolsey in 1527, and 
it was most probably at this period that the two merchants drew 
up that Address to the King, destined never to be delivered, a 
copy: of which is always to be found annexed to the letter to 
Dr. Lee written two or three years earlier. Rut’s voyage is 
referred to in the following passage of the Address: ‘So that 

‘ now rést to be discovered the said North parts, the which 

-seemeth to me is only your charge and duty. Because the 

» situation of this your Realm is therunto near and aptest of all ° 
other: and also for that you have already taken it in hand... 

‘ though heretofore your Grace hath made thereof a proof and 

' found pot the commodity thereby as you trusted, at this time it 
should be no impediment. For there may be now provided 
remedies for things then lacking, and remove the incon- 

_ veniences and lets that then were cause that your Grace’s desire 

_ took not full effect, which is, the course to be changed, and to 
follow anew course’. John Rut, it will be recalled, sailed directly 
for Newfoundland, and after making a reconnaissance for a 
short distance northwards, turned south with the apparent 
‘intention of searching for the passage suggested by Verrazzano’s 
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chart of his discoveries of 1524!. The Thorne-Barlow course 
was to run due north, taking advantage of the long arctic day, and 
once the Pole was passed, it would then theoretically be possible 
to turn either towards the east coast of Asia and visit Tartary, 
Cathay and the East Indies, or towards the west coast of North 
America, ‘the back side of the New Found Land which of late 
was discovered by your Grace’s subjects’ or again, as a third 
alternative, to steer direct for the Antarctic Pole, and so discover 
new and rich lands and islands expected to lie in Mid-Pacific. 
~The autumn of the year 1529 was marked by Wolsey’s fall, 
and saw the beginning of the rise of Thomas Cromwell: the 
Royal Divorce, too, had caused strained relations with Spain, 
where for the time the position of the English merchants’ 
became difficult. This may have been a factor in determining 
the return of Thorne and Barlow to England, but, apart from 
this, they had everything to gain by the new turn of events, _ 
for, as will presently be seen, the Thornes and the Barlows 
alike were active servants of Cromwell, while the Barlows also 
enjoyed the patronage of the Boleyn family, who were now, of 
course, in the ascendant. 

Already in August 1528, when the King was courting Anne 
Boleyn, her father was soliciting Wolsey for the gift of a living 
to William Barlow, and it was common talk that John Barlow 
owed his rise to his services on Anne’s behalf. In December 
1529, Sir Thomas Boleyn, newly created Earl of Wiltshire, 
was sent on a special mission for King Henry VIII to the 
Emperor Charles V, and it is not impossible that he was then 
approached by Roger Barlow, and so learned the details of his 
recent adventures, and of his proposals for English discovery. 
This would account for the statement in the Wotton MS.: 
‘Roger Barlow (being newly arrived from his discovery) re- 
paired to ye said Embassadours [Thos. Boleyn] house and 
acquainted him of the discovery, which he made known to 
K. Henry ye 8'*, whereupon he was ordered to return with a 
promise of preferment....’ Since the Earl of Wiltshire spent 

TE, G.R. Taylor: Tudor Geography, p. 12. 
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the first half of the year 1530 (subsequent to leaving the 
Emperor) in France and Paris, his recommendation of Barlow, 
if it was verbally made, must be dated in August, when he was 
once more about the King’s person. It was in 1530 that John 
Barlow received the valuable preferment of the deanery of 
Westbury-on-Trym, a religious house close to Bristol, and he 
was later associated with Robert and Nicholas Tharne,.as 
official adviser and trustee, in the matter of the establishment 
of the grammar school for which a legacy had been left by 
their father in 1519. 

The mention of his name in a deed relative to this trust 
dated 31st January, 1532, is the first intimation of Robert 
Thorne’s return to settle in England, and since he is described 
as ‘citizen and merchant of London’ while Nicholas is described 
in the same document as of ‘Bristol’ it is clear that he had 
established his domicile in the capital city. Barlow was also 
home, for on the 26th of February in the same year he obtained 
exemption ‘from serving on juries, or being made mayor, 
sheriff, alderman, escheator or other officer of Brictol.’ This may 
mean that he expected to proceed abroad very shortly, for the 
plans of the two men had already developed so far that, before 
leaving Andalusia, Robert Thorne had purchased a ship which 
he thought would be suitable for a Polar voyage. This was the 
Saviour of Bristol, which had been put up for sale in Spain. 

It is only after his premature death, however, on Whit- 
Sunday, 1532, that we hear of this purchase, for the Saviour 
reverted to his residuary legatee, Nicholas Thorne,and Nicholas, 
finding it rather a white elephant, wrote to King Henry VIII 

_ on the subject. This letter, the only direct evidence upon the 
position of the Thorne-Barlow project when its keenest pro- 
moter died, is undated, but it accompanies a statement about 
the legacies devised by Robert Thorne in his will, a matter 
about which Nicholas Thorne, as trustee, was corresponding 
with Thomas Cromwell in 1533. It runs as follows: ‘In most 
humble wyse shewythe unto yo" highnes nycholas thorne of 
yo" toune of brystowe merchaunt, brother and heyre of Rohart 
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Thorne desseced, yt wher as the sayd Robart in andolesya 
bowght a ship called the Savyor of the sayd towne of the port- 
age of ccl [250] tons, beyng then offeryd to be sowld unto the 
Spanyards, and for as myche to them hit showld not apere the 
sayd port to be so in decay of ships, the same ship beyng the 
gretyst and best of thes partys of yngland, and also the sayd 
Robart was then porpoysed to have come for to this yo" said 
Realm, to geff yo" grasse Relacyon of contrys to be discoveryd, 
and w'® the same ship and othres in tentyd throw yor gracys 
ayde to dyscover and sougyt new contrys, and now by Ressone 
of the dysses of the same Robart the sayd porpos and intent 
is clyrly decayd, and now the sayd ship remayneth towards yo" 
supplyanntt, the wyche is of to grete portage to tratt to bordyas 
[Bordeaux] or to the mor parte of the portys of andoleysya 
and spayne, to the wyche partys yo’ sayd beseecher here to fore 
yoused to tratt, wher fore he of latt lett to frayght the same 
ship into the partys of levaunt to his manyfold cost and charge, 
by the ressone she is most apte for the same partys; and for so 
myche as the same yo" beseecher ys not of abylyte and powr 
to occupy and mayntayn hyr for the said partys of levantt 
wioutt yo" grecyose ayd and favor to him be showyd in thys 
behalff: hit may ther fore please yo" good grace as well for 
the increase of the tratt of yo" sayd toune of Brystow, which 
afor this present tyme have not yowsyd to tratt unto thes 
partys, as for the mayntenas of y* same ship, a mandatt to 
‘gtaunt unto the same yo' beseecher yo" gracys letters patents 
and yo" gracys selle in due forme to be mad, that for all 
manner of merchaundie of the commodities of this Realme 
acustomably yowsed to be ladyn for the partys of the Levant 
y* shall be ladyn by the sayd nycholas or hys assyns. . . .’! 

As later correspondence indicates?, Nicholas did not obtain 
the privileges he requested, but sailed the Saviour under the 
flag of Thomas Cromwell until the latter’s death, after which 
he continued to sail it to the Levant under his own ownership, 


Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 238, f. 14. 
? Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII, passim... 
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a voyage to Chios being recorded for 1542". There were at 
this time a number, of prominent merchants engaged in the 
Levant trade, including William Ostrich, Paul Withipole, 
William Lok, the Gonsons, the Greshams, the Castlyns and 
others, and it was hardly likely that they would consent to 
special privileges being given to a merchant of Bristol who 
wished to divert the trade to that port. The fact that Barlow, 
who was a lifelong friend of Nicholas Thorne, did not im- | 
- mediately attempt to carry on the plans for discovery in the 
Saviour is easily accounted for: the financing of the enterprise 
was to be Robert Thorne’s, for he was a very wealthy man, but 
he made no provision for it in his will. Barlow set himself, 
therefore, to build up a fortune in England before taking up the 
matter again. 

A letter written by him to Thomas Cromwell from Haroldi- 
ston on St. Bride’s Bay, in 1535, shows him carrying out in 
Pembroke a commission relative to the appraisement of a 
ballinger; but he must also have performed services of greater 
moment, for by 1537 he was in possession of the dissolved 
commandery of Slebech, formerly belonging to the Knights 
Templars, together with other ecclesiastical property in the 
neighbourhood of Haverfordwest. His brother William had 
been given the Priory of Haverfordwest in 1535, and upon its 
dissolution had in 1536 been consecrated Bishop of St. David’s. 
John, Barlow in the same year was protesting to Cromwell his 
zeal for the Reformation, and exciting the indignation of the 
Vicar of Tenby by his persecution of the local clergy. Roger 
evidently also kept a watch upon his neighbours, for one of them, 
a certain George Constantyne, who had dined with him at 
Slebech in company with John and Thomas Barlow, wrote 
subsequently to Cromwell ‘I am grieved to hear your lordship 
note me of heresy. The Dean and his brethren, Sir Thomas 
and Roger Barlow, I am sure, helped to that note’. This was in 
July, 1539, when Anne Boleyn was dead, and the proposed 
mariage of the King to Anne of Cleves was one of the topics 

1 P.R.O., H.C.A., 14 (1). 
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discussed by the company during this dinner. The fall of 
Thomas Cromwell was imminent, but the’loss of their patron 
seems to have left the Barlows unperturbed, and they continued 
to prosper. In August, Roger was placed on the Commission 
of Sewers for the sea-coast and marsh-land of Cardiganshire 
and Carmarthenshire, 7.e. a land reclamation Commission, and 
in 1541 John was made Prebendary of Peterborough. 

Tt was, however, immediately following Cromwell’s execution 
that Roger Barlow once more took up the Project of discovery 
by the north, for from internal evidence it is apparent that the 
Brief Summe of Geographie was written during the winter 
1540-41. When the text was complete, the author prepared a 
revised form of the Address to the King which he had dtawn up 
with Robert Thorne, referring to himself therin as ‘T, R.B., one 
of the leest and unable of your Grace’s subjects’, From this 
address we learn that he had not as yet compiled the ‘litle 
Declaration of the Sphere’ which he proposed to prefix to the 
Cosmographia, The ‘Declaration’ was in fact a much modified 
version of the navigating manual with which Enciso had 
prefaced the original Spanish work, the astronomical tables in 
particular being freshly compiled. These Barlow no doubt 
obtained from a professional source, for they are written on 
paper of a different size and bearing a different watermark from 
that used for the main body of the manuscript. That the 
manuscript is of the date suggested is confirmed by the water- 
marks on both types of paper, which can be proved fo have 
been in use in the years mentioned. The Address is not in the 
“Royal Library with the Brief Summe itself, but is preserved: at 

the*Record Office, where it is wrongly calendared under date 
1534; it affords a third watermark confirming the suggestion 
that it was presented in 15411. It bears the endorsement in 
another hand: ‘A preface to a mappe of navigacion presented 
to the Kinge Hy 8.2, and it is therefore probable that a copy 


* Comparison of these watermarks has been made with contempo- 
rary dated documents, and with the dated (MS) collection coraniled 
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of the “Thorne map ’ of 1527 accompanied it, although this has 
_hot survived. 

Comparison of Barlow’s work with that of Enciso shows’ dae 
besides modifying the preliminary section on the sphere and’ 
on the rules for navigation, the English author added a lengthy 
account of what he had seen in the Plate Basin, a brief summary 
of Magellan’s voyage, an extended description of certain parts 
of the British Isles (notably the shores of the Bristol Channel), 
some notes on the Atlantic Islands, and several additional long 
passages from Varthema’s travels. A transcript of that section 
of the Address which detailed the proposed plan for discovery 
was inserted in its natural place, i.e. following upon the (trans- 
lated) escription of Baccalaos and Labrador in the fourth 
quarter of the world, a device which made it the climax and 
onclusion of the whole book. 

In the introduction Barlow expressed the wish that his work 
should be set forth in print, a request that went unheeded, as 
did that put forward in very similar fashion by Jean Rotz, who 

“presented to the King an elaborate Treatise on Navigation in 
the following year. Henry VIII and his advisers were not alive 
to the need for an up-to-date exposition of the progress of 
current knowledge, although there were many Englishmen 
who deplored the narrow and old-fashioned grammar school 
curriculum, limited to a study of Latin and rhetoric, which 
formed the sole education of the youth of the day. France and 
Italy alike had a rich vernacular literature, as to a less extent 
‘had Germany, Spain and Portugal, with the result that mer- 
cliints’ sons, who were usually sent to finish their education” 
abroad, had a better chance than the sons of gentlemen to keep 
abreast of contemporary discovery and progress. The lack of 
similar opportunities in England was the theme of complaints 

- by such men as John Rastell, who devised a dramatic rhyming 
interlude for performance at Court out of a text-book of 
cosmography, and William Thomas, the Italian scholar, who 
made an English translation of Sacrobosco’s Sphera for the 
instruction of the little Harry Grey, Duke of Suffolk. 
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The decade that had elapsed between Barlow’s return from 
Spain and his presentation of his project to the King had not, 
however, been unfruitful on the side of actual navigation. 
Several trading voyages to Brazil had taken place, including 
those sponsored by the elder William Hawkins of Plymouth, and 
a letter is extant, dated 1536, in which he writes to Thomas 
Cromwell, asking for a Royal loan to set forth certain ships, 
since he had already been privately successful in searching ‘for 
the commodities of unknown countries’. A piratical voyage to 
Brazil and San Domingo by the Barbara of London is recorded 
in 1540, but it is significant that on this voyage, as well as those 
of Hawkins, it was necessary to employ French pilots. This 
same period saw the establishment of English trans-Atlantic 
traffic with Newfoundland, an area sometimes referred to in_ 
documents as the ‘utter’ or ‘ulterior parts’. A grant was rhade 
to a shipmaster sailing thither in 1535, and the expedition of 
Richard Hore in 1536, of which Richard ‘Hakluyt gives so 
dramatic an account, turns out to be no more than an ordinary 
fishing voyage, although the enterprising captain carried with 
him a large company of gentlemen sightseers, anxious to be the 
first in Court and Legal circles to set foot in the New World?. 
It is typical of the lag of English knowledge behind that of the 
Continent that Roger Barlow did not feel the necessity of adding 
a single line to Enciso’s description of Central and Noith 
America and the West Indies written in 1518. 

That his proposal for northern discovery was offered for 
consideration to the Privy Council, and that preliminary steps 
were taken to carry it into effect is a reasonable inference to be 
drawn from a letter of Chapuys, the Spanish Ambassador in 
England, written to the Queen of Hungary on 26th May, 1541. 
‘About two months ago [#.e. in March], there was a deliberation 
in the Privy Council as to the expediency of sending two ships - 
to the Northern Seas for the purpose of discovering a passage 

_ between Islandt and Engronland for the Northern Regions 


TE. G.R. Taylor: ‘Richard Hore’s Voyage of 1536,’ Geog. Fournal, 
May, (931. 
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where it was thought that owing to the extreme cold, English 
woollen cloths would be very acceptable and sell at a good 
price. To this end the King has retained here for some time a 
pilot from Seville well versed in the affairs of the sea, though in 
the end the undertaking has been abandoned, all owing to the 
King not choosing to agree to the pilot’s terms’. A passage 
between Iceland and Greenland could only lead due north 
across the Pole, and thence the expedition could turn to the 
‘country of the Tartarians’, and find a new market for woollens. 
The double coincidence that the plan is the Thorne-Barlow 
plan, and that the date is that independently determined for 
the proposal of the plan to Henry VIII, can leave no doubt 
that this letter affords information of the outcome of the 
matter. It is tempting to suppose that Sebastian Cabot, Barlow’s 
old Admiral, well known to be anxious to return to the service 
of England, and well known to be greedy of reward, was the 
pilot of Seville referred to, but there is no evidence to confirm 
such a supposition. 

It is worth remark, as probably forming a contributory 
reason for the serious consideration of the northern voyage, 
that in January 1541 the following report had been received 
from France: ‘Mr Wallop to the King’s Majesty: The ffrench 
king sendythe certayne shippes to seeke the trayde of spicery 
by a shorter way than the portingallez doth use with a nomber 
of five or six hundred fotemen intending to passe by mare 
glasearum: theire pilote ys one Jacquez Cartier, a britton, who is 
of thoppynion that there is three mouneths of the yere navigable, 
that is to saye from the myddes of may to the myddes of 
auguste’!. 

The next documentary reference to Roger Barlow is in 
February 1543, when he was employed on a confidential 
mission by the Privy Council. A Spanish ship had been driven 
by stress of weather into Milford Haven, and it was said that 
the Mayor of Pembroke, who as Vice-Admiral of the Coast 
would officially deal with the prize, had himself embezzled 

1H. P. Biggar: Documents relating to Cartier, No. CxIV 
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some of the gold which she carried. Barlow was to bring 
intelligence of the matter to the Council, and on this errand he 
arrived in London in May: a week hater he was empowered by a 
Royal Commission, in company with his brother John, his 
neighbour John Rastell of Tenby, and certain other gentlemen, 
to take further evidence in respect of the guilty patties. 

In 1544 John Barlow was made a Canon of Bristol and Dean 
of Worcester (the College of Westbury-on-Trym being at 
last dissolved), while in 1546 Roger Barlow and Thomas were 
jointly given a grant in fee of the ‘lordship and manor, or late 
Ppreceptory, of Slebeche’, together with several other specified 
properties, all originally church lands, of which a part had 
already been held by Roger on lease. The sum paid was 
£705 6s. 3d., and from this date Roger Barlow styles himself 
Armgger or gentleman, and his name appears each year on the 
Sheriff’s Roll for Pembroke, although he was never actually 
pricked. 

Now according to the Wotton MS.: ‘Had not King Henry’s 
death prevented it, he [Barlow] was to have undertaken 
the discovery of the northern passage to the East Indies, 
with three of His Majesty’s ships from Milford Haven’, 
Henry VIII died in 1547, and hence, if such a voyage was 
projected, the plans were on foot in 1546: there is no evidence 
to prove or disprove the point. It was in this year that Barlow’s 
old friend, Nicholas Thorne, died, leaving his nautical collec- 
tion, including an astrolabe, maps, charts, globes and instru- 
ments, together with his books, to John Barlow, with instruc- 
tions to form of them a library in some suitable place in Bristol, 
and naming Roger Barlow as one of the executors of his will. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the projected voyage by the 
north in 1546, there was one man at least who was certainly 
ambitious to promote such English overseas expansion, namely, 
the Admiral Lord Lisle, subsequently Earl of Warwick. He had 
brought the young French cosmographer, Nicolas de Nicolai, 
into England in the same year, 1 546, and had given employment 
to the able French pilet, Jean Ribault, while he may have 
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influenced the decision of the Privy Council to send for 
Sebastian Cabot from Spain, as was done in the first year of the 
reign of Edward VI. Admital Seymour, however, who for a 
time superseded Warwick, had no use for Cabot’s services, and 
the old man retired to Bristol until after Seymour's execution 
in 1549. Warwick then resumed office and at once brought 
Cabot to the notice of Protector Somerset', who arranged for 
him to be summoned to London, There he arrived in the 
summer of the same year, and his activities at once became the 
subject of diplomatic reports to Spain, with the consequence 
that the Emperor used every effort to induce him to return, 
efforts which he very skilfully evaded, while taking care not to 
give any positive refusal. 

In November, 1549, Warwick appointed Roger Barlow to be 
Vice-Admiral of the coast for Pembrokeshire? and this fact, only 
just brought to light by a careful search among the uncalendared 
records of the High Court of Admiralty, may be the basis of 
the statement in the Wotton MS. that he ‘was made Vice- 
Admiral under the Lord Seymour’. It is, of course, possible 
that Warwick’s commission was simply a re-appointment, but 
the fact remains that Barlow was now a man of mark, a man 
enjoying the confidence of the Lord High Admiral. 

Charles V’s peremptory demand, made in January 1550, that 
his chief pilot should return, caused Cabot to declare in an 
interview with the Ambassador Van der Delft that a million 
was at stake on his being able to give his Majesty some secret 
information. At a later interview he declared that he would 
incur Warwick’s anger by his willingness to serve the Emperor, 
and the Ambassador in his report to his master (1oth April, 
1550) writes: ‘I am not sure what to make of it: but possibly 
one might be led to suspect or believe, both because of the 
detention of the said Cabot, and because of their wish to 
attract men of his sort, that these people, who have plenty of 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Spanish: \etters of Van der Delft to the 
Emperor, May to July, 1549. 
2 H.C.A., Miscellaneous, No. 489. 
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fine vessels lying idle in time of peace, wished to employ them 
elsewhere, and send them to look for gold and silver’. It was 
not until three years later when the former Admiral Lord 
Warwick, as Duke of Northumberland, had lost his head, that 
Cabot revealed his secret information in a letter to Charles V. 
It was to the effect that the Admiral had constantly questioned 
him on the subject of Peru, and had a plan for seizing it by 
sending 4000 men up the Amazon in pinnaces, and taking the 
Spanish colonies by surprise from a quarter where they would 
least suspect an attack. The French Ambassador, Boisdaulphin, 
who came to England in 1550, was, so Cabot declared, a party 
to the plot, and the French were to join in the attack!. Such a 
scheme as this, when Warwick had at his disposal both Cabot 
and Barlow, with their experience of the interior of South 
America, may well have been formulated, nor was it the only 
project under discussion. 

The following significant passage occurs in a letter written 
by Jehan Scheyfve to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, on 
24th June, 1550. ‘In answer to M. d’Ecke’s letters dated the 
15th of the month, which I received on the 2oth, respecting 
the opinion held by some that the English are seeking a road 
to the Indies, I have not been able to ascertain anything. It is 
said that the King wishes to send two of his great ships to the 
East, but no one knows when. But it is evident, nevertheless, 
that they have something in their minds, but whether against 
France or Scotland, or elsewhere, I do not know: because they 
still detain the pilot Cabot, although His Majesty has sent for 
him several times, and they have lately set free a young French- 
man called Ribault, who was in the King of England’s service 
before, and is by all accounts a good navigator and expert 
pilot. .. . Some say, moreover, that the king intended to send 


T Spanish Calendar, under date Nov. 15, 1553. ‘Cabot, who is too 
ill to go over to Your Majesty, is sending you a chart of navigation, 
and a letter in which is contained the information he wished to 
impart to you.’ It will be recalled that the Willoughby-Chancellor 
expedition, carrying Cabot’s instructions for the North-East passage, 
of which Northumberland was a leading promoter, sailed in May, 1553. 
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a few ships towards Iceland! by the northern route to discover 
some island which is said to be rich in gold. This seems strange, 
and, as I hear, the rumour has been current for six months or 
so’. The inference to be drawn from this letter is that in the New 
Year of 1550, when the proposal for attacking Peru from the 
east was under consideration, the suggestion of a voyage of 
discovery by the north polar seas, to find Cipangu or some such 
Pacific island, was also brought forward. If it was with Cabot 
and Barlow that Warwick discussed Peru, it was with the same 
two men that he discussed the northern project, which was no 
other than the old Thorne-Barlow plan, revived for the second, 
if not for the third time. It is significant that in June of this year 
Cabot, whose experience and knowledge of the Northern Seas 
gained in 1508-9 must not be forgotten, obtained a copy of the 
old patent for discovery granted to his father, his brothers and 
himself by King Henry VII: in the same month he was given 
£200, a very large sum, ‘by way of the King’s award’ over and 
above his pension. The only explanation possible is that he was 
thought to be on the eve of rendering services of great value. 

The preparations, however, were not completed in 1550, and 
during December, Roger Barlow was appointed one of the 
commissioners empowered to collect a parliamentary grant 
from the landowners and gentry of Bedford, his brother John 
and his friend John Rastell performing the like office for 
Pembroke. That the voyage by the north had nevertheless not 
been abandoned, is clear from a letter of Jean Scheyfve to 
Queen Mary, written in the New Year of 1551: ‘The Council 
are having a marine chart drawn by a certain Jean Ribault, a 
Frenchman, who has been for some time confined in the Tower: 
and with him works the pilot Cabot. It is said that they are to 
have a commission, or at least Ribault, accompanied by certain 
Englishmen experienced in navigation who have been with 
Cabot, is to go to discover some islands, taking the way of the 
Arctic Pole. For this purpose five or six ships are being fitted 


In the Calendar wrongly transliterated ‘Ireland’, to which the 
term ‘northern route’ is inapplicable. 
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out, and two of them are nearly ready’. Nothing could be plainer 
than the reference here to the Thorne-Barlow plan, but the 
voyage never took place, for other and seemingly more feasible 
adventures superseded it. Cabot and his friends—Henry 
Ostrich and James Alday among others—took part in launching 
the Barbary trade, while Jean Ribault entered the service of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Dudley, Warwick’s cousin. Roger 
Barlow was an elderly man, his project a quarter of a century 
old, and newer cosmographical views were coming to the fore. 
The young Dudleys, the children of the Earl of Warwick, were 
enthralled by the teaching of John Dee, a brilliant young: 
Welshman, newly home from the Universities of Louvain and 
Paris, where he had met the greatest geographers of the day. 
With him was associated the clever young seaman Richard 
Chancellor, the protégé of Mary Dudley’s husband, and among 
other influential figures of the younger generation were the 
two scholars, Richard Eden and Robert Recorde. Discovery 
of the North began to take shape as the search for the North- 
east Passage, a plan which gained the support of a large body 
of London merchants, as well as of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Roger Barlow lived to see the setting forth to the North-east 
of the Willoughby-Chancellor expedition, sponsored by Cabot, 
but he died in February 1554, and so never heard of its success 
or failure. Nothing further can be gleaned as to his adventures 
or projects, either from his will, or from the inquest post 
mortem, which was held at his death. His heir was his eldest 
son John, who became Sheriff of Pembroke in 1561, and again 
in 1574. The tradition of interest in nautical matters was 
carried on, not by his sons, but by his nephew William, son of 
Bishop William Barlow, who published a comprehensive work, 
The Navigator’s Supply, in 1597. He makes no reference, 
however, to his long dead uncle, and the Brief Summe of 
Geographie, of which Roger hoped so much, has lain in the 
Royal Library, scarcely glanced at until to-day. 
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To the moste highe and myghtie prince our sovereine 
lord Henry the eight kyng of England and of 
ffraunce defensor of the feythe lord of yrland and 
in earthe supreme heed under chryste of the 
Churche of ynglonde his humble subiecte Roger 
Barlo desireth all felicitie and long lyfe. 


O« of the thinges most naturally desired of noble 


hartes! is to heere reade or comon of straunge contries, 

and espetiallie of contreis that we have had no knowe- 

lege of being farre aparted from us, and of there comoditees, 
behaviour and customes wt are very straunge to owres. 
Wherfore as one most desirous to ocupie him self in some 
service that myght be acceptable unto your royal! maiestie, 
_ under your gracys favour and suffraunce I have set fourthe a 
brief somme of geographia w™ dothe treat of all partes and 
provinces of the worlde, and spetially of countreis latelie 
dyscovered by your maiestie and by themperour Charles of that 
name the V“ and of the kynges of portugall and spayne, w* 
I humblie present unto your maiestie for that your grace maye 
comande it to be corrected and amended and to geve your 
auctoritie to be put fourthe in prynte, for that it maye be 
agradable to the readers and also profytable to suche as 
intende to have knoledge of the navigation to dyscover 
straunge contries, for to know the provinces and placys of the 


- 1 Barlow is here closely following the Spanish text, which runs as 
follows: 

Muy alto y muy poderoso rey principe y senor don Carlos por ia gracia 
de dios rey de Espana. . . Una delas cosas mas agradable a los varones de 
nobles coragones y progenies es oyr leer o hablar delas cosas del universo 
Hamado mundo: enespecial de aquellas de que no tienen ni alcangan 
noticia por ser muy apartadas de donde ellos estan. 

hi 
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worlde and what is in every one of them and where thei lie. 
Wherfore at the beginnyng I have put a litle declaration of the 
sphere with the regiment of the northe pole and the sonne with 
ther declinations, the longitude and latitude of all the worlde 
and also the costes of the landes with ther derotas' and alti- 
tudes?, shewing every place in how many degres it stondeth and 
also everie province what people what laye3 or secte thei be of 
and of ther comoditees, Wherof parte I have travailed and sene 
my self by experiens, and those parties w I have not seene I 
have had knolege of them by suche credible persones as have 
labored that contreis and also have writen of the same, herin 
most humblie beseching your maiestie to accept my poore 
mynde and will which is onelie to do your grace service. 


HERE BEGYNNETH a lytle declaration of the spere neces- 
sarie for pylattys to knowe, wherby they maie take 
there altitude of the sonne and north starre. 


~'Tuys spere is a bodie rounde under a superfice in the myddis 

wherof is a poynte from the whiche all the lynes elevate to the 
superfice be equalle. This point is called centrum of the spere. 
And ther is a lyne that goeth thorough all the spere and. passeth 
the myddys of the centrum and towcheth in bothe the partes 
of the superfice of the spere whiche is called axis, and the ij, 
endes of the axe be called poles, the one artike and the other 
antartike. The artike is called northe and the antartike is called 
southe and upon thes ij poles all the spere goeth about without 
cessyng. 

Tuis sphere4 after cosmographie and geographie.is devyded 
by v partes or zones. The furste is callyd torrida zona and is the 

Barlow borrows this word from the Spanish, in default of an exact 
English equivalent: the best rendering is perhaps bearings, as the later 
text will show. : 

2 4.e, latitudes, as determined by the sun’s altitude. 

3i.e. faith (Oxford English Dictionary). 

4Here a page of the original Spanish, on the eight concentric 


spheres, and on the elements, is omitted, as are several later sections, ~ 
e.g. that on Eclipses. 
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portion of lande wader the equinnoctiall lyne betwene the - 

tropikes. 

‘An other zone ther is whiche is the portion of londe that is 
betwene the tropike of Cancer and the circle articke. 

The thirde is the portion of lande that is betwene the circle 
artike and the pole artike. 

So likewise from the tropike of Capricorne to the cyrcle 
antartike is the iiij* zone. 

And the v™ zone is the londe conteyned within the circle 

of the pole antartike. * 
And bycause we maye the better understonde this we shall fol. 2r 

make in this spere ten cyrcles that dothe gerde it rounde about, 

- vj of them be bygge and iiij of them be lesse. The vi byggeat 
devide the sphere in equall partes and the iiij lesse devide the 
sphere in partes not equalle. The byggest cyrcles be the 
equynoctiall, zodiac, colure solscitall, colure equynoctiall, 
meridian and oryzon. 

‘THE FFURSTE is called equynoctialle the whiche parteth the 
sphere in myddes in ij equall partes. ffor asmoche space is from 
the lyne equynoctialle to the pole artike as is to the antartiké, 
And is called equynoctialle for that when the sonne dothe passe 
the equynoctialle which is twise in every yere, the one is in the 
begynnyng of Aries whiche is the xij daie of marche! and the 
other in the begynnyng of libra which is the xiiij daye of 
septembre and then the dayes and nyghtes be equalle, so that 
the equynoctialle is to saie the equalnesse of the daie and nyght 
at one lenght. 

. Tue other cyrcle is called zodiac and this circle is devided by 

’ the equynoctialle in ij equall partes, the one half is toward the * 

pole artike and the other half is towarde the pole antartike. It 
_ ig called zodiac, that is to saye lyfe, for the movyng of the 

planettes under the zodiac dothe bryng fourthe all thynges thats 
liveth and encreasyth under them. 

j ~ This zodiac is departed in xij equal! partes whiche be called 

signes, and everie parte of thes xij hathe xxx degrees of 


1 Old Style. 
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longitude and xij of latitude in such wise that alle the zodiac 
contayneth 360 degrees of longitude in his roundness and xij 
degrees of latitude. 

Thes signes of the zodiac be called Aries, Taurus, gemini, 
cancer, leo, virgo, libra, scorpius, sagittarius, capricornius, 
aquarius and pisces. And everie one of thes signes be attribute 
to ther monethe, and in the myddes of these xij signes that be 
in the Zodiac ther goyth a lyne called ecliticat, the whiche 
parteth vj of the one parte and the other vj on the other parte, 
‘and in this lyne clitica the sonne goyth contynuallie. But the 
mone and the other planettes sometyme goes upon the clitica 
and sometyme declyneth toward the pole artike and sometyme 
toward the pole antartike. But they never apart from the 
zodiac. And when the sonne and the mone by ther revolu- - 
tion metis in one tyme upon the line clitica is cause of the 
eclipse. 

The vi signes that be towarde the pole artike is Aries, taurus, 
gemini, cancer, leo, and virgo. And thei be called sinus arti- 
cus and septentrionales bicause thei be towarde the pole 
artike and septentrion whiche is the northe. And those that be 
toward the pole antartike be libra, scorpius, sagittarius, 
Capricornius, aquarius and pisces, and thei be called sinus 
australis bycause thei be on the parte of the pole antartico which 
is southe. 

‘THE OTHER ij circles be callyd Colures, and the office of these 
be to descerne the equynoctialle and solstities, and the colure 
that decerneth the solstities passeth the poles of the worlde 
and the poles of the zodiac and the gretest declynations of the 
sonne, which be the furste degrees of Cancer and Capricorne. 
ffor when the sonne comyth to the firste poynt of Cancer then 
it is solstitie estival?, for then the sonne can passe no further 
towarde septemptrion nor can not come no nyer towarde our 
zenith which dothe enhabite from thence towarde septentrion, 
And ye shall understonde that zenyth is a poynt ymagyned in 
the firmamente which is directelye over our hedys. And when 


1 Ecliptic. 2 Summer. 
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the sonne comythe to the furste poynt of capricorne it is called 
- poyntt of the solstitie hiemal.t 

Tue Colure that decernyth the equynoctialles passyth by the 
poles of the worlde and by the furste degrees of Aries and libra. 
ffor when the sonne cometh to the first poynt of Aries then it fol 37 
is the equynoctie vernalle, for then are the dayes and nyghtes 
at one length and from thence the sonne ascendyth toward us 
that inhabit the septentrion. Contrarywise when the sonne 
comyth to the furst poynt of libra then is the equynoctiall 
autumpnale, for then are the daies and nyghtes of one lenght in 
descenstion of the sonne from us toward the pole antartike. 

THE OTHER cyrcle is called meridianall and this passith by 
the poles of the worlde and by the zenyth over our heades. 
And it is called merydian for bycause in what parte so ever a 
man be when that the sonne rysethe in the este and goeth toward 
the weste the sonne shal passe by this circle. And when the 
sonne comyth to this cercle that yt is myddaye and hath rysen 
as moche as he shal ryse that daye. And if there be ij placys 
dystant one from an other, the one in the este and the other in 
the weste, that which is toward the este shall have the myddaye 
before that place whiche is toward the weste, for that y* sonne 
comyth furste to the circle meridionalle of that place whiche is 
toward the est rather then to that place whiche is toward the 

- weste, and likewise fyrst it shal have the rysing of the sonne in 
that place that is in the orient. 

‘Tuere ys an other cyrcle called horizon whiche dothe separat 
that whiche is above the erthe in our sight and that whiche is 
under the erthe out of our sight. 

There be ij horizontes the one is callyd streyght and the other 
is croked. Thei that have the streit horizon ben those that 
enhabit under the lyne equinoctiall and hathe the equinoctial fol. 3v 
for ther zenyth and the poles for ther horizon, and those that 
do enhabyt without the tropicos hiemal and estival hathe ther 
horizon croked for that ther horizon devideth the equynoctiall 
in angles not equall, and those some seasons have ther dayes 

+ Winter. 





6 “tf Ss /-* ROGER BARLOW : 

loriger and sometime shorter, and the streight horizon devydeth 
the equyhoctyall in to equall angles and ther dayes are never 
longer nor shorter. - * at 

THE iiij lesse ‘circles be thes. The ij tropikes hiemal and 
estival. ard the circles artike and antartike whiche devide the 
sphere'in partes not equall, flor some partes be bygger then 
somme. 

The tropyke estival is dystant from the equynoctiall towarde 
the pole artike 23 degrees 41 and doth compasse the sphere 
rounde about, but this lyne is not so long in longitude as is- 
the lyne equynoctialle ffor that the roundenes of the sphere is 
not so long toward the polus as is the lyne equynoctialle. For 
the equynoctiall hathe of longitude 360 degrees countyng 
17 leges 3? to everie degree, and this lyne hathe xvj degrees 
lesse of longitude 3 then hathe the equynoctiall, and is called 
tropike estival, for when the sonne comyth to this tropik then 
he turnyth ageyne towarde the equynoctiall, and this is when 
he cometh to the furst poynt of cancer whiche is the xj daie 
of June. 

‘Tue Cercle artike is an other lyne that compasseth likewise 
al the sphera, whiche is 23 degrees 4 aparted from the pole 
artyke, and this hathe of longitude in his compasse 284 degrees4 
and asmoche as this cercle is aparted from the pole artike so 
moche is the circle of the tropico estivall from the equynoctiall, 
in suche wise that bothe be aparted in one equall degree. So 
likewise from the equinoctial to the pole antartike be other ij 
cyrcles, of whiche one is called tropike hiemall and is 23 degrees 
2 aparted from the equynoctiall toward the pole antartike, and 
the sonne comyth to this tropik at the furst poynt of caprycorne, 


* A contemporary Italian manual, following the standard Portuguese 
Regimento, has 23° 33’. Cuningham quotes the following values in his 
Cosmographical Glasse: Ptolemy 23° 51’ 30”, Almaeon (Al Mamoun) 
23° 33° 30", John de Monte Regio 23° 30’, George Pourbachius 
(Peuerbach) 23° 28’. To-day the figure ts approximately 23° 27’. In 
the tables of daily declinations, Barlow and Enciso follow the Portu- 
guese use with 23° 33’, as does Jean Rotz (1542). 

2 See below, p. ro. 3 i.e. 16 x 173 leagues less. 

4 i.e. 284 x 174 leagues. 
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which is the xij daie of decembre, and from thence the sonné 
beginneth to come ageyn toward the equynoctiall. And the other fol. 4r 
is called the circle antartik and this is 23 degrees } aparted from + 
the polo antartico, and the same distance and dyffrence that is 
in the tropikes: between the equinoctiall and the pole artik the 
same distance and difference is in the tropikes betwene the 
equynoctiall and the polo antartico. And because I seid that 
these tropikes hathe lesset degrees of longitude then the equy- 
noctial ye shal understonde that thei have less longitude in that 

- there degrees be lesse, but degrees everie one of the tropikes 
hathe as manie as the equynoctiall, but that ther degrees be 
lesse in longitude. 

AND also ye shal understonde that when the sonne begynneth 
to ryse, from the furst poynt of Capricorne, whiche is the xij 
daie of Decembre, toward aries w" is the xij daie of Marche, 
and from thence til he come to the furst poynt of Cancer which 
is the xj of Junio, dothe make 182 paraleles, and everie one of 
these paraleles is a revolucion that the sonne maketh about the 
earthe. And as these paraleles rise from the furste poynt of 
capricorne to the fyrste poynt of Cancer, so from the furst 
poynt of Cancer thei do begynne to descende to the fyrste poynt 
of libra, and from thence til he come ageine to the fyrste of 
Capricorne where thei beganne. And as thei begynne to rise 
from the furste poynt of Capricorne toward Aries so thei do 
begynne to encrease, and when the sonne cometh to the furst 
poynt of Aries which is the 12 daie of Marche then it is equy- 
noctio, for that daie the sonne maketh his course through the 
myddes of the equynoctialle and then the dayes and the 
nyghtes be equall, and as he passyth from the furst poynt of fol. qv 
Aryes and goeth toward Cancer the daies waxe longer and the 
nyghtes shorter, and so dothe contynue til he cometh to the 
furste poynt of Cancer which is the xj daie of June and then the 
daie is at the longeste, and from thens he begynneth to turn 


toward libra and capricornus whereas he beganne, and as he 
ee eS NOt DRE Pek eee, ENE RARE NEM EE Ee eee Oy Pe eneRrO Seer Tey 
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til he cometh to the furst poynt of libra which is the 14 of 
Septembre, and ther he is ageyn in the equinoctiall and then 
ye dayes and nyghtes be of one lengthe, and from thens he goes 
till he come to the furst poynt of Capricornio which is the 12 
daie of Decembre and then the daies be at the shortest and the 
nightes at the longest, and from thens he begynneth to go agene 
toward Aries as is seid before. And ye shal understonde that 
even as the circles above horizon begynne to encrese in the 
hemysperie above, even so the same cercles begynne to decrease 
in the hemysperies undernethe. And as the hemisperies under- - 
nethe dothe begynne to encrease even so do the hemisperies 
above decrease, and so dothe the daies and the nyghtes encrease 
and decrease by the same order. 

AND WHERAS the encreasyng and decresyng of the dayes and 
nyghtes be not in al partes of the earthe equalle, for in some 
partes the daies and the nyghtes be longer then in other partes 
after as thei be in dystaunce from the sonne, hit is to be knowen 
that those that dothe enhabit undre the equynoctiall have in 
all sesons of the yere daye and nyght equall which is xij houres 
daie and xij houres nyght, but those that dwelle xx degrees 
aparted from the equinoctiall hathe the longest daie and nyght 
12 houres 3, and those that do enhabyt in 28 degrees from the 
equynoctial hathe the longest daie and nyght of xiii houres, 
and those that do enhabit in 31 or 32 degrees hathe the longest 
daie and nyght of 14 owres, and thei that enhabit in 42 and 
43 degrees hathe the longest daie of 1 5 houres, and thei that 
dwell in 47 degrees hathe the longest daie of 15 houres 4, And 
thei yt enhabit in 50 degrees hathe the longest daie of 16 houres, 
and those that enhabit in 55 degrees hathe the longest daie of 
17 houres, and those yt enhabit in 57 degrees hathe the longest 
daic and nyght of 17 houres 4, and those that enhabit in 60 
degrees hath the longest daie 18 houres, and those that enhabit 
in 62 degrees hathe the longest daie and nyght of xix houres, 
and those that enhabit in 64 degrees have the longest daie of 
20 houres, and thei that enhabit in 65 degrees have the longest 
daie and nyght of 21 houres, and those y‘ enhabit in 66 degrees 
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have the longest daie and nyght of 22 houres, and those that 
enhabit in 67 degrees have the longest day of xxiiij houres, and 
the nyght asmoche in suche wise that in some tymes of the yere 
it is all daie without nyght and al nyght without daye. And 
those y‘ enhabit in 69 degrees hathe one moneth continually 
daie without nyght and an other moneth all nyght without daye- 
And thei that enhabit in 71 degrees hathe ij monethes of daie 
without nyght and other ij monethes of nyght without daie- 
And thei that do enhabit in 73 degrees have iij monethes daie 
and iij monethes nyght continually. And those that enhabit in 
75 degrees hath iiij monethes of contynuall daie and other iiij fol. 50 
monethes of contynuall nyght. And those that enhabit in 80 
degrees and under the pole hath vj monethes of daie and vj 
monethes of nyght, so that in the hole yere thei have but one 
daye and one nyght, and from thence toward the polo there is 
smal difference whether it be day or nyght for when the sonne 
is most aparted under there horizon he is but 23 degrees under 
wherefore it causeth about the pole contynuall lyghtt. Thes 
daies ye must reken from the sonne rysing til the sonne goeth 
downe. 

Tus that we have spoken of the sphere is sufficient for 
introduction of this worke but bycause we maye the better 
understonde the geographia whereof shal folowe this present 
worke, I wyll declare in this wise that the equynoctiall devideth 
the hole sphere in ij equal partes, and also the lyne diameter 
devideth the sphere in ij other equall partes, and goeth thorough 
the equinoctiall in ij partes and passeth the poles of the spere. 
And this lyne of the diametre and of the equinoctiall maketh the 
sphere in iiij partes and in every one of thes iiij partes ben 
go degrees that is from the equynoctial to everie one of the 
poles is go degrees, and from the poles to the equynoctiall on 
the contrary parte everie one other go degrees in suche wise that 
in the roundnesse of the diametre be 360 degrees as ther be in 
the equinoctiall, so that playnelie ye maie see the worlde is 


' The absence of darkness about the Pole was a cardinal point in the 
Thorne-Barlow plan. 


fol. 6r 
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rounde and equall in longitude and latitude. ffor as the worlde 
hathe 360 degrees by the waie of diametro which is called 
latitude even so hathe the equynoctiall 360 degrees w° is called 
longitude. 

AND BYCAUSE everie degree is valued or rated at xvij leges 4, 
ye shal understonde that all the worlde hathe in compass 360 
degrees which mounteth 6300 legist. In such wyse that one 
standing in the yland of santomey? which is under the equy- 
noctiall and shulde departe therhence towarde the este, and so 
eontynuyng his waye without departyng from the equynoctiall 
goyng 6300 legis, he shal come ageyne to the same place of the 
iland of santomei from whence he departed, and so hath gone 
360 degrees whiche is 6300 leges countyng 17 leges } for a 
degree, which maketh 18900 myle countyng every lege iij myle, 
and so moche is the compasse of the world*3. 

Aso when the sonne is in the equinoctiall those that doth 
enhabit under it hathe the sonne at myddaye in the zenith over 


The parallel passage in the original runs as follows: E porque cada 
un grado esta passado en diaz y sevs legues y media y un sesmo de camino. 
Sabras que todo el mundo tiene en derredor trezientos y sesenta grados que 
montan seys mil leguas; i.e. 16% leagues go to a degree. Barlow here 
departs from his authority. See Appendix II, p. 186. 

2 Sancto Tomé, in the Gulf of Guinea, 0° 10’ N., 6° 35’ E. 

3The Spanish original has the following important passage: 
‘E por que vuestra alteza tiene fecha particion del universo conel rey de 
portogal y el limite de do comienga la particion esta trezientas y setenta 
leguas al poniete dela isla del fuego, les quales van a dar enla tierra firme 
delas indias entre el rio marafto que esta al sudueste dela isla del fuego: 
y algo inclinado ala quarta del Sur y entre la mar dulce: ha de saber 
wuestra alteza que desde este limite que esta a cerca dela mar dulce a do 
comienca la particion segun la capitulacion fasta a melaca ay dos mil y 
setecientas e setenta leguas y passado de melaca dozientas leguas se acaba 
el limite delo del rey de portugal. E al fin deste limite esta la boca del 
rio ganjes, y enla boca del ganjes comienga lo de vuestra alteza: lo qual 
comuenga enel ganjes. Assi que es de vuestra alteza Zeitona y Ciapangu y 
la Aurea y Jocat y el gatigara: y eneste paraje estan las islas de Java 
mayor y menor: y la de ciapangu y las clavas y las de jocat, las quales 
segun lo escrito son las mas richas de que en la cosmographia aya me- 
moria: y ami parescer segun lo que de jocat se escrive tengo que aquella 
es Opir, la que enla sacra escritura se dize ofir de donde el rey salomon 
truxo el oro para el templo que es la isla de jocat que es ochenta leguas 
mas al oriente de java como adelante lo dire quando dixere del catayo: 
porque mas se conforma lo que de jocat se escrive que no lo del java. Y 
tarsis tengo que es el puerto de ciapangu que caen enel aurea, de donde 
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ther heades and then ther shadowe is upright so that it goes on 
no parte, but in the begynnyng of the daie when the sonne 
aperethe then ther shadowe goeth toward ponyent and when it 
goeth downe then ther shadowe is toward oryent. But those that 
enhabit in myddes betweene the tropike estival and the equi- 
noctio maketh ther shadowe at myddaie toward the north, and 
this is as long as the sonne by his revolution dothe come to the 
place where as thei do enhabit, and as the sonne passeth upon 
the zenith of there hedys then it makyth ther shadowe streight 
upright, and as the sonne passyth them towarde the northe and 
to the tropico estival then it makyth there shadowe at myddaye 
toward the equynoctiall. 

And when the sonne turneth from the tropike estival toward 
the equynoctiall and passith the zenith of ther heades, then ther 
shadow turnethe ageyne towarde the northe. And this is towch- 
ing those that dothe enhabite betwene the tropikes and the equi- 
noctiall, but those that enhabit without the tropikes towarde fol. 6v 
le truxero el argento y plata a salamon porque segun las prophecias de 
geremias tarsis es tierra firme y della truxeron la plata : é ofir isla: 

é della se truxo el oro. Assi que todas las mill y seiscientas y cincuenta 
leguas que esta por descubrir del universo caen enla particion de vuestra 
alteza, y pues vuestra alteza es mayor deve dar forma como mande 
descubrir la que falta de su parte. Pues que el rey de portugal siendo menor 
ha descubierto tanto. Por la latitud que es la linea del diametro estan 
descubiertos ala parte del norte setenta y dos grados fasta al mar elado y 
a gocia y islanda. Y por la parte del sur estan treinta y cinco grados fasta 
al cabo de buena esperanca y al cabo de sancta maria, que son todos ciento 


y stete grados que montan mil y setecientas y ochenta leguas que es la 
quarta parte y CC. y Ixxx leguas mas. Y esto esta descubierto de la 


. 5 


latitud. 
Enciso’s reckoning was roughly as follows: 


Line of demarcation to Fuego 
Fuego to Ferro - - 
Ferro to San Thomé - 
San Thomé to Malacca 


- 370 leagues 
- 100 leagues 
- 600 leagues 
- 1700 leagues 





Total: 2770 leagues 
Remainder of half-sphere - 230 leagues. 


The Portuguese half-sphere extended to 28° W. and hence ended 
28° (470 leagues) short of Cattigara, in 180° E. Using round numbers, 
of the 700 leagues between Malacca and Cattigara, 200 were Portu- 
guese and 500 were Spanish, while the 100 degrees of longitude 
(1660 leagues) still completely unknown were also Spanish. 
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the polus at all tymes thei have ther shadowe at myddaye 


‘ towarde the poles, and this is bycause that the sonne never 


comyth to the zenith over ther hedys. This I do put here 
bycause it is nedefull to knowe for them that wyll take the alti- 
tude of the sonnewith their astrolabies and quadrant, as herafter 
in the declynations of the sonne and in his regimentes I shal 
declare. 

AND THE cause why the tempestys of thondryng and lighten- 
yng is moche terrible and more stronger under the torrida 
‘betwene the tropikes then thei be in other placys, ye shal under- 
stonde that thes tempestes comythe of the vapours and exala- 
tions of the erthe and see, of which ar engendered the cloudis 
after this maner. ffor as the sonne with his beames dothe smyte 
upon the earthe or see with his grete heate dothe cause the 
vapours and exhalations to arise and ascende onys up unto the 
mydde region of the aire, whiche for his coldenes (for it is 
destitute of al causys of heate, upward it begynnyth where the 
heate of the fyer ceasseth, and downeward. where ceasseth the 
reverberation of the sonne beamys)! engrossyth them, so that 
the exhalations w are hote and drye enclosyd within the 
congelyd waters which are moiste, sekyng to have a waye out 
and fynde none, ar tossyd from one parte of the cloude to 
another and at lenght are kyndlyd, and so by violence breke the 
cloude asondre and so comyth fourthe in forme of the lighten- 
yng, and the violent brekying of the cloude a sondre is the 
noyse of the thondre. . 

And the more colde and humyde the vapour is the more 
stronger and greter is the thondryng and lightenyng as by an 
example ye maye perceave. Take a barre of yron and make it 
fyre hote and so put it into the water it will make a grete noyse, 
and the more hote is the iron and the water colde the gretter 


* The atmosphere was divided into three concentric shells, of which 
the outermost was surrounded by the sphere of fire. Thus the lower 
air was warmed by radiation from the earth, and the upper air by 
conduction from the fiery sphere. Condensation and cloud formation 
therefore took place in the middle air. These meteorological theories 
were taken from classical sources, and are to be found in such treatises 
as the Imago Mundi of d’Ailly. 
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noise it wyll make and when the iron is not very hote and the 
water not very colde the lesse noise it will make. Even lykewyse - 
it is by the vapoures beying colde and humyde when thei mete 
with the exhalations very hote, then the thondryng and lighten- 
yng is the stronger. Even so under the equynoctiall betwyn the 
tropikes the sonne hathe grete power and strength, and as the 
erthe and see under the equinoctial is more humyde the sonne 
causeth the vapours to arise in grete quantytie and grosser than 
in other parties or regions. Therfore in those parties the tem- 
pestes of thondryng and lightnyng is more fervent then in eny 
other parties wherfore the maryners that saileth in that partes 
must be vigilant and take hede. When thei see ony suche cloudys 
incontynent thei must amayne? ther sailes for and if the tempeste 
shulde come upon them w' ther sailes beryng it wold bryng 
them under water. For at the fyrst tyme that thei dyscoueryd, 
bycause thei were not practised with this, many shippes were 
loste with suche sodeyn tempestes. fol. 70 


1Lower (O.E.D.) 
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The ffyrst yere after the lepe yere 





January ffebruary Marche 
oe locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio 
gm, g. m. gm, g. m. gm goo om. 
I 2112 21 52 22 44 14 0 2047 3 41 
2 2214 21 42 23 45 13 40 2146 3:17 
3° 23:15 = 21 32 24.45 13 19 22450 2 54 
4 2416 21 21 25 46 12 59 23 45 2 30 
“5 2517 21 10 26 46 §=612 38 2444 3 6 
6 2619 2058 27 46 12 18 25 43 «1 43 
7 2720 20 46 28 47° «11 57 26 42 1 19 
8 2821 20 34 29 47. «Il 36 27 42 0 55 
9 29 22 20 22 447 «It 14 28 41 0 32 
Io 23 20 9g 148 10 52 29 40 0 8 
Ir 124 19 55 248 10 31 ¥ 39 «0 16 
IZ 225 19 42 348 10 9 1 38 0 40 
13, 326 19 28 449 947 237 1 3 
14 427 19 14 549 9 25 336 1 27 
15 § 29 618 59 649 9 2 435 1 50 
16 630 18 44 749 8 40 534 214 
17-7 3118 28 8 49 8 18 6 33 2 38 
18 8 32 «18 12 949 755 732 3 1 
19-9 33—«17:56 1049 0-7 32 831 3 23 
20-10 34 «17: 39 1149 =7 10 9 30. 3 47 
21 1135 «17 23 1249 647 10 27. 4 10 
22 1235 17 6 13 49 6 23 1127) 4 33 
23° 13 3616 48 14 49 6 0 12 26 4 56 
24 14 37 16 31 5349 865 37 1325 5 19 
25 15 38 16 13 1649 5 13 14 23 5 42 
26 1639) «15 54 17 48 4 50 1522 6 § 
27° 17 40 «15 36 18 48 4 26 1621 627 
28 18 40 15 27 19 48) 4 3 1719 6 51 
29 19 4 14 58 1% 18 713 
3° 20 420 14 39 19 16 7 35 
31 21 44 14 20 2015 7 57 
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Apriell 
Gas ocus salis declinatio 
g. m. g- Mm, 
21 13 8 19 
22 12 8 42 
2310 9 3 
24 8 9 24 
25 7 9 46 
26 5 I0 7 
27.3. «+10 29 
28 2 10 50 
29 0 II Io 
29 58 11 31 
8 56 11 50 
154 12 12 
252 12 31 
3.50 12 52 
448 1311 
5 46 13 30 
644 13 50 
742 14 9 
8 39 )— 14 28 
9 37 14 46 
10350 615 4 
Il 33. «15 22 
12 30 15 40 
13 28° 15 57 
14 26 16 15 
15 23 16 32 
16 21 16 48 
1719 17 § 
18 16 17 21 
19 14 17 37 


May 

locus solis declinatio 
gm, g. m. 
20 11 17 52 
21 8 18 8 
22 6 18 23 
23. <4 18-98 
24 0 18 §2 
24 58 19 7 
2555 19 20 
26 53 19 33 
27 59-19 47 
28 48 19 58 
29 45 20 12 
I 42 = 20 23 
I 40 20 35 
237 20 46 
3.34 20 58 
431 21 9 
529 621 19 
626 21 29 
7 23°00 21 39 
820 21 48 
917 21 57 
IO 14 22 5 
II II 22 13 
12 9 22 21 
13 6 22 29 
14 3 22 35 
15 0 22 42 
15 57 22 48 
16 54 22 54 
17 5 22 59 
18 48 23 4 


15 
Jvne 

locus solis declinatio 
gm, g. om, 
1945 23 9 
20 42 23 13 
21 39 | 23:17 
22 36 © 23 20 
23 33-23 23 
24 30 23 26 
25 27 23 28 
26 24 23 30 
27 21 23 31 
28 18 23 32 
29 15 = 23 33 
Wi2 23 33 
19 23 33 
2 6 23 32 
3 3 23 31 
4 9 23 29 
457 23 27 
554 23 25 
6 51 23 22 
748 23 19 
8 45 23 15 
942 23 11 
10 39 23-7 
II 37 23 2 
12 34 0 22 57 
13 31 22 52 
14 28 22 46 
15 25 22 39 
16 22 22 33 
17 19 22 26 
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ate locus solis declinatio 


z 


ml 
OO CON AMP WwW NH 


Ww YN NYDN NNN ND HR mw eR me 
me OD CSI AMR WN HOW COT] AN PWD 


Jvlly 
gg. m & 
18 16 22 
19 13 22 
20 10 22 
217 2 
22 4 21 
23 1 21 
23 58 21 
2455 21 
25 52 21 
26 50 020 
27 47 20 
28 44 20 
29 41 20 
& 38 20 

136) 0619 
233 «19 
3:30: 19 
428 19 
525 19 
622 18 
720 18 
817 18 
915 18 
1012 17 
Ig #&W 
27 #4 
134 16 
14 2 16 
14 59 16 
1557 16 
16 55 15 


18 
10 

2 
53 
44 
35 
25 
15 

4 
53 
41 
30 


46 
31 
35 
59 
42 
25 

8 
50 


Avgust 
locus solis declinatio 
g- om g. m. 
17 52-15 33 
18 50 15 15 
19 47-14 57 
2045 14 39 
21 43. «14 20 
2240 14 1 
23 38 13 42 
24 36 13 23 
25 33 «13-4 
26 31 «12 44 
27 290-12 24 
28 27 12 4 
2925 II 44 
M23 1 23 
121 11 3 
219 10 42 
317 10 20 
415 959 
5313 9 38 
6 41 9 16 
710 6855 
8 8 8 33 
g 6 8 11 
wo 5 67 49 
ILS S747 
2 1 7°55 
12596 43 
13 58 6 19 
1456 0 5 57 
1555 5 34 
16 54 5 11 


September 


locus solis declinatio 
gm ge om 
17 53 4 48 
18 52 4 25 
19 51 4 2 
20 49 3 39 
21 48 3 16 
2247 2 53 
23.45 2 29 
2444 .2 6 
25.43 «1 42 
26 42 «+1 IQ 
27 40 0 55 
28 40 0 32 
29 39 0 8 
= 38 «0 16 
I 37. © 40 
236 I 3 
3.35 1 26 
4 34 1 50 
534 2 14 
6 33 2 38 
732 3 1 
8 32 3:24 
931 348 
1030 411 
Tr 30 4 34 
12290 64. 58 
1329 5 2 
14290 65 45 
15 28 8 
16 28 6 31 
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October . November December 

dias locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio _locus solis_ declinatio 

gm. gm, ga. m. gm g. om. gm. 
1 17 28 6 54 18 38 =617 28 19 13 23 
2 18 28 717 19 39 «17 44 2015 23 11 
3 19 28 7 39 20 40 #18 1+ 2116 23:15 
4 20 28 8 2 2141 18 17 22 18 23 19 
5 21 27 8 25 22 42 «18 33 23:19 23 23 
6 22 27 8 47 23 43. 18 48 24 20 23 20 
7 23 27 9 9 2444 19 3 25 22 23 28 
8 2427 9 31 2545 19 19 26 23° 23 30 
9 2528 9 53 26 46 19 32 27 25-23 31 
10 6.26 28 )=«10 15 27 47 19 46 28 26 23 32 
11 27 28 = 10 37 28 48 19 59 29 28 =. 23 33 
12 28 28 = 10 59 29 49 20 13 W 29 23 33 
13 29 28) «11 ar f 50 20 25 I 31 23 33 
14 M 28 x1 42 I Si 20 35 232 23 32 
15 129 12 3 252 20 50 3 34 23 30 
16 229 12 24 353 21 2 435 23 28 
17 3.29 12 45 454 21 13 5 37 23 26 
18 429 13 § 5 56 21 25 6 38 23 23 
19-5 30-13-25 6 57 21 35 749 23 419 
20 6 30 13 45 759 21 45 8 4r 23 15 
2r 731 4 6 9 0 2I 54 943 23.11 
22 831 14 26 IO I 22 3 10 44 23 6 
23 932 14 45 II 2 22 12 II 45 23 0 
24 1032 15 4 12 3 «22 21 1247 22 56 
25 11 33° «15 23 13 4 22 29 13 48 22 50 
26 1234 15 42 146 22 36 14 50 22 43 
27, 1334 «416 0 15 8 22 43 15 51 22 36 
28 1435 16 18 16 9 22 50 16 52 22 29° 
29 15 36 «16 36 17 10 22 56 17 54 22 20 
30 «16 37.16 53 1812 23 1 18 55 22 12 


w 
a 
H 
“I 
w 
~s 


17 11 19 56 22 3 
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the second yere after the lepe yere 





CN AM PW NH 


January 
eas locus solis declinatio 
g- m. gm, 
20 58 21 54 
2159 «421.45 
23.0 21 35 
24 I 21 25 
25 3 21 14 
26 4 21 2 
27 5 20 50 
28 6 20 37 
29 7 20 25 
sg 2013 
TIO 19 59 
211 19 45 
312 19 32 
413 19 17 
515 19 3 
616 18 48 
717 18 32 
818 18 16 
919 8 1 
10 20 17 44 
II 20 17 27 
1221 17 II 
13 22 16 53 
14 23 16 35 
15 24 16 18 
16 25 15 59 
17 26 615 41 
18 26 15 22 
19 27 15 3 
2028 14 4 
2128 14 25 


ffebruary 
locus solis declinatio 
gm. g. m. 
2229 «14 5 
23-29 =13 45 
24 30 = 13 25 
2531 #13 § 
20 32 12 44 
27 32 «12 23 
28°42 12 3 
29 32 «II 42 
%€ 33 «Il 20 
1 33 «10 58 
2 33. «+10 36 
333 10 14 
434 9 52 
534 99 30 
634 9 8 
734 8 46 
834 8 24 
934 81 
10 34 067 38 
Il 34 7 16 
12 34 = 6 53 
13 34 6 29 
1434 6 6 
15 345 43 
16 34 5 20 
1734 4 56 
18 34 4 33 
19 344.10 


Marche 
locus solis déclinatio | 
go om. g. me” 
20°31, 343° 
2131 3 22 
22 30 . 2 59 
23 3D ..2 36 
24 20 2 12 
25 28 1 48 
26 28 «61 25 
2727 I 
28 27 0 37 
29 26 0 13 
Yr 25 O10 
124 0 34 
223 0 57 
3.22 #1 21 
421 1 44 
520 2 8 
619 2 32 
718 2 55 
817 3:18 
916 3 41 
mors 4 5 
1114 4427 
1212 4 §1 
WB § 13 
1410 .§ 36* 
15 8 5.59 
16 4 6 22 
17, 6+ 6 45 
18 7 8 
19 3° 79° 
20 I 7 $1 


A BRIEF SUMME OF GEOGRAPHIE 1g 





Apriell May Jvne 

ie locus solis declinatio locus solis__declinatio locus solis declinatio 

go m. gm. gm. g. m. g. om. gm 
1 2059 «8 14 19 57. 17 48 19 31 23 
2- 21-57 8 36 2054 18 4 20 28 23:12 
3. 22 56 8 58 21 52 18 19 21 25 23 16 
4 2354 9g 19 22 49 «18 34 22 21 23 20 
5 24 53 9 4! 23.47 18 49 23 19 23 23 
6 25 51 10 2 2444 19 3 24 16 23 26 
7 2649 10 23 25 41 I9 17 25 13 23 26 
8 2748 30 44 26 39 «1g 30 26 10 23 29 


9 2846 r § 27 36 = 19 43 25 Fr 23-21 
10 29 44 Ir 26 28 34 19 56 28 4 23 32 
ir 8 42s «47 29 31 20 9 29 1 23 33 
12 140 12 7 Tl 28 = 20 21 29 58 23 33 
13 238 1227 126 20 32 % §5 23 33 
14 336 1247 223 20 43 I 52 23 32 
15 434 «13, «6 320 20 55 249 23 31 
16 5 32 13 25 417 21 6 3.46 23 29 
17 6 30-13-45 515 2117 443 23 27 
1% 728 14 4 612 21 27 5 40 23 26 
19 8 2514 23 7 9 21 36 6 37 23 23 
20 9 23 14 41 8 6 21 46 7 34 23 20 
21 10 21 14 59 9 3. 21 55 8 31 23 16 
22 I1 Ig 15 18 10 0 22 3 9 28 23 12 
231216 15 36 io 58 22 12 10 25 23 8 
24 13 14 15 53 1155 22 19 II 22 23 3 
25 1412 16 53 12 52 22 27 1219 22 58 
46 15 «9 «16 28 13 49 22 34 13 16 22 53 
27 16 7 16 44 14 46 22 40 1413. 22 48 
28 17 5 #17 1 15 43 22 47 15 10 22 41 
29 18 2 17:17 16 40 22 53 16 7. 22°35 
30 19 0 17 33 17 37-22 58 13 4 «22 28 


w 
“4 
w~ 
we 
as 
is) 
we 
we 
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Jvlly Avgust September 

eis locus solis declinatio _ locus solis_ declinatio locus solis_ declinatio 
g. m. g. m. gm g. m, gm. g. m. 

I 18 2 22 20 17 38 )=«15 38 1738 #4454. 
2 1859 22 12 18 36 «615 17 18 37. 4 31 
3 1956 22 4 19 33 15 0 19 36 4 8 
4 2053 21 55 20 31 «14 43 20 35 «3 45 
“5 2150 21 47 21 28 14 25 21 34 21 
“6 2247 21 37 2225 14 6 22 33 55 
7 2344 21 28 23 23 13 47 23 32 35 
8 2441 2117 24 21 13 27 24 30 12 


9 2538 ar 7 25 18 13 8 25 29 
10 26 35 = =20 56 2616 12 49 26 28 
II 27 33 20 44 2714 12 29 27 27 


3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 
12 28 30 20 33 2812 12 9 28 26 0 37 
13 2927 © ©020 a1 29 10 «II 49 29 25 0 14 
14 2% 24 20 10 ™m 8 11 29 = 24 © 10 
15 121 19 57 16 «m1 8 123 0 34 
16 219 19 44 2 4 1047 222 0 57 
17 316 19 31 3 2 10 26 321 #1 2K 
18 413 19 18 4 0 10 § 420 I 44 
9 § Ir 19 4 458 9 43 519 2 8 
20 6 8 18 50 5 56 Q 21 619 2 32 
2107 5 18 35 655 9 0 718 2 55 
22 8 3 1820 713 8 39 817 3:18 
23 9 o 8 6 8 51 827 917 3 42 
24 9 58 = 17 49 948 7 55 1016 4 6 
25° 1055 17 34 10 46 7 33 1116 4 29 
26 11 53° «17:19 II 45 7 10 1215 4 52 
27° 1250 17 3 12 43 6 48 1315 5 15 
28 13 48 16 46 13 42 6 25 1415 5 39 
29 14 45 16 29 14 40 6 2 14 6 2 
30 15 43 1652 ~—15 39 5 4° 16 14 6 25 


31 16 go) «615 55 16 38 57 


PERTTI, 


(te bss 
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ee October November © December 
roe locus solis declinatio _ locus solis_ declinatio locus solis declinatio 
‘< gm, gm, gm. g. m. g. m. go om. 
17 14 6 48 18 24 «17 24 1818 23° 5 
2 i314 711 19 24 17 40 20 0 23 10 
3 19:13 7 34 20 26 17 57 21 1 23 14 
4 2013 7 56 21 27 18 13 22 2 23 18 
5 2113 8 19 22 27 18 28 23.4 23 22 
6 22 13 8 42 23 28 «18 44 24 5 23 25 
7 23 «13 9 4 2429 19 0 25° 7 23 27 
8 24 13 g 26 25 30 «619 15 26 8 23 29 
9 25 13 9 48 26 31 19 28 27 10 23 31 
‘10 2613 10 10 27 32 19 42 28 11 23 32 
II 27:13 10 32 28 33 «19 56 29 13 23 33 
12 28 13° «10 54 29 34 20 10 W114 23 33 
13° 29:13 «1 16 f 35 20 22 116 23 33 
14 Mx 11 37 136 © ©20 35 217 23 32 
15 114 11 58 238 20 47 319 23 30 
16 214 12 19 339 2059 420 23 
17 315 12 40 440 21 11 5 22 23 26 
1% 415 10 0 5 4% 21 22 6 23 23 23 
19 «6-55 15 =—-13- 20 6 43 21 32 725 23 20 
20 616 13 41 744 21 43 8 26 23 16 
21 716 4 1 8 45 21 52 9 28 23:12 
22 817 «14 21 946 22 1 1029 23 7 
23. «917——«14 40 10 47 22 10 1131 23 2 
24 10 18 14 59 Il 49 22:19 1232 22 57 
25 ir 18 15 19 12 50 22 27 13 33. 22 52 
-26 1219 «15 38 13 51 22 34 14 35 22 46 
27, 13 20 «15 55 14 53 22 41 15 36 0 22 38 
28 1420 16 14 15 54 22 49 16 38 22 30 
29 15 21 16 32 16 55 22 59 17 390-22 22 
go 1622 16 49 17 56 23 0 18 40 22 14 
31°17 230¢«17: 7 19 41 22 5 


' 12 
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the therd yere after the lepe yere 





January ffebruary Marche 

ais locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio 

g. m. g. m. g. mm gm. gm, g. m, 
1 2043 21 56 2214 14 10 2017 3 52 
2 2144 21 47 23 15 13 50 21 16 3 28 
3 2245 «21 37 24.15 13 30 2216 3 5 
4 23 46 21 27 2516 13 9 23.15 2 41 
™5 24 48 21 16 26 16 12 49 2415 2 18 
6 2549 21 5 2717 12 28 25 If I 54 
7 2650 20 53 2817 12 8 26 13*%* 1 30 
8 27 51 20 49 29 18 11 47 2713 1 7 
9 2853 20 28 % 18 11 25 28 12 0 43° 
TO 29 54 20 16 1318 «I 3 2911 O19 
Ir S55 20 3 219 10 42 Y ilo 4 

156 19 49 319 10 29 110° 0 28 
13 2 58 19 35 419 9 58 2 9 0 52 
14 359 «19 21 519 9 36 3 8 1 55. 
5 5 9 19 7 619 914 47 139 
16 6 1 18 52 7 19 8 52 6 2S 
17 7 2 18 35 8 20 8 29 6 5 2 26 
1% 8 3. 18 29 9 20 8 6 7 4 240 
90609 4 8 4 10 20 7 44 8 g 312 
20 10 § I7 42 Ir 20 7 21 9 2 336 - 
21 ir 6 17 38 12 20 6 58 io 0 3 59 
22 12 7 17 15 13 20 6 35 IO 59° 4 22 
23. 13 8 16 57 419 612 11 58 4 45 
24 14 9 16 40 1519 5 49 1257 5 8 
25 5 10 16 22 16 19 5 25 1356 5 31 
26 1610 16 4 17 18 5 2 14 54 5 54 
27 IZ IL 15 45 18 4 29 15 53 6 16 
28 18 12 15 27 1g 18 4 15 16 51 6 39 
29 #19 12 «#415 8 1750 7 2 
30 2013 «14 48 18 48 7 29 
31 21 14 = 14 29 1947 7 46° 


A BRIEF SUMME OF GEOGRAPHIE 


23 





CO OI Anh wW Db 


NNR RRM BO ee HR 
SBNSSARSEA AS OF ana A 


ae locus solis declinatio 
gm. g. m. 
20 45 8 8 
21 43 8 30 
22 42 8 52 
2340 9 14 
24 38 = 9 35 
25370 9 «57 
26 35 10 18 
2% 33 10 30 
28 32 «Ir oO 
29 30 «II 21 
S 28 11 42 
126 12 2 
224 12 22 
3.22 12 41 
420 13°71 
5 18 13 21 
°616 13 40 
714 13°59 
811 14 19 
99 14 37 
16 7 14 55 
1.5 «15 13 
i 2 15 37 
13 0 I§ 50 
1357 16 5 
14 §5 16 23 
15 53. 16 40 
16 §0 «616 57 
17 48 17 13 
18 45 17 29 


ww 
=“ 0 


Apriell 


m. 


44 

ro) 
15 
30 
45 
59 
13 
27 
40 
53 

6 
18 
29 
41 
52 

3 
14 
24 
34 
44 
52 

I 

9 
17 
25 


oa May 
locus solis declinatio 

gm. g. 
1943017 
20 40 «18 
21 38 «18 
2235 18 
23 33 «18 
24 300««18 
25.27 19 
2625 19 
27 22 «19 
28 20 «19 
20 17 20 
14 20 
112 29 
2 9 20 
3 6 20 
45-3 (ak 
5 I 2a 
5 58 21 
655 21 
752 21 
849 «21 
946 22 
10 44 22 
Il 41 22 
12 38 96.22 
1335 22 
14 32 22 
15 29 22 
16 260 22 
17 23. 22 
18 20 23 


m. 


6 
II 
15 
18 
22 
25 
27 
29 
3E 
32 

33 
33 
33, 
a2 
31 
30 
28 
26 
24 
21 
i7 
13 

9 

4 

° 
55 
42 
32 | 
29 


Jvne 
locus solis declinatio 
g. m. g 
19 17 23 
20 14 23 
2l Il 23 
22 8 23 
23.5 = 23 
G4 2 23 
24 59 9-23 
25 50 23 
26 53° 23 
27 50-23 
28 47 23 
29 44 23 
WW 4I 23 
138 8623 
235 23 
3 32 «23 
429 «6923 
5 26 23 
623 23 
720 23 
817 23 
914 23 
Io II 23 
11 8 23 
iz § 23 
132 22 
13 59 22 
14 56 22 
15 53 22 
16 50 22 


26 
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Jvly August Septembr 
eas locus solis declinatio _ locus solis__declinatio locus solis declinatio 
gm. gm. g. om. g. m. go om. gm, 
I 17 48) 22 22 17 24 15 42 17 26 «4 59 
2 18 45 22 14 18 22 15 24 18 24 4 36 
3 1942 22 6 919 15 2 19 23 413 
4 2039 21 57 2017 14 48 20 22 3°50 
5 21 36 21 49 2115 14 29 21 20 3 27 
6 2233 21 40 2212 14 11 2219 3 4 
“7 23-300 21 31 23 10 13 52 2318 241 
8 24 27 21 20 24 8 13 33 24.17 217 
9 25 24 21 I0 25 5 13 13 2515 1 54 
10 26 22 020 59 26 3° «12 «54 26-14 .1.30 
Il 2719 20 47 27 I °12 34 27130 «1 7 
12 28 16 20 36 2759 «12 «14 28 12 0 43 
13 2913 20 24 2857 «11 54 2911 0 19 
14 N10 2013 2955 Il 34 =10 © 4 
1 1 8 20 0 ™ 53 «11 13 I 9 0 28 > 
16 2 5 19 47 I5t 10 52 2 8 os: 
17 3 2 19 35 249 10 31 3.8 14 
18 4 0 19 21 347 1010 4 7 138 
19 6457 «1g 8 445 949 5 6 22 
20 «5 54 «18 53 543 9 27 6 5 226 
ar 6 52 18 39 6 42 9 5 7 5 250 
22-7 49 ~~ (18 24 740 8 44 8 4 3% 
23 8 46 18 9g "8 38 8 22 9 4 3 36 
2402944 = =17 54 9 37 8 0 10. 3 4 0 
25 1041 17 38 10 35 7 38 Tr 2 423 
26 1139) «17 23 II 33 7 16 122 447 
27. 12360 «17-7 12 32 6 54 13.92 510 
28 13 34 «16 50 13 30 6 30 4 I § 33 
29 14 31 16 33 14 29 6 8 15 1 5 56 
30 #15 29 «16 16 15 28 5 45 160 619 
31 16 26 «15 59 1627 5 22 ; 





A BRIEF SUMME OF GEOGRAPHIE 25 
October November December 

dias locus solis declinatio focus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio 

g. om, gm. g. om. gm. g. mm. gm 
a oe) 6 43 18 10 17 20 18 44 23 4 
2 18 0 7 6 1911 1736 4° 19 46 23g 
3 1859) 7 29 2012 17 52 20 47° 23:13 
4 1959 751 2112 18 g 2149 «23:17 
5 20 59 8 14 2213 18 24 22 50 23 21 
6 21 59 8 37 23.14 18 41 23 5% 23 25 
7 2259 8 59 24.15 18 56 24 53 23 27 
8 23 59 g 21 2516 I9 11 25 54 23 29 
9 27459 9 43 26.17 19 25 26 56 23-31 
10. 25 59 10 § 2718 19 39 27 57-23 32 
II 2659 ©1027 28 19 «619 52 28 59 © - 23: 33 
12 28 0 10 49 29 20 20 6 Wo 23 33 
13 29 0 «11 I0 #22 20 19 I 2 23 33 
4% Mo rr 32 I 23 20 32 2 3 23 32 
15 Io Il 53 224 20 44 3.5 2331 
16 2 1 12 14 325 20 56 4 6 23 29 
17 3 1% 1234 426 21 8 5 8 23 27 
18 4 1 12 55 5 28 21 19 6 9 23 25 
19 § 2 1315 6 29 621 30 711 23 21 
20 6 2 13 36 730 21 40 8312 23:17 
aI 7 3. «13:56 83r 21 50 914 23 13 
22 8 3 14 16 9 33 21 59 Io 15 23 8 
23006«9 4 T4 35 10 34 22 8 EL 27 23-3 
24 %IO 4 14 54 II 35 2217 1218 22 58 
25 I 5 15 14 12 36 22 25 13 20 22 53 
26 12 5 15 33 13 38 22 32 14 21 22 46 
27° 13 6 15 str 14 39 22 40 15 22 22 39 
28 14 7 16 9 15 40 22 47 16 24 22 32 
29 «15 8 16 27 16 41 22 53 17 25 22 24 
30 16 8 16 45 17 43 22 59 18 26 22 16 
31 17 9 «17 3 19 28 22 8 
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The ffowrth yere and the lepe yere 





January ffebruary Marche 

teat locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatio locus solis declinatioa 
gm. g. m. go om g- m. g om, gm. 

I 2029 21 58 2159 «14 15 21 2 3 34 
2 21 30 21 49 23 0 13 55 22 I 3 10 
30 22 31 21 39 24 9 13 35 2302 2 47 
4 2332 21 29 25 I 13 14 24 0 2 23 
“5 24 33° 21 19 26 1 12 54 20 20 
6 2534 21 9 27,2 12 33 25 59 «= 36 
7 2635 20 56 28 2 1213 26 58 1 13 
8 2736 20 43 29 3 «Il 52 27 58 0 48 
9 28 38 20 31 * 3. «=I 30 28 57 0 25 
10 29 39 «620 19 1 3 10 8 29 56 o 1 
Il 2 40 20 6 2 4 1047 "55 0 22 
12 14i 19 52 3.4 1025 154 © 46 
13, 243 19 38 4 4 10 3 2 33° «1 10 
14 3-44 (19 24 5 4 941 353 1 33 
15 445 19 10 64 919 45% 157 
16 5 46 18 55 75 857 5 50 2 20 
17 647 18 40 8 5 8 35 649 2 44 
387 48 = 18 24 95 812 7480307 
19 6849 «618 8 ro 5 7 49 8 47 3 30 
20-9 50 17:55 15 7 27 946 3 53 
21° 10 5% 17 35 12 5 o£ 10 45 4 16 
22 Il 52 17 19 135 6 41 II 43 4 40 
23. 1253 «17:«2 4% 5 617 1242 5 2 
24 13 44 16 44 3 4 5 54 13.41 5 25 
25 14 54 = 16 23 16 4 § 30 1439 65 48 
26 1555 16 8 74 57 15 38) «6 11 
27 16 56 15 50 1% 3 4 44 16 37 6 34 
28 1757 15 32 19 3 421 1735 6 57 
29 18 57 15 13 20 02 3 58 18 34 7 19 
go 19 58 14 53 19 32 7 41 
31 2059 «14 34 2031 8 3 


A BRIEF SUMME OF GEOGRAPHIE 





Cnr An fF WN 


Apryell 
pied locus solis declinatio 
g. m g. om. 
21 29 8 26 
22 27 8 47 
2326 69 «9 
24.24 9 30 
25 23 9 52 
26 21 10 13 
27 19 10 34 
2817 10 55 
2915 11 16 
B14 11 38 
112 11 58 
210 12 18 
3 8 12 38 
4 6 12 58 
5 3 13:17 
6 1 13 36 
6 59 13 56 
757 1415 
855 14 33 
Q 12 14 52 
10 50 1§ 10 
11 48 15 28 
1245 15 45 
13 43 16 3 
14 41 16 20 
15 38 16 37 
16 36 0616 54 
17 33. «17: Io 
18 31 «17 26 
19 28 617 41 


May 
locus solis declinatio 
gm gm. 
20 26 17 56 
2124 18 12 
22 21 18 26 
23 19 «18 42 
24.16 18 56 
25 13 19 IL 
26 1r 19 24 
27 8 19 37 
28 6 19 49 
29 3 20 3 
Ho 2015 
0 58 20 27 
155 20 38 
252 20 48 
349 21 1 
447 21 12 
5 44 21 22 
641 21 32 
738 «21 41 
835 21 50 
931 21 59 
10 30 «6.22 8 
II 27 22 19 
12 24 22 24 
13 21 22 30 
1418 22 37 
15 15 22 44 
1612 22 50 
17 4 22 56 
18 6 23 1 
Ig 3 23 5 


27 - 
Jvne 
locus solis declinatio 
gom g om, 
20 0 23 10 
2057 23 14 
2154 23 18 
22 5% 23 21 
23 48 «23 24 
24 45 23 27 
25 42 23 28 
26 39 © 23:30 
27 36 «23 32 
28 33 23 33 
29 30-23-33 
27 23 33 
124 23 32 
221 23 34 
3 19 23 30 
416 23 38 
5 13 23 26 
610 23 24 
7 7 23,32 
8 4 23°18 
9: E8314 
09 58 23 10 
10 55 23-5 
II 52 23 1% 
1249 22 
13 46 22 50 
1443 22 44 
15 40 22 37 
16 37-22 31 
17 34 22 24 


56 
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Jvly August Septembr 
Giese locus solis declinatio _locus soljs declinatio locus solis declinatio 
gm, a. m. gm. g- om, g. om. g. om, 
1 18 31 22 16 18 8 15 28 18 g 4 42 
2 19 28 22 8 19 5 15 10 19 8 419 
3 2025 21 59 20 3 «14 52 20 7 3 56 
4 2122 21 5x 2I r 14 34 21 5 3 32 
5 22 20 21 42 21 58 14 15 22 4 3 9 
~6 23:17 21 33 22 56 13 56 23.3 247 
7 2414 21 23 2354 13 37 24 2 2 23 
8 2511 21 12 24 51 13:18 25 0 20 
9 26 8 at 1 25 49 12 58 2559 1 36 
Io 27 § 2050 26 47 12 38 26 58 1 12 
11 28 2 20 38 27 45 12 19 27 57 0 49 
12 29 0 20 27 28 43 «11 59 28 56 0 25 
13 2957 20 15 29 41 11 38 2955 oO 1 
4% Lk I14 20 3 ™ 39) «soar 18 = 54 © 22 
15 I 5r 19 50 136 10 57 153 0 46 
16 249 19 38 2 33 «10 37 252 1 9 
17 3:46 19 24 3.31 10 15 351 1 33 
18 443° 19 11 429 9 53 450 1 56 
19 65 41 «18 52 527 «9 32 5 50 2:20 
2a «6 3818 42 6 25 gir 649 2 44 
21735 «18 27 724 8 49 748 3067 
22 8 33 18 12 8 22 8 27 8 48 3 31 
2350-9 33——«17: 57 920 8 5 947 3 54 
24 1027 17 41 10 19 7 42 10 47 4 18 
25 11 25 17 26 II 17 7 23 1146 441° 
26 1222 17 10 12 16 6 59 1246 5 4 
27 13 20 16 54 1314 6 36 13.45 5 27 
28 1417 16 37 1413 6 13 1445 5°51 
29 15 15 16 20 15 12 5 51 1545 6 14 
30, 16:12 «16 3 16 11 5 28 16 45 6 37. 
31 1710 15 46 17 10 5 5 
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October November December 
elas locus solis declinatio focus solis  declinatio locus solis declinatio 
gm gm. g. m gm. g- om. gm. 
1 17 45 7 0 18 55 17 38 19 31 23 8 
2 18 44 a 34 19 56 617 48 20 32 ©23 «12 
3 19 44 7 46 2057 18 5§ 21 3300 23 16 
4 20 44 8 8 21 58 18 21 22 35 23 20 
5 2r 44 8 31 22 59 18 37 23 360-23 24 
6 22 44 8 53 24 0 18 52 24 38 23 26 
7 2344 9 15 25 1 19 7 25 39 23 28 
8 24 44 9 38 26 2 19 22 26 41 23:30 
9 2544 10 0 27. 3. «19 36 27 42 23 32 
Io 26 44 10 22 28 4 19 49 28 44 23 33 
IE 27 44 10 44 29 6 20 3 29 45 = 23-33 
12 2844 If § t 7 2016 W347 = 23-33 
13° 29 44 «II 27 1 8 20 28 1 48 23°32 
14 M45 11 48 -2 9 2041 250 23 31 
“15 145 12 9 310 20 53 35% 23 29 
16 245 12 29 41% 21 5 4.59. 2327 
17 3.45 12 50 513 21 16 554 23 25 - 
18 446 13 11 644 21 27 6 56 23 22 
19‘ 5 46 13 31 715 21 38 758 23 18 
20 646 13 51 8 16 21 48 8 59 «23 14 
a 747 «#14 8 g9 18 2t 57 10 O 23:10 
22 8 48 14 31 10 19 22 6 Ir r 23 § 
23 9 48 14 50 II 20 22 15 12 32430 
24 +1049 I5 9 12 21 22 23 134 22 54 
25 Il 50 15 24 13 23. 22 31 14 6 22 48 
26 12 50 15 46 14 24 22 38 15 7 22 41 
27,13 §1 16 5 15 25 22 45 16 9 22 34 
28 14 51 16 23 16 26 22 §2 17 10 22 26 
29 «+15 53 16 41 17 280 22 57 18 11 22 18 
30 1653 16 58 18 29 23 2 19 13 22 10 
31 «17:54~=«O«17:«16 2014 22 I 
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By this table aforesette ye maye knowe in.what signe the 
sonne is in everie daye of the yere and -in‘what degre and what 
declynation he hathe. And furste ye must considre that upon 
everye table be conteyned the namys of the monethes, and in 
the furst lyne of the table on the lyfte hande be conteyned the 
nombre of the daies and in the next ij lynes be conteyned the 
degrees and mynutes in what place of the signes the sonne is in 
everie daye, and in this wise it is of everie table of monethes that 
be sette afore. And ye shal understande that 60 mynutes is a 
degree, and 30 half a degree, and 20 a 4, and 15 a }, and 12 a1, 
and 10 a }, and 6a 44. 

And bycause ye shal understonde this table the better I shal 
put here an exemple. Yff ye will know what signe, degrees and 
declination the sonne hathe the 24 daye of Maye in the furst 
yere after the lepe yere, serche owt in the table the moneth of 
maye and on the lyfte hande in the fyrst lyne seke owt the 
24 daie, and in the same lyne toward the right hande under the 
place of the sonne ye shal fynde 12 degrees and g mynutes, 
and in the same lyne next to it toward the right hande under 
the declynation ye shal fynde 22 degrees and 21 mynutes. So 
shal ye say that the 24 daie of maye the sonne is in 12 degrees 
and 9 mynutes of gemini and hath 22 degrees and 21 mynutes 

fol. 16r of declynation. . 


A Rule to take the Altitude of the Sonne at Mydday 
with your Astrolabie or Quadrant. 


YE SHALL understonde that from the xj daye of Marche to 
the xiiij daie of Septembre the sonne goethe on the northe parte 
of the equynoctiall and from the xiiij day of Septembre to the 
xj daie of Marche the sonne goeth on the south parte of the lyne 
equynoctiall. ; 

Wuen the sonne goeth on the northe parte of the equynoctiall 
and the shadowe toward the northe, or elles when the sonne 

T All this section is re-arranged and shortened by Barlow, but 


Enciso gives the solar declinations only, and not the sun’s position in 
the signs of the zodiac. 
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goeth’ on the southe parte of the equynoctiall and the shadowe 
likewise toward the southe. Then marke the altitude that ye take 
at middaye with your astrolabie or quadrant and loke how many 
degrees ther lacketh of go, and to them that lacketh ye must 
put the declynation of that daye and somme them together, and 
so many degrees as it amounteth to ye be aparted from the 
equinoctiall on the side that the shadow or the sonne goeth on. 
Aso when the sonne goeth on the north parte of the equi- 
noctiall and the shadowe toward the southe or when the sonne 
goeth on the south parte of the equynoctial and the shadowe 
toward the northe. Then to the degrees y' ye take with your 
astrolabie or quadrant at myddaie ye must put therto the decly- 
nation of that daye, and if the sonne! comyth not to go degrees 
then ye be on the other side of the equynoctiall contrary to the 
sonne so many degrees as lacketh of go, and if the sonne? be 
juste go degrees ye be under the equynoctiall, and if the sonne3 
passeth go degrees then ye be aparted from the equinoctiall the 
degrees that sobritht of go betwene the sonne and the equi- 
noctiall on the side that the sonne goeth on. So that when it 
come not to go degrees ye be on the other parte of the equi- 
noctiall, and when it is just go then ye be under the equynoctiall, 
and when it passyth go degrees then ye be betwene the sonne 
and the equinoctiall. Also when ye take the sonne in go degrees 
juste and maketh no shadow upon no part, then ye shal loke 
what declynation the sonne hath that daie and toward what 
parte, and there ye shal say ye be that daye. fol. 16v 


A Rule for the Northe Starre 


Wuen the starre goeth above the pole then of the altitude 
that ye do take ye must abate5 so many degrees as the star is 
above the pole, and so many degrees as resteth ye be aparted 
from the lyne equinoctiall. Also when the sterre is under the 
pole then to the altitude that ye do take ye must put so many 
degrees as the sterre is under and so somme your altitude and 


1i,e.somme. 7 Again an error for somme. 3 Somme. 
4 Spanish sobrar, to be over and above. 5 Subtract. 


fol. 177 
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the degrees that lacketh together, and so many degrees ye be. 
aparted from the equynoctiall toward the pole artik. By this 
figure shal ye knowe when the starre is under the pole or above. 
ALso by this figure (see Plate II) ye maye knowe the houres ’ 
of the nyght for ye shall understonde that from lyne to lyne is 
3 houres and everie xv daies the guardest chaunge an houre. 
By THIs compasse (see Plate III) ye maie lightly knowe how 
many leges go to a degree in every poynt of the compasse 
countyng xvij leges 42 to a degree after the opynion of those 


fol. 17» that have the experience of the sea for so thei finde it. 


Now ruat I have declared a parte of the sphere and with it 
I have set owt the declynations of the sonne and certeyne rules 
how thei shal take ther altitude of the sonne and northe starre, 
whiche sufficeth for my purpose to shewe how everie pilat may 
take ther altitude. Therefore nowe I entende as nye as god wyl 
geve me grace to set furth the costes of the landes with ther 
derotas and altitudes, shewyng every place how many degrees it 
stondyth in and also every province what people, laye or secte 
thei be of and of ther comodities. tf 

AND As the equynoctiall devideth all the worlde in ij equall 
partes which we call the one meridional and the other septen- 
trional, in likewise so dothe the lyne diametro devide all the 
worlde in other ij partes from pole to pole, and the one of these 
ij partes is called orient and the other occident, and this line 
passeth by the iland of ferto, which is the most occidental place 
of al the ilandes of canaria, and here he devideth al the worlde 
in ij partes the one toward orient and the other toward occydent. 
And of these ij partes, the orient we wyll devide in iiij partes that 
is Asia, the indie orientale, affrica and Europa. Asia and Europa 
devideth the river Tanais which entreth into the lake meotides 
which is in the se euxino. And asia and affrica devideth the ryver 
nylus which entreth by alexandria. And asia and the indie 
oriental devideth a river that is in the ende of persea whiche 


1 Two stars in the Lesser Bear. 


2 ‘Taking 4 miles to the sea league this gives 70 miles to a degree. 
See Appendix II. 
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entreth into the persian see, so that Asia stondes in the myddis 
of them alle. 

AND BYCAUSE europa is the most occidental parte I wyl speke 
of it fyrste and wyl begynne at the stret of giberaltare where is 
Terypha. This Europa is devided in vj partes, which is Spayne, 
ffrance, Germany, ytalie, grecia and Scythia. And for asmoche 
as spayne is the most occidentall I wyl begynne in it at strete 
giberaltar and so folowe the coste to the uttermost part of fol. 18r 
Septentrion which is gotia. And by every coste I wyl put the 
province that it falleth in and what comoditee it hathe, and this 
done I will turne ageine to the stret of giberaltare where I 
beganne, and so to folowe the other costes by the same ordre 
till I come to gaticarant which is the furthest parte that we have 
knolege of in our tyme. 

TERIPHA? is in the stret of gibraltare. It stondeth in 36 degrees Spayne 
ther is from teripha to Cales3 xiij legis, the coste lieth northe. 
In this province be the best pastures of all Spayne for catall 
and bredis large bestes, the countrey is hote and plenty of corne 
and wyne and al other vitalles. - 

Capys is a litel yland where hercules dyd set hys pyllers. It Cadys 
stondeth hard by the mayne lande and on the southe parte of 
the ilonde be many shouldes and on the northe parte is a good 
baie and the comyng into the baye is on the west parte. The 
shippis that passyth from ponyent to levant and from levant 
to ponyent dothe repayre in this baye. And hitherto tratyth 
marchantes out of al parties. Within this baye is the port senct Port 
mary+ the whiche is a good port, but it hathe a barre in the {emt 
comyng in, and here cometh the river of guadalette. This port 
sent mary is a faire towne and of good trat, and here thei make 
moche baye salts. ffrom the port sent mary to sent lucar by the §. Lucer 
see is 5 leges. In sent lucer cometh a river called quadalquyvir 
which is a grete river, shippis goes up in it to Cyvil. The heade 
of this river cometh out of the serra navada by granat and 


* Ptolemy’s Cattigara. 2 "Parifa, 36° N. 
3 Cadiz. Contemporary maps show the port upon an island. 
4 This port had a colony of English merchants. 
5 Nicholas Thorne was a shipper of salt to Bristol. 
c 
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fol. 180 segura, and upon thes ryvers be iij of the best cities in Andalozia 
which is granada, cordua and cyvyll. Cordua in the tyme of 
mores was gretelie named of science, for ther were many grete 
lerned men brought up in it?. : 

Civill CYVYLL is a grete cytie and of moche tratte from the’ indyes 
and other partes. Granada hathe ben gretelie enhabited when it 
was of morys but now it is not so moche. Ther is grete quantetie 
of sylke growen and made in hit whiche thei lade for other 
partyes, and hath plentie of good wolle and abundant of corne 

~and wyne, oyle and al maner of frutes, and vitall the best that is 
in Andolosia. In this citie is alwaies kept one of the hie chaun- 

Granat. cerie courtes of spayne. This citie of granat was taken from the 
mores few? yeres past by the king of spayne ffernandus the iij*. 
In this andolosia be bredde many goodlie light horsys called 
genettes, the best in all spayne. Cades stondis in 36 degrees } 
sent lucar in 37. Sent lucar is a good towne and here thei lade 
the seckes3 to dyverse placis. ffrom sent lucar to the bay of leep 
is 13 degrees. The coste lieth north west quarter west. In this 
bay is saltesse, leap and ayamonte, wherin entreth the river 
called guadiana which cometh from the serres consuegra+ and 
passeth by the province of stremadura, and upon the bordres of 
thes rivers be thes townes folowyng, badaioz, merida, medelyn 
and sidad real. Here be grete pastures for catell and shepe, and 

. tn this baye of leep ben laden many bastardes5, muscadils, figges 

Capes, and almondes for divers partes. ffrom this baye of lepe be- 

** vincent synneth the lande of portugale, and from hence to cape sent 
vincent is 35 leges, which stondeth in the lande of portugal. The 
cost lieth west. This cape is in 37 degrees and joyning with it on 
the est parte is langust a good porte. ffrom cape sent vyncent to 
cape spichell is 30 legis, the coste lieth northe and on the 


~ 

1‘ Alvicena, Averuyz, Lucano, Seneca e nuestro Juan de mena:’ so 
they are named by Enciso. 

2'This use of ‘few’ in reference to a period of twenty-six years should 
be noted. 

3 Sacks. Unfortunately Barlow does not enlarge from his own 
experience on the Spanish author’s description of S. Lucar and its 
wine trade. 

4 Sa de Cuenca. 5 Sweet wine. 
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southe part of this cape is setubal a good port, and on the 
northe parte is leuxbourne! wher entreth the river taio?. This fol. tor 
cape spichel is in 38 degrees }, and this river Taio begynneth 
in the serres of quenca and molina and comyth by toledo and 
aransenilo unto portugale. It is a grete river and upon the 
bordres stondis quenca and toledo which is an auncyent cytie, 
and also there is the citie of placencia and alcantera. Leux- Leux- - 
’ bourne is a good citie and the gretest that is in portugal, the born 
port is large and good. Here is al the trat of the shippys that 
comyth from calicut and malaca with spices: In this countre is 
but lytel corne and plentie of catelle, hit is called lusitania. In 
this citie be many riche marchantes and is of grete trat owt of 
al partes. 

Frrom cape spichell to cape sanchete be 12 leges. This cape is 
in 39 degrees, and northe of this cape be the burlynges which be 
certein rockes in the see. ffrom cape sanchete to oporto which is 
the ende of portugal is 45 leges. This oporto is in 41 degrees 4, Oporto 
it.is a good port where entrethe the river called duero which. 
cometh out of castil from certyn serres named orbion. Thes 
mountaynes begynnys in galisia and goes by the asturyas and 
ther thei be devyded, the tone part goeth by byskay to the 
montaynes perineos and the other parte goys by this orbion to 
moncaio which is in the begynnyng of aragon. And from thens . 
turneth by quenca to granata3. This river duero as he comytl’, 
from the mountaynes he goeth by soria, avanda and simancas 
‘and ther he meteth with arlanca and arlancon which comyth:- Pe 
from the feldes of burgus, and from thens to samora anid 
passyth by portugal and entreth see at oporto, and in the 
bordres# of this ryver stondeth burgus, valodilith, toro, samora, 
soria, segovia, medina, salamanca and leon. Leon is an ancyent Leon ; 
citie of castil and of riche marchanttes. . 

Frrom Oporto to bayon is 15 legis, the cost lieth northe. 
Bayon is in 42 degrees and here entreth the ryver maryno$ which 

1 Lisbon. ? Tagus. 

3 This section shows a clear knowledge of the broad topography 


of Spain. Moncayo and S* de Cuenca separate Castile from Aragon. 
41.e. in the basin of the Douro. 5 R. Minho. 
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passyth by the port maryno and gathereth the most part of his 
waters out of galisia, and upon the bordres of this tever is the 
citie called lugo wher be nepys! so bygge that be somme that 
wayeth xl or 1 pounde a pece. 

From bayon ther entreth a gulf wher stondeth the padron 
and pont vedra, before this gulf be ij ylands and by hit is a place 
called mueros. In the padron is a trough of stone w*" ignorant 
people saie that the bodie of sent Jamys was brought in it by 
the disciples from ierusalem by see when he was martyred, and 
from thens his bodie was caried to compostella? which is the 
best cytie of galisia suche as thei be. Thei be encresed by reson 
of the grete resorte of pylgrymes that war wont to repare to 
sent Jamys from all places, and in olde tyme this was called 
tingitania. This province of galesia is a londe of grete moun- 
taynes and metelie provided of corne, wyne and vitalle. The 
people be somewhat rude and enclyned to robbyng and discen- 
tion, and in it is moche tymbre for shippis and housys. ffrom 
bayon to cape fenestre is 25 legis, the cost lieth northwest 
quarter northe in 43 degrees. Within this cape stondis mount- 
joy, a prety towne and a good port. 

Frrom Cape fenestre to the groyne3 is 15 legis at est quarter 
northest, and by the groyne is a litil ilonde. This port of the 
groyne is the best in spayne. Here is the towre that hercules 
dyd sett, and sailing out of the groyn northest ye shal doble a 
cape and from that cape to fountrabyet w" is the ende of 
spayne is 105 legis. The cost lieth est and betwene the groyne 
and fountrabie be thes portes folowing, avivero, Rybadero, lanes, 
sant ander and alaredo w* is a good port. From ribadero to 
santander is 35 legis, from sent ander to bylbo5 14 legis, from 
bylbo to fountrabie 25 leges. Before ye come to fount rabie is 
gitaria, saynt sebastian and the passage, which be good portes 
but the passage is the best, it stondeth in 44 degrees. In the 
parage of bylbo is the province of byskay, and sant sebastian 
is in the province of lepuzcua®, it is mountayne contreis and 

* turnips (O.E.D.). ? Santiago. 3 Corunna. 


4 Fuenterrabia on the French frontier. 
5 Bilbao. © The Basque province of Guipuzcoa. 
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hathe litle corne and wyne but that as is brought to them from fol. 207 _ 
other partes. Thei have plentie of woodes and make many 
- shippis, the people be colerike and soone steryd to angre and 
where thei overcome thei be very cruell but at the first brunt 
if thei be manfully resisted ther hartes be soone overcome. Thei 
be good maryners and occupie moche the see. 
. In this province they have moche iron and stele and make 
moche artilerie and harneis of al sortes. At fountrabia endeth Fount- 
spayne and betwene hit and bayon begynneth the mountaynes rabie 
perineos! which goes into mount joy that is in the levant see 
betwene narbona and barsalona in the province of ruysellion. 
Thes mountaynes devides fraunce and spayne. It is from the 
north see at fountrabie unto the levant see which is in colibre 
75 lege, and all the reste of spayne and portugal is compassed with 
the see. It is in compasse 590 leges and of longitude 200 leges +. 
and of latitude 120 leges. ffraunce 
In Bayon begynneth the kingdom of ffraunce. This kingdom 
is devided in iiij provinces adjoyning to iiij principall rivers, the 
one is called rodano? which goys to the levant see by the pro- 
vince of narbona and the dolfynalgo3. The other is garrunat 
whereas the province of gascoyn and toluss falleth, the other is 
lirus® wheras the province of torayn falleth, the iiij is escana7 
where is the bella frauncia. 
FFRAUNCE stondeth betwene the levant see and the ocean see8, 
and on the southwest part it hathe spayne and the monteynes 
perineos and on the septentrion parte it hathe germania, and is 
set in the 6 and 7 clyme from 42 degrees to 53, and in the be- 
gynnyng, which is at bayon, it hath the longest daie and nighte at 
15 houres 4, and in the myddes wher is bella francia it hathe the 
longest daie and night of xvj houres and at the ende which is by 
the river reyno it hathe the longest daye and night of 17 houres. 
It is a good countrey in abundaunce of corne and wyne and 
vitailles, the people be enclyned to studie in lerning of science fol. 20u, . 
and handy craftes. THis bayon entreth the river called —— 


1Pyrenees. 7? Rhone. 3 Dauphiné. 4 Garonne. 
5 Toulouse. © Loire. 7 Seine. 
8 t.e. between the Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean. 
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whiche descendeth from the mountaynes peryneos and passeth 
by salvaterra and: by the countrey of ortest which is 4 part of 
gascoyne. It hathe a good port and taketh moche fysshe in this 
river and spetially salmondes. ffrom bayon to burdeaux is 30 
leges, the coste lieth at northe. In the parage of this coste unto - 
the mounteynes perineos is the countrey of gascoyn. 

Burdeux is a good porte, it hathe before it a certaine ilande. 
Ther entreth the ryver garruna, it hath before it an ilande called 
lairon?. This river garruna hathe his furste begynnyng in the - 
mmounteyns pareneos and in the mounte Comeno, it passeth by 
the province and citie of Tolose. In this citie of tolus hath bene 
a grete universitie and is yet and of grate trate of wode. Bur- 
deaux is a riche citie and of grete trat and moche corne and 
wyne and of vitaile abundant. ffrom burdeux to Rochel is 12 
leges. Rochel is a good towne of trate and hathe before it an 
ylande called Roy3. ffrom Rochel to Nanntys is xxv legis, the 


. coste goeth at northe quarter northest. Betwene bayon and 
. nanntes lieth the lordship of Guyan. Bayon is in 44 degrees, 


’ called 


Britayn 


fol. 21r 


burdeux in 46, Rochel and nanntes in xlviij. Nanntys is the furst 
place of the dukedom of Breteyne and contynue to Roone w 
is a grete cytie and of moche trate. In hit entreth the ryver © 
5 the which hath his begynnyng in the mounteynes 
alpes of almayne and passeth by the lande of burgundie, and ie 
there it meteth with the rivers that cometh out of the mounteyn 
comeno ffrom the province of overina®, and cometh by the 
province of turonia7 unto nanntys. Hit is the gretest river of 
fraunce. Nanntes is aboundant of corne, wyne and al maner of 
vitailes. 

Frrom nanntys where beginneth the dukedome of bretayne 
to cape founte® is 40 leges, the cost lieth west. Upon this coste 
are many daungers, in the myddes of it is labella an ylande9. The 
cape fonte hath on the west parte the yland of syent°where many 
shippes perishe upon the sholdes that be about it, and before 





1 Orthes. 2 Tle d’Oleron. 3 Ile de Ré. + Rouen. 
5 The name Loire is omitted. © Auvergne. 7 Touraine. 
8 Pointe du Raz. 9 Belle Ile. x0 J. de Sein. 
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seyn on the northe parte be iiij ylondes and by them is the.ilond 


“of ugynt', hit is’ betwene cape furno and cape fonte. Betwene 


these ilondes is a gulf and at the end of the gulfe is the castle 
of breste which is most named of britayn. Sayn and the cape 
fonte are in 48 degrees }, uxynt and cape furno is in 49 degrees }. 
ffrom cape furno to the gulf of sent malo is 23 leges, from the 
begynnyng of the gulf to cape quees is 12 leges. The cost 
goeth at est. The cape quees is in so degrees }. This gulf hath 


. many ilandes and shouldes. ffrom the cape quees to Roone be 
- 30 leges, the cost lyeth at est quarter southeste. In the middle Roan 


a 


of the river be certeyne ilondes and at the comyng in on the 
northe side is anaflor and further in is the citie of Roen. This 
river is called escanion2, it hathe his begynnyng in the mount 
bogesus which descendeth from Alemayne and passeth by the 
province of campanya3 and bella francia, which is the best Parys 
land of all fraunce, and it cometh by the citie of parys and to * 
Roon and there it entreth into the see. 
The citie of parys is the gretest citie of ffraunce and the ~ 
most noble. Here resideth the councell and governement of all ° 
the realme and is a grete universitie. a 
Roon is a good citie and hath moche trat of lynen clothe 
and other marchandise and hath plentie of all maner victualles. BS 
Betwené Rone and the gulf of sent malo where endeth the : 
dukedom of bretayne begynneth normandie which is a riche Nor- 
province. ffrom cape of anaflor to Calices be 32 legis, the cost mandy -. 
lieth northest. 3 
CALyce is a towne under the kyng of Englande so strongelie 
fortifyed with al engynes of warre and men of armes that it is Calyce 
expugnables and stondeth in 52 degrees, and here the marchants Git 
of englande kepe ther trat of the stapull of woolys that gocth fol. 21v 
owt of englande. In the parage of this coste lieth picardie. The 
este parte of englande stondeth northe of Calyce and betwene Picardy 
englande and Calyce is but a kennyng of the see over®, At this 
tyme I wil leve to speke of englande til I come back ageyne, so 
that nowe I wy} folowe this coste. 


1 Ushant. 2 Seine. 3 Champagne. 
4 Calais. SInvulnerable. © A kenning was 20 miles. 
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Ffrom calice to bruges is 18 leges and from bruges to brabant 
is other xviij leges. Before bruges comyth in a river into the see 
and in the comyng in is an ylonde almoste triangle and within 
that is the port of sluys. This coste hathe iij ilondes one-after an 
other and in this parage is the countrie of flaunders, brabant and 
the londe of Turney. In thes lordshippes be many good cyties of 
grete trat and occupieng, as bruges, gaunt, bruslys, mechlyn 
and Antwerpe. Passing the countrey of flaunders the coste 
goeth at northeste to the ilond of seelande where comyth the 
ryver of Ryne, and between flaunders and the river of ryne is the 
lordship of brabant. Thes londes of brabant and flaundres be 
colde and humyde, plenteous of corne and vitaill, but ther 
growith no wyne but drynke comonly beere. fflaundres is in 
53 degrees, and holande and that parte of brabant in 54 degrees, 
In this contrey is made moche lynen clothe and wollen of 
dyverse sortes and much harneis, The. people of thes parties be 
of good complexion and geven moche to handie craftes. This 
river of Ryne, entreth into holland by iij partes. The ij partes 
come by the ylande of holand w* is within the lande, and the 
other at the ende of holande. In this lond thei make the fynest 
lynen clothe that is in all europa w* is called hollande. Hit is a 
londe of grete pastures and hathe moche catell. The people be 
of good conversation and quiete among them selfes, hit hath 
aboundance of corne and catell and fysshe. The river of ryne 
goeth by the alpes by almayne and comyth from the montaynes 
adulia and the blacke mountayne, and from the monteynes 
of bohemia, and cometh by franconia. It cometh from iiij partes 
and joyneth all in a lake which is by the citie of constancia, and 
from thens it goeth to basilia where the councell was kept for 
a reformation of the crysten faithe, and from thens it goeth to 
argentea, maguntia and coleyne.! Unto this ryver of Rhyne 
ther comyth an other rever from the mounteyn voieso? that 
joyneth with river of Rhyne by the see, and betwene this and the 
Rhyne is the Dukedome of burgoyne. By all this rever of Rhyne 
it is very plentie of corne and al maner of vitalles and many 

* Strasbourg, Mainz, Cologne. 2 Vosges. 
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goodlie cities and in. the monteyns toward almayn be mynes of 
fyne sylver, moche yron and stele, and by this river of Rhyne 
is the ende of fraunce. is 

Frrom Rhyne to the river albynt is 50 leges and the coste germania 
goeth at northest, and in the parage of this coste is the lande of 7" 
hye germany and hath upon the southe parte the province of 
saxony and upon the west parte frisia, and on the este side marca 
antica siticia?, Betwene thes ij Ryvers ryne and albyn be the 
provinces of germany, ffrisia, saxonia, vetessalia and turingia3. Gey 
The province of frisia is passing the river of ryne hard by the mania ... 
see, hit is a playne lande of moche medowes and pastures and "7" 
litel wode. The people be liberal and good to straungers, thei 
be subject to no prince but choseth them judges every yere tp 
rule the comonaltie. 

Saxonye is betwene frigia and bohemia. This londe is fertill 
and hath many goodlie revers with myche fysshe and many 
grete cities and fortresses. And in the mountaynes moche coper 
and marbles of dyvers colours and many wylde beastes. The 
people of this province be tall of person and well made and 
valiant, thei be all called germayns. This contrey is cold, it 
stondeth from 53 degrees to 56, the daie and nyght that thei 
have is of 17 hours $ and 18 houres. The comyng in of albyn Albyn 
is in 56 degrees, and from Albyn the coste goeth 45 leges at fol. 22v, 
northest quarter northe, and at the comyng in it hathe of 
breadth 20 legis. This comyng in is called the province of dacia 
or denmark. 

THE ende of this lande of Denmarke stondith in 70 degrees Dacia 
and from this land to gotia which is norway that is almost 
compassed with the see is but 20 leges, and from thens to the 
land of denmarke is other 20 leges which stondis upon norwaies 
side, so ther are ij dacias the one in germanye and the other in 
norwaye, and from albyn to the river adura‘ is 66, and the lande 
between thes ij ryvers is called germania maior. And from 
denmarke betwene thes ij rivers stonde the provinces of Ham- 


T Elbe. ? The Altmark. 
3 Frisia, Saxony, Westphalia, Thuringia. + Oder. 
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burgh, messenburgh!, berlyn and marca antiqua, and al-is 
germany. These ij rivers of albyn and adora springis in the 
montens of boemia whiche be of a grete hight, growing triangle, 
and in the myddis of them stondis bohemia and braag?, and 
betwene them sprengis the river albia and rynneth by germany 
till it come to the see, hit is a large ryver. The people of this ° 
contrey of germanye be grete of person and valyant, enclyned to 
warre. In tyme paste thei deffended the romaynes manfully and 
were never overcome of them, though many tymes thei had con- 
quered all gallia, w° is fraunce, unto the ryver of Ryne, and so 
thei kept them tyll the tyme of Cesar auguste, who made them 
so strong warre that he brought them in gretenecessitie. Therfore 
thei fyll to agrement to be subiects to the emperour of Rome 
with condition to be free of payeng eny thinge to him. The 
lande is somewhat esteryll3 bycause of the grete montaynes that 
be in it wherein be many wylde bestes. Thei have mynys of 
sylver yron and stele. 

THE province of bohemia is cyrcued+ with many grete 
mountaynes wherein be many wylde bestes, but the lond within 
is playne and very frutefull and moche catel! and grete, and in 
the ryvers and pondes grete plentie of fysshe. Here is the citie 
of praags whiche hathe ben gretelie enhabited tyl suche tyme 
that certeyne erronyous opynions sprange among them and then 
they fyll to dyscorde and warre, so that the most parte of them 
war slayne by batall. The people be valiant and be not under 
the obedience of themprour nor of none other prince. Hit hath 
one the est parte the province of mauravia® w* is a goodlie 
contrey and plentyfulle, with many goodlie cities and townes 
and well inhabited. The lond of austria lieth south of it. 


¥ Mecklenburg. 2 Prague. 3 Barren. 

4Sp. circuir, to encircle. Barlow often coins a word from the 
original, where his English vocabulary fails him. 

5 The original Spanish runs: ‘ay enella una ciudad que se llama Praga 
que es gran pueblo y aun dizen que en tiempo passado avia cincuenta mil 
vezinos enella: pero que quando la heregia vuo enella una batalla entre 
los erejes y los xpianos a do murieron tantos que quedo mas dela media 
depoplada ...’ Further details of heretical views of the Hussites 
follow, which Barlow omits. 


6 Moravia. 
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Ture is from the river adora to the ryver missalia‘ 30 legis, River 
the cost lieth at est quarter north est, betwene thes ij rivers be missalia 
the provinces of pomeran and pollonia maior. This river hath 
his begynnyng in the serras ortinias where is the province of 
pollonia minor and massovia? and Russia which be hard by Russia 
the mountaynes sarmaticos and riscos. 

Pollonia is a kingdom on it self. Though it be but small it is Pollonia 
well enhabited, the people be of goodlie stature and favour and 
of good conversation with a loving mynde to straungers, the 
londe is fertill and hathe many mines of latyn and coper. Ther 
ar grete rivers and plentie of fyshe, and thei have many grete 
horsys. 

ffrom the river messalia to the river mamon3 is 35 leges, the 
cost lieth at est quarter northest. Betwene thes ij rivers be ij 
grete pooles and of every one of them procedeth a river and thei 
both come unto the see together at a place called albigen4+. Here 
is the province of Spruces that stondeth on the est of this see, 
and south, of it hathe the province of austria and toward the 
oryent it hath the lande of pollonia. This river mamon hath 
his begynnyng on the northe parte of the mountaynes Rypheus. river 
This londe stondeth in 54 and 56 degrees. ffrom this river to ™4™"0n 
livonia w*" is a province toward the northe is 120 legis and the 
cost lieth compasse at northest. This livonia stondeth in 62 lovinia 
degrees, hit hath the longest daie and nyght of 19 houres, In fol. 230 
this londe be the provinces of liturnia and liturnania® and 
sarmosicia7 and livonia and moscrovia, and all thes be betwene 
the mount ripheus and the septentrion see. This land is called 
sarmacia the septentrional. ffrom livonia to verona is 50 legis. Ser- 
This verona is northe, the coste lieth compasse8, This verona ™@¢ia 
is in 64 degrees 4. All this see that is betwene datia and the 
land of gotia unto the province of verona is called mare 
gothicum and hathe in brede from the londe of gotia to 
germanie and to verona 45 legis. Ther be mony small ilandes 
and it hath iij grete ilondes, the lest of them is ageinst the londe 

? Vistula. 2 Mazovia. 3 Niemen or Memel. 


4 Elbing. 5 Prussia. 6 Lettonia and Lithuania. 
7 Samozitia. % Finland. Compass,” means due N.-S. 
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of Datia. The other is upon a x leges from it goward the est and 
it is called salendia‘ the bigger. This? is betwene livonia and 
verona and this is bigger than the other ij and js called gotia. 
Thei be all well enhabited. ffrom verona the see géeth.at north 


‘and by est, 15 leges and the bredthe is not passed xv leges and 


in some places not so moche. And 30 leges above verona the see 
maketh a croked turne,and the end of this stondeth in 67 degrees 
and passeth the tropik and cercle artik, the land above this is 
called gotia orientalle. This gotia is as it were an ylande com- 
passed about with the see saving at the comyng in it hathe a 
necke of londe not passing iij or iiij leges of bredthe. Hit is a 
colde countrey and hathe of longitude 150 leges and litle lesse of 
latitude. In the myddes it hathe a grete lake or poole of water to 
the which the see comyth in, and on the southe side be iij 
ryvers that go into the see. Toward the southe is the province 
of estania, and on the northe side suetia and ventilanter, and 
toward the west the province of engronelanter and norwaie 
wher be the best portes. hit hathe toward the west iij ylonds by 
the mayne lande which stonde along the coste northe and southe 
thei be called forences forencio and orchades.3 This cape hathe 
on the southe parte many small ylondes together with other 
that stondeth west towarde scotlande and irelande. 

This gotia stondeth between 59 and 66 degrees. At the 
begynnyng it hathe the longest daie and nyght of xviii or xix 
houres and in the myddes of xix and xx houres and at the ende 
of xxj and xxij houres. Thes provinces of datia, gotia, suetia and 
norweye be grete provinces and under the king of Denmarke. 
In norwaie thei have corne and plentie of flesshe and fysshe. 
Thes provinces have grete wildernenesses wherin be many wylde 
bestes and vermyns, and the skynnes of them be ryche furres as 
ermyns, sables and martirns with dyvers other, ther be also 
mynys of sylver yron and other metalles. 

Frrom the begynnyng of the goyng in to gotia the cost goes 


1 Seeland. ? The third, i.e. Gotland. 

3T his nomenclature and topography of the Baltic Lands can be followed 
only on a contemporary map, e.g. the Map of Northern Europe in 
the Ulm Ptolemy, 1482. 
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northe 25 leges and from thence the cost turneth at west 50 leges 
and in this parage is the country of pilapilantert and there pilapil-. 
begynnyth thg land of Engronelanter, and from thens the coste “#7 
turned ag sotithweste 55 leges unto the province of liproye and 
therhens the cost turneth north unto the province of murdome. 
Murdome stondeth in 70 and 71 degres it hathe the longest daie murdome 
and nyght of ij monethes 4 contynuallie that is ij monethes } all 
nyght without daie and the other ij moneths } all daie without 
nyght. 

The province of Murdome hath the ylande of yseland west 
120 legis. Iselande is in 70 and 71 degree it hath the longest yslande 
daie and nyght of ij moneths }. It is a good ylonde and well 
inhabited but ther dwellyng is in caves in the wynter for 
the grete colde that is there, it hathe plentie of fyshe and fol. 24v 
flesshe. This ilond hath of longitude 35 legis north and south and 
of latitude ro or 12 legis. Toward this parte of septemtrion 
there is no more knolege of any more provinces ty! such time yt 
shal please god to open them unto us, wherfor now I will 
returne to the ilands that stonde north of the costes of breteyn, 
and fyrst I wil begynne with the ylande of england. 

ENeLANDE stondis north from calyce, and from calice to Dovre England 
which stondeth in the realme of Englande is 7 leges traverse? 
over the see, and from the cape of dover to the londes ende weste 
is 100 legis. Hit is a good coste and hathe many faire portes as 

1 There is a considerable difference here between Barlow’s version . 
and the original, which runs as follows: ‘Esta tierra Pilapelanter se 
acaba enel fin delas cincuenta leguas al Oeste. E alli comienga la tierra de 
Eugio melanter: y vuelve la costa al sudueste cincuenta y cinco leguas 
fasta a liproy provincia, E de alli vuelve la costa al norte fasta la pro- 
vincia Murdun y va la costa en circulo oblico cincuenta leguas. Esta 
murdun al Oeste del mar congelado. E ay desde murdun al mar congelado 
sesenta leguas, estan murdun y el mar congelado en secenta y setenta y 
un grado ...la tierra de engronelanter otros dos meses de dia esta es 
tierra frigida y abitan en cuevas por el mucho frio. Viven de caga 
y,de pescado. Visten se delas pieles delos animales que cagan. En esta 
tierra ay ossos blancos los quales quiebran et yelo con las manos 
y entran debaxo del yelo a tomar los peces para comer. Enesta tierra se 
coje el cristal .. . la gente es robusta y bien dispuesta: y son todes blancos. 


No se coge en ella sino avena.’ Then a section on Iceland follows. 


24. 21 miles across. Most of the following section is not in the 
Spanish original. 
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phalmothe, plymmothe, dartmothe, hampton and portsmothe?. 
Hampton is a goodlie towne and of grete trat and spetiallie 
when the venetians had the trat of the spices in ther handes for 


Darmoth then thei made there ther chief scale, but sence that the king of 
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fol. 257 


wales 


portugal had the trat from calicout he removed the scale into 
flandres at antwerpe. Before hampton is the yle of wyght which 
hath about it many goodlie surgynges? for shippis. It is a small 
ylond and hath of longitute — leges and of latitude —3. Hyt.is 
enhabited and bredeth moche shepe and catell, and in the parage 
ef this coste betwene dover and landesende be many fayre cities 
and townes as canterbury, salysbury, wynchester, exeter with 
dyvers other. 

Landisende stondis in 51 degre and hathe the surlinges+ 
west of hit in to the see viij leges, which be certeine rockes very 
dangerous. 

ffrom the surlynges to brystowe ther entreth an arm of the see 
called severne which goeth northest Ix leges within the lande 
betwene the principalitie of wales and englande, and 24 leges 
from the surlingis on the englisshe coste is a small ylond called 
londy, and north and by west of hit on the welche cost is mylford 
havens one of the best and goodliest portes for shippys that is 
in the worlde, for at all tymes thei may come in and owt without 
daunger and though thei brought nother cable nor ankar they 
maye save them selfes in krykkys upon woes®, 


penbroke Within this haven ther stondis penbroch and harford with 


teynby 
kar- 
merdyn 


‘other good townys. This contrey is well inhabited and aboun- 
dant of corne catall and al maner vitalles. The people be 
goodlie men and valiant and cruell to ther enemyes. Upon this 
side of severne on the costes be many goodlie townes as teinby, 
karmerdyn, swansey, newport, kardyf and chepestowe, and 


1 ‘falamia y artamia y antona. E antona es buen puerto y gentil la villa. 
E tiene delanta ala ylla de Huic que tiene buenos surgideros.’ Only nine 
lines follow in the original before London is dealt with. 

2 Anchorages—Barlow borrows the Spanish word. 

3 The dimensions are left blank. 4 Scillies. 

5 Here Barlow is on ground familiar at first hand. 

6 i.e. when in distress. 
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hath propre havens, but thei be barred, and dangerous for them 
that knoweth them not. Hard by the mayne lande upon teinby 
stondis the ilond of Calday which hath good surgynges for ships Chalday 
on the northest side. Upon this cost and also thorought all the 
principalite of wales the people be very actyve in feates of armes, 
good horsemen and bowemen. Into severne ther comyth ij 
ryvers out of the mountaynes called usk and wy. Usk cometh 
into severne by Carlion and wy cometh in by Chepestowe. In Chep- 
thes ij rivers thei take grete plentie of salmondes, and upon this 5” 
rever of severne and in the parage of it est and northeste be 
many good cities and townes, as shrewisbury, bridgenorth, 
beawdeley, worcetur, wynchecom, hailes, eusham, teuxbury 
and gloucestre with many other. Thes countreis be of goodlie 
pastures, medowes and woodes, grete plentie of corne, fyshe 
and flesshe. 

ffrom gloucester to brystowe west is 10 legis, which is a noble brystowe 
towne of grete trate and many shippes belongyng to hit. Hit 
hath a goodlie haven that cometh thorough the towne and a 
sumptuose bridge over it of lyme and stone after the maner of 
the bridge of London. The shippes and botes comen in to ij 
partes of the towne, the one is called the backe the other the 
keye, and ij leges from the towne in the river of severne ther is 
a goodlie rode called kyngrode and an other within that called kyngrode 
hungrode, wher ryde the shippis that list not to come before the 
towne. ffrom kingrode to the ile of londey before reherced is fol. 250 
26 leges, the coste lieth southwest. On this side of severne and 
in the parage of it be many good cytees and townes as welles, 
glastenbury, brydgewater and barstaple, wher begynneth the 
province of devenshire and cornwale where be meny mynys of denshyre’ 
fyne tynne and lede. 

Now tat I have spoken somewhat of bothe sides of this 
haven of severne I wyl turne ageyne to mylfourd haven which 
is in southwales. 

On the northwest side of this haven of mylfourde by the 
mayne lande is the iland of skalney which is but a smal iland and skalney 
not enhabited, but ther bredys plentie of conyes and shepe and 
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northwest of it v leges ther js another ylond celled Rhamsey 
which likewise is not enhabited but full of conyes and shepe, 
and upon the mayne londe by the see syde is the cite of sent 
davides wher is the cathedral church of the same dioceset. 
Ageinst ramsey northest on the mayne londe is a hie nek of 
lande called sent davis heade which is the uttermost parte of all 
the principalite of wales toward the west, it stondeth in 52 
degrees?. ffrom sent davis heade to the ryver of which 
devideth england and scotland is 70 leges, the cost lieth northest. 
And upon this coste be many propre townes with smal havens 
as fyskard, newport, cardigan and aberistwith. To aberistwith 
ther cometh a river called rrydol and his begynnyng is in the 
mountaynes of Snowdon.3 

Now tuat I have declared the coste from the cape of dover 
to landisende and bothe the costes of severne with al the northe 
coste of wales to scotlande I wyl returne to the cape of dover 
and declare the coste of the est and northest parte of england 
to the borders of Scotland that waie. 

Dover is a good towne and adjoyneng to hit hathe a strong 
auncient castle and a propre haven goyng into the myddes of 
the towne which was newlie made by the most excellent prince 
henry the eight kyng of englande. On the est parte of the cape 
is a good rode for shippis called and from thence to 
along the coste is leges. The costes be northwest and the 
shippis must kepe nye the shore, for a seburde be the goodwyns 
which be certeyne sholdes and daungerous places. And from 
—— to London up the river called temmys is leges and 
the river lieth west and by northe4. 

















t His brother’s bishopric. 

? An accurate figure which contrasts with the faulty latitudes 
(consistently too great) found elsewhere in the work. 

3 Here half a folio is left blank, presumably for an account of the 
coast between Wales and Scotland, which was never added. 

+ Barlow, as a west-countryman, knew little of south-east England 
apart from London. Enciso’s general description runs: ‘y desta isla 
llevan la lana y patios por mar a muchas partidas: y a italia por ser tanto 
fina. Ay enesta isla muchas venas de estatio fino, y de plomo y muchas 
piedras preciosas gagates: y de otras. Noay anella vino nil azeytes a causa 
que es la tierra umeda y fria. Pero llevan lo de espafia dela andaluzia y 
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Lonpon ig a grete and a noble citie of riche marchantes and of London 
grete trat from al partes in crystiantie. In this citie is the fynest 
draperie of clothe made of wolle y* is in all the worlde, and grete 
aboundance of al maner sortes of clothe, with al maner thinges 
utile for mannes bodie. And of the noble governaunce and good 
ordre of this citie all other may take ensample. The rever of Ryver 
temmys goeth thorough a part of the citie and hath over it a Tamy : 
sumptuose and costlie brydlie (sic) of arches of lyme and 
stone and upon it be ij fayre churches and many goodlie dwelling 
houses for marchantes. This rever of temse which is fresshe 
water goeth farre into the lande, and upon the bordres of it be 
many goodlie places of sumptuose buyldynges without com- 
parison, no prince cristened or heithen hath such so many and 
of so costly buyldyng with al maner of comodities belongyng 
to them. And the countries about it be very riche of medowes, fol. 260 
pastures, woodes and corne. The people be of good and honeste 
conversation, true and faythfull to their frendis and cruell to 
ther enemyes. ffrom the Cape of Dover on the este coste of 
englande to lynne? is so legis north and by este, and from lynne 
to berwik where is the entryng of scotlande is 30 legis northest. 

Al this coste is full of daungers. Berwick is a strong towne in the Berwik 
bordre of scotlande which is fortified by the king of England 

with a garnyson of souldyours. There is a smal river called 
which (sic) parteth englande and scotlande?. 

SCOTLANDE is almost iiij square and it hathe on every side Ix Scot- 
leges of longitude litle more or lesse. The londe of scotlande /4"4¢ 
hathe plenty of vytail and corne but not so abundant as is the 
realme of englande, for this lande is in many places steryll. The 





hazen cerveza de cevada y trigo como en flandes de que usan por vino. 
La gente es bien dispuesta son blancos y colorados bellicosos inclinados 
a disensiones: crueles. Enesta tierra fueron las fabulas del rey lisuarte 
dela mesa redonda: y las adevinangas y prenosticos de merlin, t.e. the 
stories of King Arthur and the enchanter Merlin which were well 
known in Europe. 

t King’s Lynn. 

? Enciso, following the portulan charts, writes as follows: ‘Ecocia 
se aparta de inglaterra por un brago de mar que passa por en tranbas que 
no lleva mas de dos leguas de ancho.’ 
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people be tall men and hardy but unfaythfull of promesse. This 
lande of Scotlande hathe many smal ylondes in the see betwene 
it and yreland, some of them enhabited and some not. 

IRELANDE is an ylande w stondith west of england and 
hathe of longitude 110 leges northe and southe and of latitude 
60 leges. It stondith from 53 degrees to 58, it is well inhabited. 
Along the west and sothern costes and part of the northe be 
many good cities and townes and riche marchantes dwelling in 
them, and trattyth into many partes beyonde the see. The people 

«be of good conversation and quyet and obedient to ther kyng 
which is the kyng of Englande, but within the londe ther is no 
good townes nor the people of good conversation, but liveth by 
stelyng and robbyng as sylvages which lieth abrode in forests 
and marrys groundes in litle towres'. This contrey is aboundant 
of flesshe and fysshe and scant of corne, not for that the contrey 
is unfrutefull but that the silvage people wil not suffre it to 
growe but destroyeth it or it be ripe, for thei have alwaies 
contention and warre among them selfes. Rounde about this 
ilande be manie goodlie havens and portes and grete fysshinges, 
and hither resorte marchauntes to fysshe out of all, partes. 
Weste? of yreland is an ylonde called the ilande of brasyll 
which stondeth in 51 degrees. Hit is almoste rounde, of longi- 
tude it hath 12 leges and of latitude g. ffrom yreland to this yle 
of brasyll is 70 legis. 

Now that we have spoken part of ponyent and septention I 
wyll returne to the strete of gibraltare where I beganne. I saie 
from teripha to giberaltare is 12 leges and in this 12 leges the se 
is but iiij leges brode betwene affrica and europe. 

Frrom gybraltar to malega is 15 leges est. Betwene gibraltare 
and malega is marbelia3 which is a port and ageynst marbelia 
within the londe is serre nia of ronda which be hie mountaynes 
that goes from giberaltare to granada. Ronda is a good towne 

t Peel towers? 

* 2 Up to this point the section on the British Isles has been Bar- 
low’s own. It was for Brasil Island that the men of Bristol searched in 


the fifteenth century, just as the Portuguese searched for Antilia. 
3 Marbella. 
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and a strong, one of the beste in the kyrigdome of granat, where 
growith moche sylke. Malega is a good towne and plenteouse of 

all maner frutes and maketh moche reysons and it hathe a good 

baye. ffrom malega to cape gatta' is 35 leges the cost lieth est. 

Malega and cape gatta is in 37 degrees, by cape gatta is almaria Almaria, 
w is a good towne and hath a good porte. This is in ‘the 
kyngdome of granat. In this londe growith moche sylke and 
alome, it is a plenteous contrey and a pleasant. By the citie of 
granat is the serra nevado which is an hie mountayne, and the 

snowe bydis upon it almost all the yere. ffrom cape gatta to cape 

palos is 30 leges, the coste lieth northest quarter est. Cape polus 

is in 38 degrees, on the west parte of it is cartagena which is one carta- 
of the best portys in the levant see. This is the lesse carthago "@ 
wherof the stories of eneas make mention, hit hathe on the 

northe part the kyngdom of morcia. ffrom cape polus to cape 
doinan? be 25 leges, the cost lieth north quarter northest and fol. 270 
in the myddes stondis Alicant which is a good port. ffrom denia Alicant 
to cape Slisaques3 is 38 leges northe quarter northest and at the 

cape alisaques is an ylande, and about the cape and the ilande 

be many shouldes and by the cape is a porte called oropescat. 
Betwene thes ij capis is the plays of valencia which is daungerous valencia 
for shippis with a levent wynde, for the ankar holde is not good. 

In this parage is the citie of valencia which is a riche citie and a 
pleasant of fresshe gardens of dyvers frutes as orengens, lymons, 
cedres®, fygges, almondes with dyvers other frutes, and suger is 

made there and moche sylke wrought, plentie of vynes and but 
resonable of corne. This citie was goten of the mores by the 
ingeniouse capiteyne namyd Cydruydias7. 

PassING alesaques is the port of tortosa which is a good port. turtosa 
Here entreth the river ebro. This ryver cometh from the ryver 
montaynes of sentilliana and passeth by Cantabria, unto this ¢7° 
ryver cometh the waters of the kyngdome of Navarre and from 


tee 


* 


1 Cabo de Gata. 2 Cabo de la Nao. a 

3 Cabo de los Alfaques. 4 Oropesa 40° N. % 

5 ‘Play’ meaning ‘shore’, like ‘parage’ meaning ‘locality’, is borrowed 
from the Spanish. 

6 Citrons (O.E.D.) 7 El Cid Ruy Diaz. 
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aragon and’ éatalonia, which cometh from the mounteyn 
parineos. Upoa the bordres.of this river be dyvers cities as 
logroniat, calahora? and saracosa3. Upon the bordres of this 
ryver is moche corne, wyne and oyle, flexe, hempe and moche 
frute. In thes partes the people be manfull to defende ther owne 
contrey, for when that anybal leid siege to the citie, calahora 
contynued a long tyme or he cowd get hit, that rather then thei 
wolde geve it up to the power of the romaynes thei suffered 
moche hongre and at last to be kylled men, women and 
children. Thei be called yberos. Betwene this ibereos and 
fraunce be the mountaynes paryneos and on the septentrion 
parte be the provinces of lepuzqua and byskey+. ffrom the 
alesaques to cape aquas ys 35 leges. This cape aquas lieth este 
quarter northe est in 43 degrees. Betwene thes ij capis is the 
port of taragona and by the cape is barsolona whiche is a 
goodlie citie and of sumptuos buyldinges. Hit is the hede 
cytie of the kyngdome of Catelunia. The Jonde is fertill and 
plenty of all necessaries. ffrom cape aquas to cape troos5 is 
12 leges, ffrom cape troos to the porte of Narbona is‘16 leges 
est northest. Cape troos is in 43 degrees $ narbona in 444, before 
narbona is Colibre® where the kyndome of spayne endeth and 
fraunce begynneth. Here is the mount Jovis which is the ende 
of the mountaynes perineos. Here is the contrey of Ruysillion 
whereas is parpinion7. Narbona is the best citie of al that pro- 
vince, it stondith in the kyndome of ffraunce, it is betwene 
mount comeno and the levent see. Hit dothe confyne with 
languadog and ruysillion wher is parpynion which is in the 
kyndome of spayne®. 

The kyndome of ffraunce stretches from the levant see of 
narbona to the oxiant? see of burdeux. Andfromthemountaynes - 


t Logrofio. ? Calahorra. 3 Saragossa. 
4 Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya, the Basque Provinces. 
5 Cape de Creus. © Collioure. ? Perpignan. 


8 Roussillon was part of the kingdom of Spain when Enciso wrote, 
but was in French hands under Louis XI, when Collioure became a 
frontier town. Hence the contradictory statements in this section 
which indicate the uncritical method of compilation employed. 

9 Occident or west. 
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pereneos to the ryver of ryne where begynneth germahy, and to 
the alpes wher is the dolfynalgo™. This province of narbona is 
very good and fertill of moche coriie, olyves' and catall, it is 
a londe of moche herbage. Passing Narbona 12 leges is the 
porte of sent pedro which hathe on the oryent an yland of 
12 leges of longitude and ageynst it on the mayne shore there is 
the port of magalona? whereof was made the fable of the maga- 
hospitalle of magalom, and 12 leges from that is aguos muertos "4 
x A aguos 

at est in 45 degrees 43. Here is the mount pessubam. At the yivertos 
ende of aguos mortuos entreth the tyver rodano# by ij partes ryver 
into the see. This river rodano begynnyth in the mount adula 7¢dano 
and into hit comyth the waters from the hilles of the alpes and 
passith by the citie of mauricios and ther hens it entreth into a 
grete lakeS and from thens it goeth to the citie of leon7 which is 
an ancyent citie of ffraunce, and ther comyth an other ryver from fol. 280 
the burgundie and goes to Avynion and so to aguos muertos 
where it entreth the see mediterraneo, and betwene this river 
and the alpes is the dolphinalgo of fraunce wher is moche salt dolphin. 
made, and al this countrey is fertil and is the best contrey in that ago 
parties of fraunce. ffrom aguos mortuos to marselia is 22 legis 
est quarter southest in xlv degres. 

Marcelia is a good porte and the citie is abundant and hath marselia 
grete plentie of salt. ffrom marcelia to cape oros is 18 leges, this 
cost along hath many ilandes and shouldes. ffrom marcelia to 
gene is 35 leges8, 

GrENE stondeth in 45 degrees } northwest quarter est. In the geen 
parage of this coste bygynneth the mountaynes Alpes. Before 
geen is savona. Geene is a good port and a noble citie and a 
riche wher is many marchantes thet tretys into al partes of the 
worlde. It hath belongyng to it many grete shippes and karackes. 
It is a lordship upon it self and be governed by ther senatours. 
ffrom geen to the cape alerno? and pisa is 20 legis. Pysa lieth pisa 


1 Dauphiné. 2 Maguelonne. 
3 Aigues Mortes, 43° 35’. 4 Rhone. 
5 St. Maurice. © Lake of Geneva. 7 Lyon. 


8 The distance from Marseilles to Genoa is over 50 leagues of 4 miles. 
.9 Arno. 
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est and hath ravena northest 35 legis", it is a porte'in the see 
adriatico. In the parage of this coste betwene vyntimilia? and 
pisa be the provinces of campania and lombardia which is 


._ parte of ytalie. 


The ryver of pado devydeth thes provincys, which river 
begynneth in the Alpes in the mount adula and goeth betwene 
campania and lombardia into ravena where it entreth mare 
adriaticum3. On the southe parte by the see is campania and on 
the septentrion parte is lombardie. The fyrst province of 
Lombardie passing the alpes is mediolana where the citie and 
dukedom of mylan is. 

Tuis Citie of Mylane is the gretest in ytalie and myghtely 
inhabited and riche. In this province is grete plenty of yron 
steele and sylver, and here is made the goodliest and fynest 
harnesse in the worlde. 

There growith moche sylke and is aboundant of all maner of 
vitailes. Beyonde mylan is the marcusado of mantua and verona 
and next to that is padua which is by venyse. And by cape clamos 
and the river of padua is the dukedom of ferraria. Atl these 
dukedoms and marquesados be fertyll and aboundant of al 
thynges necessarye, and on the southe parte betwene the see and 
the river padua be the provincys and lordshippes of sawona, 
genwa, bolonia, revena, florencia and pisa. Thes be lordships by 
them self and plentyfull of riches, the best of italie. ffrom pisa 
to revena is 35 leges and of this bredthe is italie. ffrom pisa to 
Rome, and fro Rome to calabria is 25 and 28 leges of bredthe. 
ffrom pisa to otrant w is the ende of naples is 150 leges in 
longitude, the cost lieth southest and by este and from cape 
alecuo to cape mount negro is 15 leges. West of this cost be ij 
little ylandes the tone is callyd gorgonia and the other cambria‘. 

Care Monte NEGRO is southe in 44 degrees }, from it to 
cape troya is 18 legis. Before the cape on the west parte is 

1 The direct distance is just over 34 leagues of 3 miles. 

2 Ventimiglia. 

3 Contemporary maps show that the Po at this period flowed by 


Ferrara and Argenta to what is now the Lower Reno. 
4 Capraja. 544° 5’. 
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publino a good port. ffrom cape troya to cape senseveran! is publino 
17 legis. Senseveran is in 43 degrees 4, betwene thes ij capes is severan 
civita veia, Passyng the cape senseveran is ostia a port wherin 
entreth the river tybris which passyth by the citie of Rome? Rome 
which is a grete citie where of olde tyme was the imperyal seate, 
but sence the tyme of the emperor Constantyne which endued 
the byshopriche of Rome with grete possessions and after that, 
the byshops of rome so encrysed in riches that thei toke the 
imperiale seate upon them, and so have usurped it ever sence 
and made all emprours and kynges obedient to them. And with 
ther usurped power wolde never suffre emprour to come to 
rome to be crowned, til now of late themperor Charles the Vth fol. 290 
was crouned at a place by rome called 3 whiche was done 
by force and with a grete power that the emperour had there 
at that time with him. ffrom cape severan to cape ansa4 is 18 
leges, this cape ansa is in 43 degrees } it hathe on the southe 
parte the ylond of ponto5. ffrom cape ansa to garellano is garellano 
13 leges and from the point of garellano to naples other 13 
leges. ... ‘ 

Nap es stondeth est quarter northest in 43 degrees 4, it is a neapolis 
noble cytie and the heade of the kyngdome of naples next to 
rome. It is of grete trat and many ryche marchauntes enhabiting 
it. By the citie entreth a poynt into the see and from this point 
to cape salerno is 25 leges. 

Salerno, polica® and Soalis be good portes. Soalis hathe an Salerno 
ylonde in the myddes. ffrom salerno to belver7 is 12 leges, from 
belver to cape riiolys is 35 leges. Ryiolys is southe in 40 degrees $ 
and in the myddis is the port duraso. ffrom the cape Ryiolys to Duraso 
the ylond of sycill is 2 legis. Sycyl stondis in 39 and 41 degrees, 
it hath of longitude 50 legis est and west and at the ester part 





1S. Severa, 42°. 

2 This brief account of the Roman power is not in Enciso: it is. one 
of the many ‘protestant’ notes added by Barlow, and also shows his 
special interest in Charles V., whom he may have personally served. 

3 The name is omitted. Charles V. was crowned by the Pope at 
Bologna in 1530. 

4 Cape d’anzio. 5 Isole Ponzie. 

® Pollica, 40° 5’. 7 Belvedere, 39° 34’. 
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it hathe of latitude 40 leges and on the wester side it hath not 
past 12 or 14 leges, and ther it hath iij small ylondes:. 

THIS YLONDE of Sycyll is a welthie contrey and plenty of 
corne, catall and wyne, and ther thei bredeth goodly grete 
horsys called sycilianos. It hathe iij grete mountaynes, the tone 
is called mount je boll? and in the toppe it smoketh contynually, 
which procedeth of vaynes of brymstone that growith within 
the same. This ilande hathe good portes and noble cities, the 
best be on the este parte where is the citie of saragosa3. 

~Betwene this ilonde of sycil and affrica is an other ilond called 
malta, it stondeth southe and by west of sycil in 38 degrees, 14 or 
1% leges from sycil, where now is the ordre of the knyghts of sent 
Johns sence ther were dreven owt of rodys by the turkes. West 
of sycil is the ilondes of corsega and sardenia, ther is from cysil 
to sardenya lv leges. It hath 40 leges of longitude northe and 
southe and 2o of latitude, yt hath good portes and many smal 
ylondys about it. On the south side is the coste of affrica and 
on the northe side is the ylond of corsiga which hathe 30 leges 
of lenght and 15 of bredthe. West from sardenia be iij ylondes, 
one is called maliorca and the other mynorca and the iij® yvisa, 
ffrom sardenia to mynorca is 55 leges, it hath of length north- 
west and southwest 15 leges, and of bredthe viij leges. ffrom 
mynorca to malyorca is 10 leges. Thes ilondes stonde in 40 and 
41 degres, the best of thes ilondes is maliorca and the citie is 
called maliorca. Hit hathe other good townes and plenty of 
corne and vytalles, wyne and oyle. ffrom maliorca to yvisa is 
12 leges, it hathe about it many shouldes and’ by it is a litle 
ilond called furmentera. 

FrRom cape ry jolys¢ to otranto is 45 leges at northest quarter 
northe, it stondeth at the ende of the kyngdome of naplys, it is 
a good port and a strong cytie often tyme assaulted with the 
turkes of gretia. Hit hathe velonas which is in gretia but 15 leges 
6f, Otranto is in 43 degrees 4. Here entreth the see adriaticum 
which goes to venyce betwene ytalie and gretia. And from the 


1 Isole Egadi. ? Gibello or Etna. 3 Siracusa. 
4 Reggio. 5 Valona. 
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cape otranto the cost of ytalie turneth northwest quarter west revena 
unto revena which is directelie ageynst pisa. Ther is from 
otranto to revena 125 leges. The cost is good and hathe good 
portes. Ytaly dureth from otranto to the alpes. Otranto hath 

the longest daie and nyght of 14 houres 4, the campania and fol. 30v 
Rome of 15 owres, lombardie of xv houres and a half. In revena 
entreth the river padua. This river hathe his begynnyng in the 

alpes in the mount adulat and comyth by italie betwene the 
campania and lombardia unto revena. On the northe parte is 
lombardie and at the end of hit in the see adriatico stondis 
venyce, From revena to venyce is 35 leges. 

VENYCE stondeth northest in 48 degrees?. Hit is a dukedomte venyce 

upon it self and stondis in the see. It is marvelous riche and kepe 
alwaies grete tresure in the towre of sent marcus where every 
yere thei put the rentes of ther lordshippes. In thiscitie of venyce 
be many noble marchantes that trate to all partes of the worlde. 
Often times thei have warre with the turkes for thei be ther 
neybours, On the est parte of venyce is gretia and on the northe 
be the alpes. ffrom venyce to belford and to civita nova is 
23 leges. Belford3 is in 48 degrees 3, here endeth ytalie and 
begynneth grecia. 

Frrom belford to the cape of parenso¢ is 15 leges, here Gretia 

" entreth a grete ryvre that cometh from the alpess, from parenso parenso 
to the ilond melada which is hard by the cape almera is 75 leges, 
the cost lieth southest. Melado® and cape almera stonde in 45 
degrees. In the parage of parenso toward the northe on the 
other side of the mountaynes is pannonia whiche is called 
hungaria, and on thisside toward the see adriaticum begynneth 
in parenso the province of sclavonia, and after that the province slavonia 
of liburnia and next to that the province of dalmatia. Thes iij liburnia 
provinces be betwene parenso and duraso and betwene the see ¢/macia 


1 The central hydrographical knot of Switzerland, already referrétt 
to as giving rise to the Rhine and Rhone. Actually it is only the 
Hinter Rhone that rises in the Adula Alps. ? 
2 Actually 45° 26’. 3 Belvedere. 4 On the coast of Istria. 
5 ‘Here’ must refer to Belford; the river is the Isonzo. 
5 Meleda or Mejet. 
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adriatik and the alpes, and in dalmatia endys the alpes, and 
betwene venyce and parenso is the province of ystria and 
cornaciat, and passing dalmatia is the port of duraso. In this 
parage is gretia. ; 

Tus countrey of gretia confyneth with macedonia on the 
orient and on the southe it hath the londe of Ionia in the whiche 
be many provinces as albania, thessalia and boetia. 

In thessalia on the part of macedonia is the mounte olimpus 
which thei saie is the hiest in the worlde and passeth the region 
of the ayer.2 Uponthe hiest part of this mountayne the philo- 
sophers in tyme past had an altare to which once every yere thei 
went up to do sacrefice to ther goddys, and being on hie under 
them thei sawe the clowdys and the causes of the thondryng 
and lyghtenyng in the region of the ayre. And bycause a hie 
ther was no ayre thei caryed with them sponges with water for 
ther helthe, and when thei had done ther sacryfice they wrote 
certeyne lettres in the asshes of there sacrefice, and as thei lefte 
the lettres wreten so thei founde them the yere folowyng on 
the same maner, whereby thei perceaved of certentie that the 
hylle transpassed the region of the ayre. On the other part of 
the mounten betwene thessalia and macedonia is arcadia 
wherbe the greatest assys and most wyliest that be in the 
worlde. In arcadia is the lake wheras hercules kylled the serpent 
hydra and the woode wheras he kylled the lyon. 

THESSALIA is a good contrey and in it is the mount parnaso 
and the citie and province of athenes which was the mother of 
philosophie in gretia. Here was plato and hipocras and there 
successours philosophers. Of this lande was Jason agamenor 
and archilis3. Here is the citie of Lacedemonia whiche was also 
furnished with philosophers. Joyning with these countreis is 
achaia and boetia. In boetia is the citie of thebas which cadyno 
sone of Agamenor dyd buylde. There is fables made of it 
which for prolixitie I leve owt. Thes provinces of boetia, 


1 Croatia. 

2 It was generally held that the summit of Olimpus was above the 
atmosphere, in the sphere of fire. Cp. supra, p. 127. 

3 Agamemnon and Achilles. 
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Achaia and thessalia hathe on the orient the see ionicum and 
on the occident the see adriaticum. Before duraso is the velona velona 
which is by athenas! and is a good port and lieth northest and 
southwest with otranto which is in ytalie. ffrom velona to the 
entryng of ostia is 50 legis the cost lieth southest quarter est. fol. 310 
In this coste be many goodlie portes but the best is lupanto. /upanto 
Before it is an island called chafalonia. ffrom the entrying of . 
ostia? to the cape of the entrying of the land of moria is 20 leges 
and betwene moria and the mayne londe is but 4 leges. Thes ij 
costes lieth este and weste and at the entrying of ostia therbe 
many ylandys. Morea is a plenteous lande and hath good portes morea 
and on the este and weste part be many smal ylondes by the 
shore, and at the comyng in of this londe by achaya is the 
province of corinthios which be those that sent Paule dyd wryte 
his epistle unto, and by corinthio on the southe syde and in the 
myddes of morea is the province of peleponeso. This moria pele- 
standeth in 41 degrees } and on the southest parte it hathe the 9°"? 
ilonde of candia 25 leges of. 

Candia hath 50 leges of longitude est and west and viij of Candia 
latitude. In this ilond growis the malveseis that be brought into 
thes parties3. This ilond hath affrica from it 50 leges and it 
_ hathe the lesse armenia which is in asia 35 leges. Betwene the ile 
of rodes and armenia and the land of ponto and morea be many 
smal ylondes in the see called the arse of pelago+. Candia 
stondith in 39 degrees and the coming in of moria is in 41 
degrees. The cost goeth est 20 leges and ther it maketh a cape 
and than it lieth norwest quarter west 30 leges. This coste hath 
on the northest the ilond of negroponte which hathe 25 leges negro- 
of longitude norweste and southest and v or vi of latitude and 2%¥¢ 
on the est part it hathe the ilond of cyo5 25 leges off. 

ffrom the cape of negroponte to the cape of palma is 25 leges. cape 
Cape palma is in 44 degrees, ther is a good port w® entreth into palma, 

1* Que es a cerca de atenas.’ 

2 Oxia, a small island east of Cephalonia. 

3 This reference is not in Enciso. English merchants of Barlow’s 


circle had factors in Candia for the shipment of malmsey wines. 
+ Archipelago. 3 Chios. 
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the londe. firom cape palma the cost goeth at northwest 35 leges 
by a gulf that goes in betwyn ij landis which hathe of bredthe 
viii leges and at the ende of this gulf betwene it,and macedonia 
and thessalia is the province of epirot, where thei saie is a well 
that if thei put in a torche brennyng it will go out and if the 
torche be not light it wyl lighten it, therfore thei said that the 
welle hathe vertue to geve and take awaie fyre. 

ffrom this cape to the port of hembalia and to the cape of 
samestro is 12 leges, Beyond that is the port of fave having an 
ilond before it?, and from this the cost lieth est unto a poynt, 
and that dubbled the coste turneth at northest xx leges and it 
maketh a gulf of x leges brode and from thens the coste lieth 
at est to galipoli w"™ is 50 leges. Galipoli is a good port and 
hath before it itij ylondes, and before thei come to galipoli 
ther be other portes in the coste the best of them is aspoba. 

Galipoli is in 46 degrees, it is by the coming in of the see 
pontico. In the parage of this coste be the provinces of 
cheronese and poloponeso. Cheroneso is on the side of 
galipoli and poloponeso is west toward epiro. This hathe on 
the northe the province of tracia3 w°" is by the mountans of 
Orballio and otraco. This land is fertyll and the people be 
ferous¢, and the principall provinces of this lande of gtecia is 
macedonia and tracia which be in the bordres of thes moun- 
taynes. Of macedonia was king Alexander the sonne of king 
Philip. This king Alexander ded conquere asia and a grete part 
of the india. He was a noble prince and of an excellent courage, 
for and if his people wold have folowed him he wolde not have 
ceassed till he had conquered the most part of the worlde. He 
was valyant of his person, fre and liberall in geving grete 
rewardes, cruell agenst his enemies and mercyfull to those that 
he overcame. 


” “Gret1A is a good contrey and fertil and hath plentie of metall. 


In this gretia hath sprong the best philosophers in all europa 
and principally thei florished in the citie of Athenes. In this 


1 Pieria. 2 Thasos. 
3 Thrace. 4 Savage. 
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gretia hath ben the most knowen and valyantest men of armes 

that were in all europa for here was Jason, Hercules and Alexandre 

the grete, whose master was the philosopher Aristoteles. fol. 320 
Passyng the port of galipoli thei dubble a cape and by the 

cape the cost lieth northest by the see ponticum unto the port 

polisto which is xxij leges from galepoli. And from the port 

galipoli to armenia the lesse is scant a lege of see. This is the 

stret where xerxes the king of the medes and perses made a 

brydge of botes, whereon he passed his hoste ageynst gretia and 

macedonia, but the grekes brake the brydge and drave him owt 

of gretia by force of armes, and in revengyng of this that xerxes xerxes 

had done Alexander passyd into Asia and toke all asia, persia 

and medea and the indies unto the river ylpany, and from thens 

he returned ageine bycause his people were yll wylled to go any 

farther, for thei desired because thei had been long owt to turne 

home to ther contreis. And when he came to babylon suche as 

wolde not tary with him he gave them gyftes and sent them 

awaie, and there he taried with a sort of his that made him 

beleve thei wolde not depart from him, but afterward thei gave 

him poyson of certen herbes wherof he dyed, and when he 

sawe that he cowde not live he devyded his landes among his 

capteynes and to suche as he had found trew. And he gave to 

ptolome whome he loved well the land of egipt, and after that 

ptolome took his bodie with him and conveyed it to the citie 

of Alexandria whiche the seid Alexander dyd edefie, and there 

buryed him. This citie of Alexandria stondeth by the mouth Alex- 

of the ryver nylo. And before the tyme of Jason and hercules andria 

the grekes were not men of warre, but after that thei had 

exercysed them selfes with wepons thei became valiant men and 

grete warryourse wherfore it is necessarie that all, princes for * 

pastyme shulde cause ther subiectes to use-feates of armes, and 

to leve unlawfull games whiche is the occasion of moche misexy, folt 337 

thefte and murdre. ffrom polistro the coste goes to the cape 

of constantinople where is the begynning of the see euxino. 


* 


1The History of Alexander, as related by Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, was a main source of knowledge of the Near and Middle East. 
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CoONSTANTYNOPLE is a good porte, a grete citie and a noble, 
the hede of thempire of al the land of gretia. This name of 
Constantynople the emprour Constantyne dyd geve for ther 
he made his palais imperiall, this empire now is of the turkes. 
ffrom the cape of constantinopla the coste turnes by the see 
euxino at north quarter northest 40 leges unto the port mussen- 
bert which is a good port and a goodlie citie. Constantinople 
stondeth in’xlvi degrees?. ffrom Mussenber the cost turneth at 
este to the cape ynano, and from the cape ynano the coste goeth 
northwest 15 leges to the port of barva where cometh the waters 
of danubia, and here endeth the londe of gretia which now the 
turkes possesse. 

Barva3 hath a good porte. Here thei saie that Jason came when 
he brought Medea from Colchis with the golden fleese, and also 
here came cadyno with his brethern kyng aganors sonnes when 
he sent them to seke europa ther syster, and of that name is it 
called Europa. Here is the province of misia. ffrom the port of 
barva to the cape pangali is 25 leges. Pangali is at northeste in 
49 degrees and betwene this is the port Caratra wherein entreth 
the river danubio by v places into the see. 

In the parage of this coste be the troglodites w" be evil people 
and grete theves. The cost is aspera‘ and perillous. 

ffrom the danubia to the river borystenes is 40 leges, the cost 
lieth northest. This river danubia hath his begynyng in the 
mount adula which is the ende of the alpes, where begynneth 
hie almaine which is called germany. This is one of the gretest 
rivers in the worlde, into this rivers cometh the waters from the 
montaynes of almayne and from the mount negro, boetia and 
the alpes, whiche goes on the northe parte, and from the moun- 
teyns ripheus. This rever hath at the begynnyng, on the part of 
the alpes which is on the southe, the province of suevias whiche 
confynes with constancia, and on the orient the province of 
bavia® and on the northe oisted7 and resbona and patavia8 w*? 


1 Mesembrija. ? Actually in 41°. 3 Varna. 
4 Sp. aspera=rugged. 5 Swabia. 6 Bavaria. 
7 Eichstadt. 8 Ratisbona and Passau. 
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stondes in the vertentes! of the mountaynes of boemia. Betwene 
the montens and the danubia on the southe is the alpes, and on 
the orient sicia and siria and the province of austria, and on the 
southe marquesiria? w°' is in the river patrama, which is a good 
river and goeth to danubia. Austria hath on the orient albergalis 
and grambada and after that pannonia superior and pannonia benno 
inferior3. This hath hungary on the northe and on the other ” 
parte of danubia is the mount Carpato. These pannonias hath 
on the southe parte of the mountaynes sclavonia, w is by the 
see adriaticum. : 
Hounearia is a good contrei and of crysten people and from Hungary 
hungaria toward the orient be al turkes. Thes hungrours be 
good men of warre and hath contynually warre’w' the turkes, 
thei be people of a myddle stature and robustuos and of an hard 7 
conversation, Thei have good light horses, the londe is fertil 
but the moste parte of it is desert4. In the desertes be many 
wylde bestes. Thei have many cities but the biggest is buda. buda 
Austria is a grete province and confyneth with hungary. It hathe Austria 
many towres and castles, the principal cite is vianas. ‘The lond 
is fertill and have moche catalle, the people be faire and of a good 
stature, and enclyned moche to huntyng and of good conversa- 
tion and very plesant, and do geve them self to moche pastyme. 
Thes of hungria and austria dos bordre with the turkys and 
from these provinces to the se euxino all the river danubia is 
of turkes. The hungries hath on the est parte the provinces of 
septencastra, transilvania and valachia major, which be all 
betwene the danubia and the mount carpato silva, yncinia and 
dacia. Pannonia hathe on the orient betwene the danubia and dacia 
the mounteins on the south side bossinia® and servia w™ is 
north of dalmatia, and after that is misia and dardania. And 
at thende of danubio to the troglodites be all turkes. ffrom mysia 
all the people that inhabite in the vertentes of danubio be feree 
people. The contréie is fertill of pastours and hath moche catall 


1 Borders. 2 March of Styria. 
3 Pannonia formed the western part of the Hungarian Plain. 
47.e. uncultivated. 5 Vienna. 6 Bosnia. 
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"and corne. Upon the other parte of danubio is the entryng of 
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mysia inferior? and after that geta and datia?. The getas and 
datias be all one and of thes be ij nations, the one inhabit in 
the mountaynes and the other in the valeis. By the rivers of 
danubio this people in tyme past cowde not tell what wepons 
dyd meane, but lived in comon by increse of catalle and of the 
frutes of the contrey til suche tyme thei toke for ther capteyne 
and lorde a noble capten called borenistas, who provided them 
wepons and taught them how thei should use them,and in 
short tyme he mad them parfyt and he passed with them to 
Danubia and toke tracya, gocy and lombardy and al the revers 
of danubia, and passed to the alpes and toke gallia and 
hispania and a grete part of asia and ded many feates of 
armes. Next to this on the northe is russia w" is by the moun- 
tens of ercynia. Thes hath on the orient see the nomades, which 
is betwene the danubio and the river borystenes, the which be 
called latifagos, thes liveth a pastorall life, thei live in comon. 
This river borystenes is a good river and procedys of lagones3 
and goeth in ij armys till thei come to the see, the tone is called, 
amadon which is a grete river and the tother is by the mount 
aradon which is parte of the rypheus. ffrom this river boris- 
thenes to the entrying of the londe of bussero which is cafled 
Rosia is 25 leges, the comyng in at the poynt is southest and 
from the poynt of russia unto the comyng of the lake moetides 
the cost lieth est, and from the entryng the cost turneth west by 
the parte of the lake to the narow of the lande where thei entre 
in to russia hit hath but half a leeg in bredthe, and from this 
along the cost moetides it lieth est quarter northest unto the 
river tanays+ whiche devideth asia from europa. This cost 
hathe of longitude 75 leges, it hath good portes. Upon this cost 
be the scythas which receveth straungers lovingly and after 
thei kylleth them and ete them and drynke bloude myngled 
with mylke. Thei be evyl people and liveth pastorally, for the 


* Modern Bulgaria. 2 Modern Rumania. 

3Sp. lago=lake. The Borysthenes or Dnieper rises insthe Pripet 
Swamps. , 

+Don. 
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most parte of the lond is good and abundant of pasture. How- 

beit in some placis upon the se coste it is stony and betwene 

thes. scythas and tanais be the sarmatas. In this sarmacia is the sarmacia 
ara! of cesar auguste and by that is the ara of Alexander, whiche ‘ 
was lefte in memory that thei came thider everie one in his 

tyme. 

This river tanais is grete and entreth in to the see by ij partes ryver 
and in the entryng it maketh a grete ylonde and in that ilonde 4" 
is the citie tanais? which is a goodlie place and of grete tratte. 

This river begynneth in the mountaynes rypheus of a grete 

lake and from dyvers other parties, and by that lake is the ara 

of Alexander and betwene this is a generation of the sacas, Sacas 
Thes mountaynes be very hie and the snowe abides upon them 

all seasons of the yere for the countrey is very colde, and on the fol. 357 
other parte of the mountains ripheus is a generation of people Rypheus 
of sarmacia. Thes mountaynes ripheos begynneth in almania 

from boemya and goes to the yndia oriental, in one part thei be 

called yperboreos and in an other parte caucasos, an other 
amasonicos and in an other ymasos and also apenynos, but 
comonly thei be called montes scitos and caucasos3. 

Now that we have spoken of europa we wyl somewhat 
declare ‘of Asia. 

Asta devydeth in ij partes the mount taurus w** begynneth Asia 
from the see of Roodes¢ and ascendeth to the indie oriental, 
the one parte toward the southe where is siria and arabia, egipt 
and mesopotamia, sucia, persia, carmana and india, and the 
other parte toward the northe wherbe the armenas, Colchos, 
yberia, Albania, media and tracya, unto the batrianos and scitas 
and al the vertentes of the see caspio. This seconde parte which 
is toward the northe, bycause it confyneth with tanais and 
joyneth w' europa, I wil folow fyrst. I saye passing tanais 
toward the orient is the parte of asia the which after the comon 
oppynion it hath asmoche as affrica and europa. Next unto 


7 Altar. 
? La Tania, the medieval port for the Steppes. 
3 The classical and contemporary names are mingled by the author. 
+ Rhodes. 
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“tanais is the province of sarmacia. From tanais to the entryng 


of the lagon moetides is 40 leges at southest. Tanais is in 53 
degrees! and the entrying of the lagen moetides is in 50 degrees. 
This lagon? hath 7o legis in longitude and 30 of latitude. ffrom 
the entrying of this lagon meotides unto the port santastropoli 
is 75 leges the cost lieth est. In santastropol entreth the river 
coraso3 which is a good river, in this cost be good portes. ffrom 
tanais to the entrying of the lagon meotides inhabites* the 
-besoranos4 which be good people and valyant. By them passeth 


-the river of nadano3 which is a good rever and begynneth in, 


the mounteyns caucasos, and by that rever is in the coste the * 
lagon corocondane by the citie sanagoria® wher be the people 
syndica. Here came giantes to take this lande and the bysoranes 
went to gretia to axe socour of hercules, and he went and holpe 
them and by his meanes thei kylled many of the geantes and 
drave the rest out of ther londe. Unto santastropoli the lande 
is montuos and ill people which liveth all upon steling in other 
placis, for thei have smal botes in the somer wherin thei saile to 
other londes and entres into smal krykkys of some deserte place 
ther no people dothe use, and thei hyde ther botes and goes up 
into the contrey, and by the high waies thei robbe such as go 
by and toward wynter thei repare home ageine and take as 
many of the people as thei can have with them, and when thei 
come there thei selle them to the bisoranos for slayvis, and this 
people liveth in mountens and careth not to make houses or 
habitations7. 

Tue bysoranos hathe on the northe parte a generation called 
sarmatas which do enhabit from the entryng of tanais onto the 
mounteyns yperboreos which is on the north of them. Off thes 
saromatas is a saying that thei shulde come of the origen of 
the Amazonas, for after thei had lost their husbandes thei came 


1 Actually 47°. 2 The Sea of Azov. 
3 The classical Corax, modern Kador, by Sukhum, 
4 i.e. Bosporani. 5 Kuban. 


© The ancient Phanagoria : for the legend of the giants cf. Strabo, 
Book xl. cap. 11, par. 10. 

7 For this account of the Black Sea pirates, see Strabo, loc. cit. 
par. 12. 
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toward the river Cermodonte and made warre with the sar-* 
matas, and that then thei fyil at agrement in this maner. In~ 
certeyn tyme of the yere the men of the saramatas shuld come 
to the amasonas and kepe company with them and if thei were 
w' childe and delivered of a daughter that then the amasonds 
shulde kepe them and if thei barre sonnes thei shulde sende them 
to the sarmatas, and of this people thei saie the sarmatas cometh’ 
which be betwene the Tanais and santastropoli. Thei be called fol. 6 : 
corcetis and acheos, thei be betwene the ryvers of the see and — 
the mount corago. 
ffrom the port santastropoli to the port of lusalia is 30 leges. 
Lusalia is south in 48 degrees santastropoli in 49. In this port 
lusalia entreth the river facys'. Betwene this river and a grete river 
lake is the province of colchos from whence Jason dyd feche (oi 
medea, 

THIS province unto the nomades which is by the river 
coraces is a very good contrey and hath grete woodes and 
maketh moche pytche and ther growis moche flexe hempe and 
hony, and trattis to other contreis. This contreye is called Creta2, creta 
it is not creta that is in gretia. ffrom this countrey to Con- 
stantigople the see euxino hath 230 leges of longitude and see 
hathe of latitude agenst the lagon moetides 70 legis and ageinst ene 
the river of borystenes it hath 120 leges. This see euxino hath 
on the orient the see caspio and ther is from the se euxino to see. 
the see caspio 125 leges. It goes up the river fasys out of certeyn “45?! 
hilles that descendeth from the mountaynes of armenia and 
caucasos where is a port which passyth betwene ij grete rockys 
wheron stondeth a strong castle that kepeth the passage and 
is called the port caucasus, by this thei passe to iberia3. When 
that Alexander passyd by the portes caspios which be in the ports 
monteyn caspios and came to the ryvers oxo and oco and“? Ha 
jaxartes and founde the people of scythas on the other part, he 
thought he had passyd the portes caucasos and that oxo was the 
river of tanais and in this some stories do erre for he never 


t Phasis or Rion. > Kutais. 
3 East Georgia. The ‘'erek Pass is here referred to. 
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came to this countrey. ffrom this mountayn whereas is the 
castle and port the water comyth from ponyent to the river 
facys and to the see euxino and from the oryent to the river 
cyro! which goeth to the see Caspio. Passing this port and 
mountayne is the province of yberia. This hathe on the southe 
the hilles of armenia and the mounteins moscos and on the 
northe the mountens caucasos, and on the orient Albania and 
on the ponyent thes hilles, y‘ is betwene colchos and iberia, In 
the hilles of Armenia on the southe is the province of mostos 
~and on the other parte of yberia is the province of storgade, In 
thes provinces and hilles and in iberia thei fynde golde. This 
contrey of yberia is fertill by reson that the river cyro dothe _ 
passe by it and dothe water a gret part of the contrey when it 
dothe encrese and causeth the contrey to be alwaie fresshe and 
grene, and the ground is so fruteful that the people have verie 
litil labor with it and of one bushel of corne that thei sowe it 
encreaseth Ixx. And after thei have turned the londe onys it will 
geve iiij or v frutes without any maner turnyng or laboryng? 
and likewise the vynes dothe encrese moche with litel labor. 
They do not use to bye nor sell but all is comon among them 
as the scytas and getas, thei can not nombre passyng a hundreth, 
likewise the catall dothe encrese and multiplie very moche. The 
people be well made and of a good stature and valyant. Thes 
people and the albanos dyd joyne together ageynst pompeio 
when he went to conquere that contrey. The yberas that be 
nye to the serras of armenia dothe labour the contrey better 
than the other and hathe fairer houses. Betwene thes yberos 
and the see caspio is albania and betwene albania and Iberia is 
a serra which descendeth from the mount caucaso and devideth 
them. By this lande of albania cometh the river aragon3 from 
the mounteins caucasos, which is a grete ryver and meteth with 
the river cyro which cometh from iberia, and bothe together 


*R. Kur. 

2 Cf. Strabo, Bk. xl. cap. 4. ‘In many places the ground, which has 
been sowed once, produces two or three crops, the first of which is 
even fifty-fold, and that without a fallow... .’ 

_ 3 Modern Alasan. 
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entreth into the see caspio by the lande of albania. Thes be fol. 377 
called albanos bycause thei be white people, thei be strong and 

use a lyfe pastorall. Thei have myghtie dogges, thei do honor 
moche the olde men, and whan thei dye thei burye ther tresure 

with them and for this cause thei be but poore and bycause thei 

have nothing proper but live in comon. 

On the northe part thei have the people caspia and the moun- 
tens caucaseos which have moche snowe upon them all the yere. 

Thes mountens caucasos ryse from albanya at northest unto the mount 
river Raat, Thes albanos hath on the orient the guerraras and °#@@5° 
the massagetas which is betwene the see caspio and the moun- 

taines caucasos and the river Raa. 

Thes massagetas be people that soweth no corne nor plante massa- 
no vynes, ther drynke is milke myngled with horse blode, thei &!* 
be people that wil have no amytie with none, thei have con- 
tynuallie warre with ther neighbours. On the other parte of the - ; 
montes caucasos be the nomades which be people pastoral and nomades 
more toward the est be the amasonas? w* be people of warre. 

Of thes amasones be many stories that spekyth of them, thei 
saie that thei wer women wyves to the getas and went to the. 
sege of troye and after that thei went to Alexander and that ther 
quene procured to lie with him to have generation of him, but 
al is taken for fables, for it is not to be believed that women 
shuld contynue so long tyme without men nor that thei shulde 
be so valiant in armes as it is seid by them. 

These amasonas hathe on the west side the saramantas and amasonas 
on the north side the ixofagos and scytas. Of the scytas be ages 
many nations. In thes montens for the more parte thei be *°"™ 
pastoures3 and lives in comon by ther catell, thei do not labour 
the lande nor hathe no howsen but liveth in comon, thei have 
bowis and deliteth moche in shoting. Thes people be of long fol. 370 
life thei have no sicknes and liveth most commonly above C 
yere. Thes scytas upon this parte of yberboreos be called 


1 Rha or Volga. 
? This account of the Amazons is to be found in Strabo, Bk. xi. cap. 5. 
3 Shepherds or nomads. 
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caucaseos and on the other parte be troglodites and gelas 
which dothe enhabit in caves because of the colde. This 
mount Caucaso that is upon thes ‘provinces is one of thé 
hiest in the worlde. Thes hilles be in 63 degrées. In the 
mounteyn Rypheus begynneth the ryver Raa, which goeth 
to the yrcano, of ij grete lacons ‘which stondeth one from 
another 50 leges and betwene these ij lacons is the rocke 
caucaso and here on the orient part be the ixofagi, and in the 
begynnyng of the ryver raa dothe ende the mounteyn yper- 
doreos! and begynneth the mounteyn alanas w travessith to 
the emodos and ymaos, and on the other parte of the river raa 
be the samitas and coraxas and orgasios and aorsios w be al 


. betwene the river ra and the river laxartes?, Al the provinces 


that be betwene the river tanays and the river ra, iberia and 


‘the iperboreos, be called sarmarticas bicause al this londe is 
» named sarmarcia of asia which is now of the tartares. It is from 


ae 


tocena 


river 
araxes 


fol. 38r, 


50 degrees to 60 degrees, thei have ther longest daie and nyght 

of 17 and 18 owres, and by the iperboreos it is of 19 houres. 
Now wil we turne to the albanos and folowe the other coste 

of the see yrcano which is on the southe parte by the albanos. 


“In the bordres of this yrcano is the province of tocena, and 


hathe on the southe parte the province saducena and on the 


- west the provinces of tosarena and sezarena. In this of tosarena 
-entreth into the see caspio a river called araxes3 which hathe 
’ his begynnyng in ij grete lagons, the tone is in the mountein 
‘pariardes4 where thei saie is the ark of noy, and of this river 


cometh the river euphrates whiche springis in the west, and 


‘the river araxes cometh out of the est and goeth by the feldes 


“araxmos. This contrey is frutefull. 


Tuis londe and iberia and albania be of one fertilitie and 


 qualitie, and in this countrey the people be valiant and useth 
“bowis, arowis, lances and harnes. In this lande bredeth many 


1 A comparison of this passage with Ptolemy’s maps shows that 
* the latter were not used directly, since they show the two lake-sources 
of. the Rha as in the Hyperborean Mountains. 

2 'The Jaxartes or Syr Daria. 

3 Aras, now a tributary of the Kur. 4 Ararat. 
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scorpions and other venemos serpentes that if thei do styng a scorpions 
ran he dieth laughing. 

" This ‘river araxes is one of the principallest of armenia. 

After the provinces of tacerena and sutacena is the province of 

miedia w' is betwix the montes caspios and the mount taurus media 
and the sea caspio. Thei saie that here is the sepulchre of Jason 

and from media next a hie mounten w% is called the mount 

Jason is the province of senorio which is a fertill contrey. Not- senorio 
withstonding part of it is a colde contrey, and for that cause in _ 

the wynter thei drive ther catelle to the pastours eperboton w° — 

is under the portes caspios toward sucia, w* is so large that thei 

saie it dothe pasture in the wynter tyme above 50,000 horsys'. 

The ftorth part of this lande by satacena is fertill, the other is a" ~ 

drie contrey. Ther custome is to chose them a king such as thei ~- 

take for most valient and customes to kepe most wyves. Al the: * 
provinces of medea be many as sagriana, agiana and saducena 4 
w* be fertill contreis, but the mountens be very hie and baren. - 
Thes medes be valiant people and useth bowis and arowis, thei 

saie that these and those of Armenia be all one and media was 
inhabited by the armenyes and use the customes and clothing 

of the armenyes. On the orient of media be the provinces of. 
hircania and partria. Hircania is by the see caspio and partria 

is on the southe parte on it. Yrcania is a good contrey and a yreania 
fertill and the most part of it is a playne countrey, thei have Partria 
many wylde bestes and many tigres. The rivers that passyth .. 

by thes provinces go into the see caspio. The people of yrcani i fol. 380 
be good people and hardy, and hath on the southe parte the: 
province of partia. Partia hath on the orient the arianos, on the: : 
ponient the medes and on the south the armeneos. This pros : 
vince of partia is grete and good, it is compassed about w* grete - 
mountaynes and takyth a grete part of the montes taurus wok 
thei call montes partatras and ragas?. Hit hath within it selfe 
many provinces, comisena, contiporta, partiena, corana, parti? . 





1*There is a meadow tract called Hippobotus, which is traversetl: 
by travellers on their way from Persia and Babylonia to the Caspian - 
Gates. Here, it is said, 50,000 mares were pastured in the time of the 
Persians.” (Strabo, Bk. xii. cap. 13.) 2 Zagros Mts. S 
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cena, sabiena and ragia w** is fertil. The people be cruell and 
enclyned to warre and be grete robbers, they have made grete 
Arianos watrys and goten many contries. The province of the arianos 
hath on the orient the province paroponisa and on the north the 
magianos and batrianos and on the southe: the province of 
dragia, it is a large contrey and cyrcued with mountaynes. Hit 
hath in the myddes a grete lagon wherein dothe consume the 
margiana waters of the mountaynes. The province of Margiana is 
betwene the arianos and the see caspio. By this province passith 
~the revers of oxo and oco! together and entres the see caspio, 
Thes rivers spring in the mountaynes emodos and paraponisos 
wher springeth the river indus w°? goeth by the india. This 
river passith by the land of the batrianos and sodianos by more 
see caspio then x provinces and entres into the see caspio by the province 
margiana hard by yrcania. This river oxo is the biggest river of 
al those that entre into the see yrcano, by this river thei bryng 
in small vesselles ther marchandyce from the indies and carieth 
it to the yrcano and from thence thei passe to the river cyro, and 
by ciro to thende of yberia, and from thens thei carie it to the 
tiver facis by the portes caspios and by the river facys to the 
euxino, and from thens thei bryng it to grecia and so to ytalie 

and venyce2. 
see This see yrcano is fresshe water by reson of the revers of 
yreano — fresshe water that entreth in it and hathe of longitude 250 leges 
fol. 397 and of latitude 160 leges. This province of margiana is ong of 
the'most fertil in the worlde for after thei have repyd ther corne 
it bereth another croppe without sowing agayne. The vynes be 
so bygge that ij men can scant brace about the stocke and the 
clustres of grapys be of ij cubittes3. The bees brede in the trees. 
Ther catall encreaseth moche, the figge trees have moche frute, 


* 1 Oxus and Ochus, i.e. Amu and Balkh (?). Strabo mentions that a 
spring of mineral oil was discovered near the Ochus. 

2 The statements of classical writers as to this supposed trade route 
are summarised by Aeneas Silvius, although he does not trace it 
beyond the Euxine. 

3 “They say that a vine stem has been frequently seen there which 
would require two men to girth it, and bunches of grapes two cubits 
in size’ (Strabo, Bk. xi. cap. 2). 
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ther is grete plentie of al maner thinges and spetially of wynes 

wt be very good and dureth long. The lond of the arianos w 

is by this is also fertill but it is not so abundant of wyne. In this 
province of margiana kyng antioche ded buylde a goodlie cytie 
because he sawe the contre so copious and profightable the 

which is called Antioche, and after that it was destroyed, but Antioche 
it was reedyfied ageyne and is prosoperous. In this province be 
generations of massagetas and by them goes the river margo* 

w* entreth into the river oxo. 

Next to margiana on the orient be the provinces of the batrianos 
batrianos and sodianos and betwene thes goeth the river oxo Sodianos 
wb divideth them. In thes provinces and the province of 
margianas and arianas the people and land be of one maner 
saving that margiana is somewhat more fertyll. The people be 
valient and strang. The people of the arianos and batryanos 
dyd subdue a long tyme the indies and many other provinces in 
espetiall in the tyme of menander king of the arians and sodians. 

This menander and the kinges son of the batrianos toke all 
india and patalena and passed by the ganges and subdued the 
land unto the serras para paimos? which be at the ende of Yndia. 

Thes be so strong a people that darius made rekenyng that 

though he shold lose all his kyngdom that this was sure to him 

for alexander cowde not get hit, but after the death of darius fol. 390 
Alexander toke all and in this land he maried with Roxana 
daughter to kyng oxantes. In this land was made an edifice of 
stone and erthe wondrous strong and grete wherin xerxes ded 
put his treasure. It was very brode and the toppe was playne, ther 
might stonde upon it 500 men of armes. Upon this towre kyng 
alexander dyd solempnelie kepe his mariage feste with roxana, Roxana 
and after that he brake down moche of the towre bycause men an edifice 
of that contrey shulde not ryse ageynst him with it. This river 

oxo that passith by this place is very still water and passith by 

a sondie place in the land of the ysodianos and dothe synke the 

land in many partes and passing the masadones by that sondie 


1 Murghab. Antioch is the modern Merv. me 
? Parapamisus or Hindu Kush. ~- 
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lande thei made a well to take owt water and thei druwe owt 
water like oylet, wherof thei do use yet in stede of oyle for to 
brenne and for other thinges. The batrians hath on the orient 
the sacas and the nomades and the messagetas, the w* doth 
enhabit in caves, for thei dwell betwene the mountens emados 
and ymaos and caucasos which is a hie cold contrey?. Here 
joyneth the mount tauro, which cometh from armenia from cape 
Rodys, and caucaso, which cometh fro almayn, and goeth 
together til thei come to the ende of yndia. ffrom thes 


-.mountens descendeth the river araxes3 and the river ganges 


and the river indos and oxo and goes by the land of the 
tacoras and candoras by the satages, and receve the waters 
from the mountens caucasos on the northe which be called 
morosos and sapurios, and entre in the see caspio by the 
northe parte. And betwene the river laxartes and the river 
oxo by the see caspio is the province of the sagarantes which 
is fertill contrey. Al thes provinces upon the bordres of the 
caspio see be of valiant people and the contre frutefull. 

Now Tuat we have spoken of that part of Asia w"" is on the 
parte of septentrion and the see caspio let us speke now of that - 
parte of Asia that is on the ponyent and let us turn to the 
ryver facis to the province of colchos where rest the cost4. I 
saie from the port of carsalia to the port of Arcania is 25 
leges. Archania is at south’ west in 47 grades. In the parage of 
this coste is the lande of capadocia and by carsalia begynneth 
the serres of armenia which be called the mountens mostos 
which goes est into the see caspio. This land of Capadocia 
hath on the orient armenia major and the landes that be 
toward the provinces of mostos and cacarzena and vasivena. 


‘ Oil-bearing areas are widely spread to the east of thé Gaspian 
Sea. ‘Macedones propter Alexandri gloriam hunc amnem nobilitarint: 
qui apud ochum flumen olei fontem invenientes multi fabuli sunt.’ (ARneas 
Silvius, Historia Rerum.) * 

? Pamirs. ve 

3i.e. the Jaxartes or Syr Daria. ‘The Aral Sea found no place in 
classical geography. . 

+ A return is now made, in accordance with the periplus style, to the 
mouth of the Phasis, left on p. 67. 
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This province is betwyn the see euxino and the mountein 
mystico, and by hit passeth the river capadox which descéndeth 
from fhe serras of armenia. 

Cap@docia is a good contrey and a fertil, it hath of al maner 
kindes of trees, it hath olyves and moche vynes and large 
pastures. The serras of armenia be grete hie and colde and of 
moche snowe. Betwene this and the mount antytauro be the 
provinces of mostos, cotorzena, tosarena, hobardena, basilena 
and sophena. Where endeth the mount antytauro is the mount mount 
pariardes' wher rested the arke of noe whan the deluge was, pariardes 
which is a very hie hille. And on the north part is a grete lagon? 
where sprynges the river euphrates and from thens he goethe 
toward ponyent to capadocio, and then it turneth southe and 
goth to saphena, and then a travis3 the mount antytauro. By 
this mount wher spryngeth euphrates and on the southe of 
mount antitauro, betwene that andthe mount tauro,isthe mount fol. gov 
gordio and by hit a grete lacon where beginneth the river tygris 
and passith by the mount tauro to the land of mesopotamia. 

BETWENE the mounteynes tauro and antytauro is the city of 
armenia major. All this serres and landes of armenia hathe Armenia 
moche catell and plentie of grasse in the somer but in the ™4or 

wynter thei dryve them to pasture to capadocia by the bordres 
of the river tigris, w> is a warmer contrie and more plentie of 
grasse then armenia, for in it ther falleth moche snowe ih 
wynter and froste4. In this armenia be many welles and bathes 
of warme water and. ther is a pole of water like oyle and dothe 
brenne like oyles and is of the same operation as the well in the 

1 Enciso identifies the Paryadres of Strabo with Mount Ararat. 


2 Lake Van may be intended. 3 Sp. al través =across. 
4Cf, Marco Polo: ‘Armenia Major ... is very extensive, and, in 
the summer season, the station of part of the army of the Eastern “ 


Tartars, on account of the good pasture it affords for their cattle; but 
ort the approach of winter they are obliged to change their quarters, 
the fall of snow being so very deep that the horses could not find sub- 
sistence, and for the sake of warmth and fodder they proceed to the 
southward.’ 

5 Probably the oil springs of Baku, which are referred to by Marco 
Polo in his chapter on Armenia Major: the same author refers to the 
‘baths of warm water’, and to the manufacture of fine fabrics men- 
tioned below. 
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land of sodianos w‘" we spake of before. The people of this 
contrey be bygge men and valyant and spetially those that be 
toward septentrion. ‘Thes mountaynes taurus by the mount 
caspio, w" is betwene armenia and capadocia, be the gates of 
yron called gorgiana which alexander cowde not passe for the 
difficultie of that place, and also the contre dyd resiste him, and 
at the tyme that he provyd to passe he him self was hurt and 
many of his men slayne and so forced to go backe, and never 
before nor after it is found in the stories that he was overcome 
but at that tyme. By this land of Armenia passyd medea, and 
of this contre and of medea she was ladie and used her enchant- 
mentes. In this citie of Armenia thei meke clothe of wolle, 
sylke and gold. ffrom Armenia which is in capadocia is 30 leges 
to the port of trapisonda. This trapisonda? is in 46 degrees 4. 
In the parage of this coste on the southe is galatia which is by 
capadocia. ffrom capadocia to the port of semeso be 63 leges. 
Semeso? is west in 46 degrees }. In the myddes is cherisonda 
and the port of liona. In this parage by chirisonda is the londe 
of ponto joyning with galatia and by cherisonda is turcomanos 
and of creta. Thes turcomanas be people that liveth in feldes 
with ther catall, thei be horsemen and have goodlie horsys, thei 
live after the maner of the alarves in affrica, al this countrey thei 
call turcomano. 

BEIONDE semiso is the port of samastro3 where is the citie 
wherin sent blase was martred and betwene semiso and samastro 
be ij capys and betwene them entres a gret ryver which cometh 
from the mountayn antitaurust. Here is the citie of nycea were 
was kept the councel agenst the arians. This nycea edefied the 
king antigone by the lake estanyon. Of this place ware many 
philosophours of olde tyme as senocrates and dionisius w*" 
wrote many noble bookys. ffrom cape samastro to the entryng of 
the see pontico is 50 leges, the coste lieth west quarter south- 

1 Trebizond, 40° 58’ N. 2 Samsoun. 

3 Amastro. St. Blaise, as noted by Marco Polo, was martyred at 
Sevastra (Sebasta) in Cappadocia, the modern Sivos. The whole of 


Enciso’s section on Asia Minor is extremely confused. 
4 The Kizil Irmak. ‘ 
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west, the comyng in is in 46 degrees. In this coste be good portes 

and ryvers and by samastro is the province of galatia and joyn- galacia 
yng with it is bytynia and in the goyng in by the see pontico is bitynia 
nicomedia. All these contrees be fertil and of moche frute. In 

this land is the paphagonia by ponto and calcidonia. ffrom the 

cape that is at the entring of the see pontico agenst con- 
stantinopla to the cape of the see pontico, wher is the other 
comyng in, is 40 leges and thes ij capes lieth northest and 
southwest, and toward the part of Asia it makys a gulf of see dardania 
into the lande of 25 leges and this see is called the see pontico!. 
Betwen thes ij capes is lupanto in 44 degrees }. From the goyng 

out of the see pontico to the cape dardania is 12 leges?, and 

here it makys a litle baye wherein cometh ij good revers and 

ther is an ilond by the cape. ffrom cape dardania to cape stella- stella~ 
mare3 which is by Troye4 is 20 leges southe in 42 degrees }. "7° 
Betwene thes ij capis the se makith a gulf and in this gulf fol. 410 
entreth the ryver esapho5 which cometh from the mount tauro river 
called cotylus. This river cometh by dardanya and many other esapho 
contreis, hit is a river of the gretest name in al armenia the 

lesse, for al the contrey from capadotia to this place is called 
armenia the lesse. At the ende of this gulf that is by stella mare 

is the citie of troye which in tyme past hath ben so gretelie Troye 
named, where were the grete batailes betwen the grekys and 
troianes wher so many men wer slayne, and in this part of the 

cape is the ilion which was never taken though that citie was 
destroied. Thei saie that this ilion the king agamenon, brother Ilium 
to the husband of helena that dyd stele parys® from the temple, 

did it kepe wherupon began al thes mortall warres. This paris 

was sone to king priamus of troie and of al that countrey unto 


t The Propontis or Sea of Marmora. 2 The Dardanelles. 

3 Cape Santa Maria in the Troad appears to be confused with Cape 
Stellare opposite Chios. 

4 Troy is here placed too far southward. 

5 The Aesaphus (modern Goenen Tchai) rose in Mount Cotylus, 
adjoining Mount Ida (Kas Dagh) and flowed through Troy to the 
Propontis: the river here referred to must be the Hermos or the 
Meander. 

S4.e. “that Paris did steal,” “la que furto 0 robo paris del templo,” 
in the original. 
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capadocia. This: countrey is called in many histories Troyas 
bicause thei were under the king of troie. This troye is in the 
province of misia and of phrigia. In phrigia the grekys kept ther 
hoost and for the most part of the batailes that were betwene © 
them and the troianes war in the feldes of phrigia which wer 
gretely bewailed, for in them wer slayne many kinges grekes 
and grete captaines as hector and troilus, king priamus sonnes, 
and archilis the greke. At the ende of this phrigia and misia is 
the mount w is very hie. This hil is verie aspero and 
whan pompeio gote that contrey he found many thevis in it 
and he inscired! and destroied many of them. Unto this hil 
marcus Anthonius dyd withdrawe him at the batal of medridato. 
This gulf of troie hath before it ij ylondes the tone is on 
the part of dardania called metelyn? and the other on ‘the 
parte of troye called uxio3. ffrom cape Troye to cape rodys is . 
30 leges. Cape Rodes standis in 40 degrees 4 and in the myddes - 
is belver altolago4 and palatergas which be good portes. ffrom,. 
cape Rodys to agre® is 4o leges est quarter northest, hit stondeth 
in 41 degrees. Before this land is the ilond of Rodes 8 leges 
aparted from the londe. Hit hath of lenght north and south 
14 leges and of bredthe 8 leges. This ilond of long tyme the 
knyghts of the rodes kept, and made warre agenst the turkes, til 
now of late that the turkys gote it and now thei be in an other 
ylonde called malta, which stondes south of cycill. Here is the 
lond of ponto which confyneth with phrigia. From the cape of 
acre unto castel lumbardo is 60 leges. 

Castle lumbardo is at est in 40 degrees } and betwene them 
is the port of satalis7 and other good portes. In this parage by 
acre is lisia, and by that epheso and the galatas to whom sent 
poule wrote his epistle. By satelios is pamphylia and the lond 
of epheso whiche is a good contre and hath plentie of wyne, in 
this land the people be enclyned to thefte. ffrom castle lumbardo 





t Burned, 2 Mytilene. 3 Chios. 
4 Altobosco or Belveder was the ancient Colophon. 
5 Palatia. 


© Magre or Makri: this section ts in accordance with the charts. 
? Adalia. 
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to Jassa and alexandrieta is 7o leges, it lieth est in 40 degrees }, 
in myddis is antioche, tarso and larso! w* be good portes. In 
this cost be many good revers which descende from’ the mount 
tauro and ouranus. In this parage is the province of selicia? silicia 
and the feldes navales where passed so many cruell batailes as 
stories makith mention. And here is the river gagatas where thei Ryver 
fynde the preciose stones called agates w“ thei saie that the eagle £7845 
carieth to her neste for to temper her grete heate when she 
sytteth upon her eggys. In other places ther be the same kynd 
of stones but thei saie that here be the best for the more blacker 
the better thei be. In the port of tarso entreth the river tarsis fol. 42u 
which passeth by ninivie, and in the citie of tarsis were those that River: 
keste Jonas into the see and was swalowed of a whale. Here be !475'5 - 
the desertes of nynivie which be so gretelie spoken of. This 
. citie Tarsis is a faire citie and in it be studies of philosophy 
naturall. Of this land of tarsis were antipater, archilaus, arte- 
modorus, marselo, diogenes and other famous phylosophers. 
In the parage of this cost is the ilond of cypris, it stondeth 20 Cypris 
leges from the londe and hathe of longitude este and west 
50 leges and of latitude 12 leges. This ilond hath good portes 
and hath grete trat of al maner marchandis, and plentie of corne 
wyne and oyle and mynes of copper. And ther is a certeine 
veyne of red erthe which thei use in medecynes. By jassa be the 
portes called portes silicie3 betwene mount ymal and the see 
and on the part of silicia to the feldes navales. Here was the feldes 
furst batail4 of darius and alexandre, where darius was overcome 7@?@/es 
and his wife and children and bretherne wer taken prysoners. 
From thes portes on the northe parte is capadocia, and from this 
parage toward ponyent unto the see pontico is called the lond 
of armenia the lesse, and passing thes portes entreth the lond of 
siria and comagena and the arabies and judea, which is al 
betwene the river euphrates and the red see and the see medi- 
terraneo. And the furst is siria, and by larisa is alexandrieta 
where entreth the river orantes, which travaiss almost al the 


t Tarsus and Laiassus. ? Cilicia. 3 Cicilian Gates. 
+ Battle of Issus. 5 'Traverses 
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londe, and 20 leges within the lond is the citie of antioche. Of 
this citie was Antiochus which destroyed Jerusalem and the 


.temple of salomon and toke: owt of it a thousand and viij 


hundredth talents of fyne golde and moche sylver, w** solomon 
caused to be fette at ophir and Tarsys for to adorne that temple, 
and thei kylled many jewys and many caried awaie prisoners. 
Which god suffered bycause the jewes fyll to idolatrie and 


folowed not his commandmentes. In this citie of Antioche sent , 


paule began to preache the resurection of christe, and from 
thens he went to the lesse armenia by cilicia and pamphilia 
and converted the galatians and those of epheso, and after ‘Passed 
into gretia and converted those of corintho and had grete 
dysputation with the philosophers of Athenes, and after that 
he returned agayne to antioche and from thence to Jerusalem 
where he was prisoned and comytted to rome. On the northe 
of antioche is Comogena by the mount emaos and tauro. 
Betwene Comogena and capadotia is a brydge over the river 
euphrates with a strong castle by the citie seleucia. Upon this 
bridge Alexander passyd his people. This land of siria is good 
and fertill, and the beste is comogena and antioche. Here 
Alexander kept his people that he sent owt of gretia for here was 
ther resting place and port, for the countre is fertill of wyne 
flesshe and pastures and here thei kept ther horsys. Hether 
came pompeio and al the captaynes romaynes to take lande 
when thei went to take asia. It is the best port and lande of al 
that contrey. Passing antioche is the province of phenicia and 
the cost turneth southe. In this coste is a noble citie called 
sidon and an other tyro. Of phenicia was king tyro which gave 
aide to king salomon to brynge tymbre for to make the temple, 
and also maryners that went to tarsys and ofyr for to fetche the 
golde and silver. In this parties is the provynce of damasco and 
the mount libano. In this mount thei saie dothe brede the 
phenix. At the tyme that she shal die she goes to arabia felix 
and gatheres many stickys together of aromatik trees and 
kyndleth fyre in them, and after thei be kyndled she puttys her 
self in the fyre where she brennes and of her asshes cometh a 
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worme which in certain tyme becometh a byrde, then she 

flieth to this phenicia and there she liveth 7oo yere and so 

returneth to be brenned and renewyd as is aforeseide, and there 

is but one in the worlde. Before this cost of phenicia is a litel 

ylond called tiro which hath ij good portes it is a riche ilond of 

marchantes and of grete tratte. All this lond of phenicia is of 

grete trate eand the contrey fertill. Next to hit is tripoli w is a tripoli 
_ good citie and a good port and hath a faire rever. ffrom tripoli 

to japha is 35 leges and from japha to larisa 35 leges. Japha 

standeth in 37 degrees" larisa in 35, tripoli in 39. Here endeth 

the province of siria and phenicia and begynneth the land of judea 

Judea’ This cost lieth north and south and in the parage of this 


.,. cost is the londe of promise whiche we calle the holie londe that 


is betwene this see and arabia deserta, siria and egipte. The 

furst province by tripoli and phenicia is galilea w stondis galilea 

.betwene mount libano and antilibano, and by that toward 

judea entreth the province of samaria wher stondeth the 

mount bethel, where the children of ysrael made the calf that 

thei dyd worship, and here is bethleem where our saviour 

christ was borne and the citie of Jerusalem where he suffred Jeru- 

his passion. In this lond by the see is cesarea and palestina, and salen 

before this is the province of judea and by juda is the felde 

damasceno where adam and eve wer created, and the vale of 

hebron wher thei lived by the mount carmelo, where is the 

sepulchre of abraham ysac and jacob. And beyonde the mount 

segor at the orient is the mont seir, and on the northe part be 

the mountaynes of Arabia deserta which goes unto phenicia 

and devide arabia from the land of promise, and betwene them fol. 44r 

is a litil serra and upon it a strong castle named castro reall 

which is upon the desertes of gades where moyses came with 

the children of ysrael. Betwene the mountaynes of segor and 

seyr is the cities of sodome and gomorha the whiche sanke sodome 

bycause of ther abhomynable synne, and in ther place is nowa rane 
t Jaffa is in 32° 2’. Enciso here calculates the latitudes of Tripoli 


and Larissa (El Arich} on the assumption that 174 leagues go toa. 
degree: actually Tripoli is in 34° 26’, an error of 4° 34’; El Arich is in 


gr? 8’. 
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grete lake called the dead see and herin entreth the river 
jurdan which begynneth in the mount libano that is in phenicia 
and goes to the see of galile,and from thence to the see tyberiadis 
wherin entres many other revers and from thence goeth to the 
lond of esebon where sent John baptised, and there he baptised 
our lord Jhesu cryste, and herehens it goth to the dead see where 
it dothe fynishe. In this lond of promesse in giericho groweth 
vynes of balsame very good, and though ther is in other parties 
as in babylon it is but litle and not so good as is here. 

«= This lond of promesse hathe in the orient arabia w*" is 
devided in iij partes, arabia deserta, arabia petrea and arabia 
felix. Arabia petrea is by egipt and arabia deserta is from 
arabia petrea to euphrates and serea, and arabia felix is on the 
southside of thes to the occient see, and hathe on the orient the 
persian see and on the ponyent the red see. Hit is called felix 
for the aromatikes that be in it, and it is the best and richest 
lond in the woorlde. Pretea begynneth at the red se where is 


» the port ailon in the land of the idumeos, where is the citie 
~ “precia, and this and the land of judea devideth the mountaynes 


Aylon 
fol. 440 


Golde 


that go to the mount lybano, and from thens to the felix devid- 
eth the mountaynes that goes from the red see unto persico and 
of this we shal speke furst. I saie that the port of ailan™ is in 
the ende of the red see in the land of the ydumeos, In this port 
of aylon Salomon made his shippis that he sent to tarsys and 
ophir for golde and sylver which be in the orient. Thes shippes 
went to tharsis and ther had the sylver and at ophir thei had 
the golde, and thei taried iij yere in goyng and commyng for 
in those shippis thei cowde not saile but with a fore wynde, and 
also in certen costes of those partes the wynd blowis vi monethes 
of the yere in one ett? and vi moneths in an other togither, so 
that thei must tary ti the wynd turneth. But though thei 
taried long yet thei spedde well for at the furst tyme thei 
brought 450 talentes of gold which is everie talent 15 hundreth 
weite and the second tyme thei brought 600 talents, and besides 


1 Elana, modern Akaba. 
2 Airt, i.e. quarter of the compass. This section is a very free 
rendering of the original with many omissions. 
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this moche sylke and clothe of golde and elephantes teethe. , 
And with this and with the cedros that king tyro sent him from 

the mount libano, and of the golde that quene saba sent him 

from arabia felix and ethiop, and that as she brought with her 

when she came to se salomon, he edyfied the temple of Jeru- 

salem which he made in viij yere, w°* was the biggest and 
tichest that was in the worlde at that tyme. And afterward 

came Antiochus and destroyed it and caried awaie all the golde 

and sylver, and after salomon ther was never none that sent into 
tharsis. Notwithstonding after that Josaphat king of jerusalem 
caused other shippes to be made at the same port of aylon for 

to send to tarsis, and bycause he was an ydolatre god sent a 
tempest and destroyed the shippes within the port. So unto this 

daie we have no more knolege of opher and tarsys but that it 

is in the orient. How be it some hath opynion that ciapago 

and the ilond doro that is by Java w be aparted from the 
mayne lande 1500 leges toward gaticora shuld be thei, for in 

them ther is knolege to be moche golde'. By the port ailan and ~* 

the londe of ydumeos is the nabateos betwene the mount synai nabateos 
and nuba, This land of the nabateos is a very good contrey and 

plenty of al thinges except oyle which growis not there. ‘Thei fol. 457 
have goodlie gardenes and fayre edyfices and moche yron 

stele and golde, thei be also replenished with shepe, camelles 

and other catell, except mares and horsys which thei have not. 

Thei be the best people of arabie, for takyng owt the nabateos 

and calaceos which be by them, all the other arabies be of litel 
stomak, bestlie and lecherous, for thei lie with ther mothers and 
kynsfolke. In this lond of nabateos and petrea toward the part ‘ 
of arabia felix is the mount synai where god gave the lawe to mounte 
moyses and where sent kateryn is buryed upon_a rocke in a hie 5¥"4 
mountayne, and beyonde be the mounteynes of arabia felix 
which goeth from the red see to persye and devideth arabia 

felix from deserta and petrea. And from arabia petrea toward 

siria and euphrates, babilonie and the see persia, is the arabia - 


' This far easterly position of Ophir, by Cipangu and the Island of 
Gold, brought it within the half-sphere of the king of Spain. Gaticora 
is the Cattigara of Ptolemy. 
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deserta. In the w"" on the part of petrea enhabit the egeos and 
on the other parte toward siria the nomades, which be people 
pastoral and kepis catall. It is called arabia deserta bycause 
the most parte of the countrey is deserte. In thes desertes be 
many wylde beastes, as lyons ouncys beres wolfes and camelles, 
with other of dyvers kyndes. In this arabia toward babilon be 
the masenas w™ be people that liveth by trat of marchandyce, 
w°) bies in arabia felix and carieth it to euphrates and other 
partes. ffrom babilon toward the see persio be the chaldees 
~which be magiconse and use enchauntmentis. Thei saie that here 
the negromancie was first founde. And turne to the nabateos 
to the mountens of arabia felix which traversyth from the see 
persico to the red see where be the sadaceos, and passing them 
toward the redd see be the carnatos where is the port of carna 
w°4 is a good port, and after be the sabeos betwene the see and 
ij hilles and ij ryvers. Thes hath on the southe the kingdom of 
saba, thei be marchantes and trattes into etiope and hathe a 
riche contrey. In it be many trees aromatikes and many mynes 
of fyne golde, and the people of this contrey be so riche that 
ther be many marchantes housys covered with golde as we do 
here cover our houses with leade, and that thei have ther dores 
and wyndowes and marmoldes! covered with golde. This is one 
of the richest contreis in the worlde and by this is the kindome 
of Saba w% is by the stret of the red see. ffrom hence went 
quene saba to ierusalem to se king salomon. This queene saba 
was quene of egipt, ethiopoa and arabia and she was marvelous 
riche, for she had of the ethiopes and of the sabeos moche golde - 
and aromatikes and pretious stonys, for ther is grete plentie of 
them in arabia felix and ethiopia. In this lond of arabia felix the 
chefest wode that thei have toward the stret of the red see be 
palmares?, and thei have none other wyne but of palmas. The 
people of this countre be heery, for almost al ther bodie is 
covered with heere. In this contrey thei lie with ther mothers 
and systers and take as many wifes as thei lyste and the women 
as many men as thei wil, and when won goes to lie with her he 


I Sp. marmol = pillar. 2 Sp. palmares = palm-groves. 
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levith his staf at the dore and that is a token that whosoever 
cometh after shuld not come int. Thes be idolatours and dothe 
honour the sonne. On the other part of the red see, passing the 
stret, is the port of barbara? w* is a good port, and by barbara port 
is the lond of dyran3 which is by the stret of the red sce. This barbara 
land of dyran thei saie it is one of the richest of the worlde of dyran 
golde, and those of the countrey regardes it but litle. This red 
see hath of longitude from the stret of the idumeos wher is the 
port of ailan 270 leges, and hath in the parage of the port saba 
aboute 100 leges of latitude and from thens it dothe waxe narow 
alwaies til it cometh to the ende of the ydumeos to the port of 
ailon whiche is the most narowest place. fol. 46r 
Frrom the port of Aylan to larissa+ which is in the see medi- 
terraneo is 70 leges and almost al this land is deserta. About the 
myddis is a grete lacon which thei saie ptolome caused to be 
made, to make the red see entre into the see mediterraneo. ffrom 
the port aylon the redde see turneth on the parte of egipt and 
in the begynnyng of it is the port called clava and before it is an 
ylond where groweth the stonys called topacias. ffrom thens 
the cost of the redd sea goes to the stret toward the southe and 
from the port clava is the port acoto where as’is the citie apol- Apollo- 
lonya. This is the best part of all this cost and where most "4 
shippis do repare. Here is the discharge of the marchants that 
come out of ethiope and arabia felix and from the india, and thei 
passe it upon camelles from this place to the lacon muris 
estatio and then thei turne to lade it in shippis that goes to 
babilone to the river of nylus and from nylo to alexandrias. 
This citie of babilon is now called Cayro. In the tyme of babilon 
cesar augusto this lande of egipt belonged to Rome. ffrom the 
port acoto the coste goeth to the deserts that lie by the end of 
egipte and passeth by the desertes to ethiopa wher is the porte 
arsynoe® w* is beyond the desertes. This lande of Arsinoe is Arsinoe 


1 Cf. Strabo, Bk. xvi. cap. 4, par. 25. 2 Berbera. 

3 The classical Deire. 4 El Arich. 

5 This is the route from Myus Hormos (Kosseir) to Coptos (Keft), 
which did not, however, pass through Lake Meeris; cf. Strabo, Book 
xvii. cap. 1, par. 45, and Bk. xvi. cap. 4, where the island of topazes 
is placed south of Berenice. 6 Berenice. 
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a hote countrey where groweth moche golde, and in this lond 
be many elephantes and camelles and many dyvers other wylde 
bestes. The people goeth naked because the contre is hote, thei 
have on the occident the nomades and ethiopes. 

Beyonde arsinoe is the port tolomaide’ and elephantum 
venacio w*" be good portes and stondis almost together, and 
herein cometh a river from etiope wherein thei fynde moche 
fine golde, and beyonde thes ij portes is the port elena and 
beyond that toward the stret is the port saba?, This port saba 
is a good port. Here the marchantes of arabia felix doth trate 
very moche. ffrom saba the cost is to the strete and to the port 
barva, where is the lande of dyran which is the richest of gold 
in all ethiop and arabia, where thei set litle price by hit. ffrom 
this strete to the ende of the redde see the cost is clene and good 
on the part of egipt and ethiop, and the other part of arabie thei 
can not saile without moche daunger of rockys and shouldys. 

Tue water of this red see is not redde of his owne kynde, 
the colour of it is by reson of the costes and the botom of it 
which be redde grounde, and w‘ contynually betyng and dassh- 
ing of the water upon the costes and incresyng of it and de- 
cresyng, it maketh the water redde. Notwithstonding ther be 


. other opynyons, but this is the trouthe for as many as hath sene 


it do affyrme the same. ffrom the stret of the red see I wyl not 
passe at this tyme for of that parte wil I speke when I come to 
the rest of the occyan. 

THis strete is in 10 degrees3, the port saba in 11, elena in 
12, elephantum venatio in 14, ptolomaide in 15, arsinoe in 17, 
acoto in 27, and aylan in 324. ffrom aylan to larysa which is in 
the sea mediterraneo is 70 leges. Larisa is in 30 degrees5. ffrom 


t Ptolemais Epitheras, which was near the hunting grounds of the 
elephants, approached from Adulis near the modern Massowa. 

2 Assab. 3 Actually in 123°. 

+ Actually 294°, i.e. the extent of the Red Sea in latitude is 17°, and 
not 22° as Enciso reckons it: it is clear that the latitude is reckoned 
from the erroneous measurement of a degree, viz. 174 leagues of 3 
instead of 4 miles, or ? its correct length. 

5 The latitude of Larisa as calculated on p. 81 supra was given as 
35°: the actual position is 31° 8’. 
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larisa to damiata is 30 leges and from damiata to alexandria 
is 25 leges. Damiata and Alexandria lie weste. Betwene them 
both entreth the river of nylus by vij armes, which partith asia aylus 
from affrica and lybia, and betwene nylus and the red see is the 
land of egipte. This rever entreth the see in vij partes but the 
ij partes be principal and navigable the other be shoulde and 
not navigable. Of the two principallest the one is called cano- 
pica and is toward the orient and in this stondeth damiata, 
and the other that stondes in the occident is called Polusiaco and fol. 477 
this entreth by the citie of Alexandria, and this is the byggest 
best and most navigable. In this citie king Alexander was buryed 
by ptolome, which caried his bodie from babilon thyder. 

Tus ALEXANDRIA is a goodlie ryche citie and of grete tratte, 
for to this place cometh by the nylo the marchandyce from Alex- 
india arabia and ethiopia, and from hence is conveyed to 4" 
europa by the mediterraneo. 

This river nylo hath his begynnyng on the south parte of 
the equynoctiall in the mountens deluna and the montes 
atalantas in the ende of affrica toward ponyent, in a grete lagon 
called nilide whereof it toke the name of nylo. And this water 
of the lagon nilide and others that cometh to hit from the Jagon 
mountens atalantas passeth by many desertes and sandes that ™“#d¢ 
be on the other parte of the mountens atalantes, and thei mete 
with them that come from the mountens deluna in etiope by 
the desertes of syene. The lagon that springes in the mountens 
of luna cometh of iij fountens, ij of them betwene the orient 
of a myle distant one from another and the other is toward 
the ponyent dystaunce of vi myles and that is the bygger, and 
of it cometh another ryver bygger then the other ij, and from 
thens viij myles this river metys with the other that cometh 
from the ij and thei bothe make a grete ryver which goeth to 
the citie meroe that is in thisside the equinoctiall!. And from this 
cytie it goeth to the ilond merce and ther meteth with it a grete 
rever y' cometh from ethiope and is called aspaco?, and passing 


*Contemporary maps showed the Nile according to Ptolemy 
joined by a Western Nile, details of which were derived partly from 
classical and partly from Arab sources. 2 The Blue Nile. 
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the ilond it meteth with an other grete river called astaboras' 
w" cometh from ethiope oriental from the parte of the etio- 
phagos, and springes out of a lacon ina serra riche of golde. In 
the which serra springeth the river that goeth to the red see 
by elephantum venacio. By the ilond meroe it is not navigable 
bycause of many rockys and stonys that lieth in the river2, but 
past meroe it is navigable and goes streit toward the northe 
more than 100 leges unto the land of the blemes3 and from 
thens it turnes toward the southe by parte of ponyent and 
turneth other 100 leges to the parage of meroe and from thens 
it turneth toward austro til it passeth the lond of the blemes and 
entreth in the land of the silves, and from thens it makyth an 
other turne at south west by the land of catacatas, and in the 
end of that turne it meteth with the water that cometh from the 
lagon nylide from affrica and from the mount atalantas, and all 
togethers turneth northest unto the desertes that be betwene 
ethiope egipt and libia, and from thence it goes streight toward 
septentriont and passeth the desertes and goes to the citie 
syene which is by the desertes, and so come to syene it entreth 
in to egipt. And in the entryng it makyth an ylond betwene 
egipt and libia where is the citie elephantina and ther hens 
it goes together to the citie of thebas, and from thens to the 
citie troas and then to babilon now called cayro, and from 
babilon to the ilond delta, and there it devides into ij partes 
and beyond it partes in vij. The orient part goeth to damyata 
and the occident to alexandria. Thes ij be grete and navigable 
but the other v partes in the myddes be not navigable, but the 
best and the byggest is alexandria. ffrom alexandria, where as 
the nilo entreth into the see, unto delta where it devideth is 
65.leges and from delta to seyne which is the ende of egipt is 
135 leges. Delta is in 31 degrees } syene in 2345, passyng delta 
is babylon which is called Cayro. 


1 The Atbara. ? The fifth and sixth Cataracts. 
3 The Blemmyes or Bejas. 


4 This description of the great series of bends between Bexber and 
the second Cataract is evidently read off from a map. E 


4 Syene was located on the Tropic of Cancer, and the datitude o: 
Delta obtained by calculation: Cairo is in 30° N. 


. 
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Tuys BaByLon was edyfied by people of greate babilon 
which went therehens when it was destroyd. Here is vynes of 
balsame and here resteth the souldan of babilon. Of this 
countre was king pharao. Here be the garanettes! that Joseph 
made for. his whete, and here god sent the plages upon pharao, 
and from hens parted moyses with the people of ysrael when . 
he passed the red see. ffrom babilon thei go to troas. This citie 
was edified by people that came out of troye wt menelao when 
troye was destroyed. From Troas thei go to thebas w* was Thebas 
edifyed by people of thebas out of gretye which is in boetia, 
and from thens to seyne which is of egypte. In the parage of this jpia 
thebas is libia where is catabathmon? of whens was hercules cata- 
and perseus. In this libia hercules killed the grete geaunt ram, ation 
which destroyed al the countrey. 

In this catabathmon is the temple of Jovis w Alexander 
sought and dyd sacrifice, and then he returned to Alexandria and 
so passed nilo to siria sekyng for darius. This egipte is put in Egipte 
triangulo, the one corner is Alexandria the other is seyne and 
the other is the redde se to the port of acoto. By this is the 
lagon muris estatio which is very gret and the water of it is salt 
as the see, And when the nilus encreseth then moche parte of 
the waters of nilus entreth into this lagon. Beiond this lagon by. 
thebes is the labirintho3 which is a grete edefice and a faire Jabir- 
made under the ground wherin is many sepultures of kyng and *tho 
statures of ydolles. And above thebas by syene is a citie where 
thei paie custome of the marchandise that comys from ethiopa 
by londe and by nylo. In this citie is a well made in rocke wherby 
thei do knowe every yere how moche the river of nilo will 
encrese that yere, and thereupon thei make ther rekenyng, for fol. 480 
if it encrease moche thei shall have plenty of corne, and if.it 
encreseth but litel thei shal have scarsitie, and if it be betwene 
bothe then it wol be resonable plenty, for with the water of the. 
river of nylus thei do water ther londe, for in this contrey it 


1 Granaries. 

2 Catabathmon lay between Lower Egypt and Cyrenaica. F 

3 The Bitter Lake and Lake Moeris in the Fayum, wheresthe 
Labyrinth, stood, are here confused. Cf. Strabo, Bk. xvii. cap. 1 andig7. 
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never rayneth. The rever begynneth to increse in the moneth . 
of maye and flowith still till the myddis of July and -then 
begynneth to decrese til the tyme of august and at the be-- 
gynnyng of septembre it is lowe ageyne. Therbe dyvers 
opynyons of the incresing and decresing of this river nylus, 
some saie it is by reson of the grete snowe that is in the moun- 
taynes where this nylo begynneth, which can not be so for his 
begynnyng is betwene the tropicos hyemal and estival and by 
the equinoctial where is no colde nor snowe, for as in thes partes 


~of europa it reynes and snowes in novembr decembr Januar 


and ffebruar, even so betwene the tropicos and in the equy- 
noctial it raynes and snowes in maye June Jule and august, and 
this is the cause that nylus dothe encrese at that tyme for this 
is sene by experiens in the indies occidentales'. In this land of 
egipt is abundaunce of corne and wyne and of al sortes of trees, 
except olyves thei have none, though that in libia by thebas? and 
in alexandria ther is plentie. ffrom siene to the silleos is all 
wyldernesse unto the ethiopa, and it is a land of many thevis. 
Passing the desertes is the land of the sileos and the nomades 
which be people bestiall without forsyght and goes nakyd, thei 
be moche people. Beyonde thes be the ethiopes and troglodites 
w bordreth with them of saba and elena and elephantum 
venacio. In this land of troglodites is moche aromatikes and 
golde and ail this lond to nylo and meroe is very frutefull. The 
iland meroe is grete and riche and well inhabited. In this lond 
ther was moche golde coper yron stele and pretious stonys, 
wherof be yet gret plenty. 

ffrom this ilond meroe to the redde see in all the lond there 
is moche gold and bredeth moche catell. The wolle of the shepe 
is like gotes heere and the people go nakyd. In this lond be 
many wylde bestes as tygres, leons, oncys and elephantes. The 
people ete brede made of rotes3 and drynke blode myngled with 
mylke. In this lande be the pigmeos which fyghteth with the 


1 Enciso had experience of the seasonal rains of the West Indies, and 
came to a correct conclusion as to the Nile floods. 

2 Thebais. 

3 Roots: these people are the Rhizophagi of Strabo. 
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cranys. There be greet byrdes as bigge as bestes and ronne 

verye faste but thei can not flie. The people kylle them with 

-ther bowis and arowis! orbolados?. The people be gentiles and 

idolatras, thei be not of long life for he that liveth 40 yere is 

taken for very olde. The ilond meroe is in 8 degrees. On the 

other parte of nilo and meroe toward ponyent is the other 

ethiop toward the occident, and the provinces called espetios 

and garamantas, and bordres with those of libia which be 

the maruseos and getulas and marmaridas, and more toward 

ponyent be the negrotes and marusios. All this lond of ethiop ethiop _ 

and libia that is toward ponyent is a land fertill and grete plenty 74 !ia 

of catell and moche gold and esteme it litle. Ther be many 

wylde bestes. The people of libia be ferce and grete honters of 

them and kylle them with bowes stonding upon trees. Thei be 

gret archers and the women fight aswel as the men. Moche part 

of the people be blacke and ther here shorte and courlde and 

honour the sonne, and the ethiops of the orient adore ther king 

and be to him very obedient. In this libia be many trees 

aromaticons and many pretious stones and ther be gret desertes 

wherein be dyvers kindes of serpentes. fol. 49v 
Now rTuar we have spoken of the asia unto euphrates and of 

egipt and ethiopa we shal now speke of affrica and libia that affrica 

joyneth with it. This affrica is devided by the nilo from asia and 

by al the other partes it is compassed by the see mediterraneo 

and the occyant see. It hath of longitude 8003 leges and of 

latitude 600 leges and 500 in some places, but by the nilo and 

ethiope it hath more than 1000 leges of latitude4. Yt is said that 

this affrica is the thirde part of the devysion, and of others it is 

said that affrica and europa is as moche as asia, and other saies 

that affrica is the lest of the iij, but this dowte is not to be 

regarded here but onelie to knowe that this affrica and libia is a 


* The reference is, of course, to ostriches. It is possible that the old 
story of the pigmies and the cranes was derived from rock paintings 
of ostrich hunting scenes. The material for much of this section is to 
be found in Strabo, loc. cit. 

? The Spanish word arbolados means wooded or masted. 

3 454°; nearly correct, measuring from the Nile. 

+ These dimensions are roughly correct, taking 4 miles to a league. 
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lande frutefull and plenty of catell, and on the septentrion parte 
whyche is the northe that is betwene the mountens atalantes 
and the see mediterraneo be the best people in affrica, and on 
the southe parte the people be blacke and shorte curled heer, 
and be not so valient as the other people be, but in ther londe 
is much golde. And betwene them of the austro and septentrion 
be grete desertes of sande where is grete lacke of water and 
therbe many straunge bestys unknowen to us. This wil we leve 
and speke of the particular of it. I saie that joyning with the nilo 
stondis the citie of Alexandria which is the furst place of affrica 
and of the province of cyrenai. In this citie is buried the bodie 
of Alexander the grete who gave it that name. Hit is a riche 
citie of trat, for unto this place comes the marchantes of the 
india arabia and ethiopia and from thens it is conveyed by 
the see mediterraneo, which is called the levant see, unto europa. © 
ffrom Alexandria to the port of luca is go leges and from luca 
to bonandria! is 60 leges. Luca and bonandria stonde west. 
quarter northwest, luca in 35 degrese bonandria in 36. In the 


* Lucho and Bon Andrea are ‘red letter’ ports of the normal portolan 
chart. The whole of this section (pp. 92-100) may be compared with 
the description found in the ‘Libro del Conoscimiento’ or ‘Book of 
Knowledge of all the Kingdoms of the World’ of the fourteenth 
century, compiled by a Spanish Franciscan, like that of Enciso, 
largely from rutters and charts (Hakluyt Society, vol. xxix. Second 
Series, pp. 23 et seqq.). The use of the written ‘rutter,’ and the stereo- 
typed form of such documents may be inferred from the fact that, e.g. 
both the fourteenth and the sixteenth century writers pass in their 
descriptions from the coast of Tunis to Sardinia and back again, and 
from the coast of Africa at Cape Bogador to the Canaries, Madeira 
and the Azores, and then back again to Africa, an order of treatment 
that could hardly be repeated in independent documents by chance. 
The relevant passage in the earlier work commences: ‘I departed from 
Alexandria and went by the coast to the port of Ribas Alvas thence to 
the city called Luchon ... leaving Luchon I came to the city of 
Tarabuc. Thence I came to Mon de Barcas and to Bona Andrea which 
is in Berberia and thence to Tolometa on the sea shore. ... From 
Tolometa I went to Brenchon and to Zunara. At Zunara the sea forms 
a great gulf called the Gulf of Sgin and on the borders of this Zunara 
are the Montes Claros which the ancients called Carena.’ The mention 
of the Clear Mountains or Atlas Mountains in the section on Cyrenaica 
near their supposed eastern termination, and again after the reference 
to Asemmur near their accepted western termination, is another point 
common to the two documents in question, and apparently to books 
of sailing directions. 
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parage of this cost is the province of cyrenai which hathe the Cyrenai 
nylo on the orient and on the occident phariseos and getulos fol. sor 
unto pentapolin, and on the austro the mountaynes atalantes! 

and the temple of ano (sic) which stondeth in them and on the the 
septentrion hit hath the mediterraneo. This province of syrenay pg le 
is a very good countrie and fertill and hath good portes into the 

see. This land was of the romaynes a long season, it was called Penta- 
in the olde tyme pentapolin. It had v noble cities, one was pokin 
called ptolomaide an other apollonia an other varca an other 
berence the vth teuchira. Thei have grete abondance of 

catell. 

By the rivers of nyle to libia and catabathmon be many good 
placys, it is a lond moche frutefull and plentie of gras. Cata- 
bathmon is a vale fertill and pleasant where is the temple of 
jupiter. In this temple ware many philosophors which found 
out the astrologia and made the yere and monethes. The yere 
conformyng the revolution of the sonne and the moneth con- 
formable to the revolution of the mone. This province of 
syrenay in tymes past hath florished moche in scyence, of thens 
were many philosophers as aristippus and his doughter areta, 
and aristippus his sone, and callimachus, eratosthenes, diodoro 
and other many?, and here in this province be many goodlie 
women. By catabathmon be the marmaridas and next the 
getulos and garamantas. In this lond of garamantas which is by 
the ethiope be grete plentie of stones called calcidonios. The getulus 
getulos that be in this province hath on the southe part of the 
mounteynes atalantas, and the garamantas be on the other part 
of the mounteyne, and betwene the getulas and the garamantas moy_ 
be grete desertes and mounteyns of sande wherin be dyvers taynes 
kindes of serpentes and bestes, as camels elephantes tigres lions 2 sand 

P > P 8) and 
and scorpions, and for the more parte of affrica be of thes desertes 
kindes of bestes because of the grete desertes that be there. And fol. sor 

t The conventional map of the day carried the Atlas Mountains 
eastward to the borders of the Libyan Desert. The Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was at Siwah. 


2 These names, with the exception of Diodorus, are to be found in 
Strabo, Book xvii. cap. 3, par. 22. 
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after thes be masamonas and troglodites which be people so 
light that thei huntes the wylde bestys on fote, and ronne so 
fast that ther is lightly no beast that will over ronne them. Thei 
ete snakys and other serpentes, ther speche is a maner of 
whistlelyng wherby one understondeth another, thei use buwis 
and arowis. Thes do comarke! wt ethiop of africa and with the 
negrotes and satiros. Thes negrotes and satiros dos enhabit in 
caves under the ground bycause of the grete heate. By the 
negrotes passyth a river from the mountens atalantas. The 
ethiops be ij, the one is oriental the other occidentall, and 
thorough bothe passeth the equinoctiall by the south parte w°* 
is austro. In the oriental thei saie that ther be carbuncules, also 
a best called lynce? whiche is very quycke of sight and of his 
uryne congeleth a stone of colour like fyre which is called 
lyncuris and is like the carbuncle and much estemyd3. In bothe 
ethiops is grete plenty of golde. The people be but rude and 
beastlie, thei have no wheate nor wyne, but in many placis thei 
make ther brede of rotes and drinke the licor of palme trees for 
wyne. Ther be dyvers nacyons of people nakyd and evil clothed, 
thei honor for ther god the sonne and in some partes the oxe 
and in other partes ther king. ffrom the cape of bonandria¢ 
to the cape ptolomaide is 40 leges, ptolomaide is at south west 
in 34 degrees }, before the port ptolomaide stondis an ylond 
and before the cape on the west parte be certen shouldes. ffrom 
ptolomaide to benic is 25 leges. Benic5 stondis southe in 33 
degrees. Here entreth the river lacton® that cometh from the 
montaynes atalanta, and unto this rever cometh the province of 
cyrenai and in the parage of ptolomaide is pentapolin and 
esperis. ffrom benic to the cape alacat is 65 leges. The cape of 
alacat7 stondis west norwest in 34 degrees 4. Betwene thes ij 


1Sp. comarear=to border. These stories of the peoples of the 
Sahara go back to Herodotus. 

2 Lynx. 3 This story is found in medieval bestiaries. 

4 Here a return is made to the portulan chart. 

5 Berenice, corrupted to Bernic on the charts. 

© Here the source of information is a Ptolemy map, which shows 
the river Lathon, and in its neighbourhood the province of Pentapolis 
and the Horti Hesperidum. 

7 Cabo de Lalart of the charts: it is W.S.W. of Berenice. 


* 
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capes be bankes of sande that entres into the see more then | 
40 leges, and with the water oftentymes the sande moves and fol. 517 
makys bankys very daungerous for shippis. Thei be called 
sirtes majores. In the parage of this cost be the nasamones and Syrtes 
abitas, and more toward the southe the land is mountens and ores 
desertes of sande, and the land is drie for it hath no water. Here 
is the temple of amon which baco a capteyn greke dyd buylde, 
-’ for that he founde there a welle of fresshe water which re- 
fresshed him and his people when he passed this wyldernesse. 
After thes desertes toward austro the people be blacke and 

. hath shorte curlyd heere like blacke lambes woll and thei dwel 
in caves for the hete of the sonne. In this contrey it reynes in the 
somer and is drie in the wynter. Thei use bowis and arowis and 
lances, thei do ete certeine rotes to quench ther thirst, thei have 
many wylde bestes. These nasamones and abitas have many masa- 
wives and be faire women and dothe bere many children. Thei ves 
have plentie of good horses and moche catell and large with Shea 
grete pastures abundant of grasse. ffrom cape alicat to tripol of 
barbery is 50 leges. Tripol stondis west quarter northwest in Tripol of 
35 degrees. Before tripol be ij ylondes. In this cost be good b@rbary 
portes and rivers. 

TRIPOL is a faire port a good citie and a riche and is of grete 

trate. ffrom tripol to yelvis is 30 leges, yelvys! is a riche ilond yelwys 
nye to the mayne londe. ffrom yelvys to cape despiches? is other 
30 leges. This cape which some calleth cape of affrica standeth 
in 37 degrees 4 and betwene tripol and this cape affrica be the 
less sirtes w be certen bankys of sande, but thes goes not 80 sirtes” -. 
farre as the other that we spake of before. The yelvis stondis in "ores 
the myddis of thes sirtis. Betwene thes sirtes entreth the river 
nimphus w*" is a grete river and cometh from the mountains fol. 510 
atalantas, and betwene the yelves and affrica entreth another 
ryver called taon, and by hit and the sirtes be ij ylondes the one R. taon 
is called lamposa and the other pantala3, thei stond 20 leges 
from the mayne lond and 30 leges one from an other. 


t Djerba. 2 The Cape of Africa, by Mahdia, 354° N. 
3 Lampedusa and Pantelleria: they are exactly 30 leagues (of 3 miles) 
apart. 
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~Ffrom cape despuches to cape nubia™ is 16 leges.. Cape 
nubia stondis north quarter northweste in 38 degrees $, betwene 
thes ij capis it makyth a gulf and in the cape nubia be iij portes, 
the one is in the very cape? and the other‘ij upon the wester side. 
ffrom this cape nubia to tunys is 18 leges. Tunys stondis in 
38 degrees 4, hit is a kyngdome on it self. Here was the scala‘of 
the romaynes when scipion conquered carthago and numidia. 
It isa citie of grete trat and within this 20 yere3 there came 4 
turk a banyshed man called barbaroze and toke this citie and 
-kept it, till now within this v or vi yere themperour Charles king 
of spayne made a grete armye and he him selfe went in persone 
and after grete assawte made to the citie toke hit, and then this 
barbaroze fledde into turky, and so themprour restored the citie 
to the naturall king of it which was a more. In the parage of 
tunys within the londe is the grete carthago w*" was so gretelie 
named and so sore combattyd of the romayns and scipion the 
affrica. This Carthago was inhabited by the quene dydo and 
also thei saie that she bylded the lesse carthago w* is in europa 
and is called cartagena. This lond of the grete carthago is the 
best in al affrica and the best people and most valiant. At the 
tyme that Scipion had conquered it, it had vi hundreth villages 
townes and cities under ther obediens in the which there were 
300,000 men for the warre, but alwaie scipio destroyed it and 
at that tyme left it almost deserte. And by carthago on the weste 
parte be the feldis of numidia, and when that carthago began 
ageyn to reedifie, a capten called numydia possessed those feldes 
and inhabited Carthago and after that possessed them Jugurtha 
the valiant, which was king of-carthago and numydia which he 
possessed by force of armes. And bicause this contre of numydia 
is of grete pastures and moche catell the people for the moste 
part be pastours or herdes and liveth in the feldis with ther 
catell and removeth from place to place whereas is most plentie 
1 Ras Mamoura, 364° N. 2 Nabeae. 

3 This section, interpolated by Barlow, allows the dating of the MS., 
since Charles V. captured Tunis in the summer of 1535. ‘Five or six 


years,’ according to current usage, meant between five and six years, 
t.e. Barlow was writing in the winter, 1540-41. 
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of gras for ther catell: Now thei call those that live in the feldis 
alarves. Thei be tall men and light, and good warriours, thei have 
good horsys and Mmaie endure wel with labour though thei be 
nét'shodde. Thei be called genettes moriscus. In this contrey 
of numidia is moche goodlie marbles and of dyvers colours. In 
the townes dothe enhabite marchauntes and crafty men and 
often:tymes the alarves make warre agenst them so that the 
townys be fayne to give them gyftes to be at peace with them. 
ffrom cape tunys to the cape that is upon tabarca is 25 leges, 
tabarca lieth west. Before the cape of tabarca is a litel yland Tabarca 
called culetat and by hit other ij ylandes-the tone on the este 
parte and the tother on the weste and by the cape is certain 
shouldes and daungers. Taberca is a good port and a good 
rever, the towne is faire. It hathe the ilond of sardinia northe 
from it 25 leges. ffrom taberca to bona is 12 leges west w" is a bona 
good port and hath good revers. Here entreth the river bragada? 
which is grete and hath his begynnyng on the other parte of 
the montaynes atalantas. In the parage of this coste is the lond R. bra- 
of getulia, thes of getulia gote al the contre to libia. And in the #44 
desertes of this lond on the other parte of the mountains 
atalantas inhabiteth the galonas and more toward austro the fol. 520 
garamantas. And al this contrey is of numydia which is fertil and 
abundant of vitail, but it is scant of yron and stele for ther is 
none in the contrey nor in all affrica but litle and in fewe placis, 
and for this cause thei have no harneis but that as cometh out 
of europa. Bona is a place of moche trat and bycause it is a good 
port the romaynes sent their provision and landed ther people 
there when thei conquered jugurtha. 

ffrom bona to gyger is 28 leges, giger stondis west and before gyger 
it is a cape that entreth vi leges into the see3. In this parage is the 
lond of mysia w* is a lond fertill of moche catall wher be many mysia 
alarves. ffrom gyger to bugeya is 20 legis. Bugia is west in 37 bugia 
degrees 3, hit is a good citie and a kingdome upon hit self. ffrom 


tls. Tabraca. 
? R. Mejerda, which does not, however, enter the sea at Bona. 
3 Cape Bougaroun. 
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bugia to alger is 30 leges and from alger to orond is 45 leges. 
Alger and orond is in 36 degrees at west. Orond is a good citie 
and of moche trat, hitherto cometh the province Numydia, next 
orond is massalquyver! w* is a good port and ryver. ffrom mas- 
salquyver to the gulf of ovey is 12 leges, the cost is daungerous 
for it is full of shouldes, Ovey? is a good port and stondis in 35 
degrees }. Upon ovei is a cape that entreth into the se iij leges. 
Passing the said cape on the west side is the port and river of 
melona3 and beyond that west be iij litel ylondes whych be 
valled Raffarinos+ and beiond them is mylilias where the duke 
of medina hathe a castle®, and upon mililia is the cape folcus7 in 
36 degrees which hath a litle ilond before it. ffrom cape ffolcus 
to the port of busema is xv leges, from busema to belyn vi, from 
belyn to gomera 15, from the gomera to sewta® which is at the 
entring of the stret of gibraltare 8 leges. Cape folcus with seuta 
lieth est and west in 36 degrees? and from the one to the other 
is 50 leges. In the parage of this coste is the lond and province 
of tyngintania. The begynnyng is sevta which was in olde time 
called tyngintania. In this lond be grete serres of moche woodes 
and frutes wher be many apes which live upon thes frutes. This 
lond is called now bavaria, it hath on the austro the mountans 
atalantas which begynnes in the ende of mauritania and 
joyneth with tyngintania and goes unto carthago and ther thei 
partes and goes to egipt where is the cytie seyne. Thes hilles 
atalantas toke ther name of kyng Atalanta who was king of 
affrica, whose daughter was atalanta quene of affrica for she 
suceeded her father in that kingdome. Thei saie that this 
atalanta was the furst inventer of the astrologia. In the desertes 
of thes mountaynes is the lagon nylide whereof the river nilus 


1 Marzaquivir of the charts. 2 Honai. 

3 Milonia. 4 Chafarinas. 5 Melilla. 

6 This interpolation by Barlow strengthens the suggestion that the 
Duke of Medina was his patron. 

7 Cape de Tres Forcas. § Ceuta. 

9 Ceuta is in 35° 56’; thus Enciso is dealing here with a latitude 
astronomically fixed: The whole of the section west of Oran is based. 
on a detailed and accurate rutter, such as the Spaniards would un- 
doubtedly possess. 
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toke the name. In these montayns in the parage of tyngintania 

thei saie that ther be serpentes so olde and bygge that upon 

ther backys growis mosse and grasse. Here is also grete plentie 

of camelles, elephantes, lions and tigres with other straunge ~. 
bestes. West of sewta vi leges is arsile which hath the stret of arsile’ 
gibraltare on the parte of affrica and upon the other side in,» 
europa it hath gibraltare and teripha. In this place the stret is 

of iiij leges of bredth. ffrom arsile to asamor! is 55 leges. asamor 
Asamour stondes southwest quarter southe in 33 degrees }. 

Ther is betwene axsile and asamor, in a bay that the see maketh, 

the mamora and dyvers other places and rivers. In this parage 

* is the lande of mauritania a province that hathe been gretelie maure- 
named by cosmographours past, for thei take this place for the *¢@ 
ende of the worlde. This hathe tyngintanya on the orient and fol. 530 
on the occyent it hathe the occyan sce called the see atalanti- see 
cum. This is a plentyfull lond of corne and wyne and dates w'* Heats 
many other frutys and goodlie ryvers and lacons. In this 
mauritania endis the mountaynes atalantas. Here thei saie is 

the erbe yperboton which is a remedie agenst poison. In this yper- 
mauritania be many good horsys and plenty of catall, for the °°" 
contre is of moche pasture and the people be of the best and 

most valiant in all affrica. In the mountaynes and desertes be 

many wylde beastys as be in tyngintania. Hercules and after him 

the romaynes, when they conquered this lond and came hither, 

thei returned back ageyne thinking that this had ben thende of 

the worlde. In this contrey thei have al maner frutes which the 
grounde bryngeth furthe without settyng by mannys hande. 

ffrom asamor to the cape cawtyn is 30 legis it stondeth south cap 
west quarter west in 32 degrees 42. In the myddle is messagan “@”" 
which is a good port. Passing cape cawtyn is the river and port 

of sapher and beionde that is modogor, it hathe in the myddis a 

litill ylond and at the going out toward the west be certeine 
shouldes that extendis unto cape ossen3. Hit stondeth southe 
quarter southwest 25 leges and in 31 degrees and behinde the 


t Asemmur, 33° 10’. 2 C. Cantin. This latitude is correct. 
alPeann Cie. 
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cape is the gulf osen and beinde that is cape aguer‘ at south 
25 leges in 30 degrees. The king of portugale hath a castle there? 


-which is kept with portugales, and thei do trat with the morys 


hat dwelleth there about which be at peace with them of the 


” castle, and dyvers tymes the alarves come upon thes mores and 
. :as thei be aware of ther comyng thei remove with ther camelles 


fol. 54r 
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*..catell and other stuf to the castle to take sucor of them, and w' 
“the ordinance of the castle thei kepe of the alarves for thei have 


no maner of ordinance. I have ben there when ther hathe ben 
above x thousand alarves without gonshot of the castle and 
durst come no nier for fere of ther gonnys. And some tyme thei 
wil skyrmishe with ther horsys toward the mores that be about 
the castle and often tymes thei be overthrowen and the horse 
renneth awaie and leveth ther master behinde them, as at that 
tyme I sawe one so sarved my self, but afterward in the nyght ; 
thei fet awaie the dead bodye and or the morow thei were al 
departed from the castle. Passing cape aguer is the gulf of moca 
which is a good port arid a good river and beionde that is cape 
nan3 at south quarter south west in 28 degrees }. ffrom cape 
aguer to cape nan is 28 leges, by cap nan be certen shouldes by 
the land. ffrom cape nan to cape boiador is 60 leges. Cape 
boiador4 stondis at south west quarter west in 26 degrees }. 
Here endeth the province of mauritania. All this province is 
a good lond and of strong people, and from the nilo to this parte 
be all mores and folowe the secte of mahoma. In the parage of 
cape cawtyn and of cape nan be the mountaynes claros5 w% 
confynes with the mount atalanta. Cape boiador hath on the 


? Cape Ghir, 30° 35’. 

2 This section is added by Barlow from firsthand knowledge. The 
fortress of Santa~-Cruz-du-Cap-de-Guir, the modern Agadir, was the 
key to the trade of the rich plain of Sous. Here was the principal seat 
of the production of cane-sugar, a leading commodity of Morocco, and 
there can be no doubt that Barlow’s visits were made for the purposes 
of trade in this commodity. The fortress was taken in 1541 by Moulay 
Mohammed, and an account of a plot to recapture it by English aid is 
to be found in a Jetter of Roger Bodenham to Burghley, in 1574 
(S.P. Foreign. Elizabeth. cxxxii.). 

3 Cape Nun, 29° 20’. 4 Cape Bogador, 26° 15’. 

5 Atlas Mountains. 
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west the ilond of fortaventura one of the ilondes of Canaria ylondys 
which be called the fortunate. This ilond hathe of longitude Jere 
25 leges and of latitude vi, it stondeth northest and southwest.” 

On the other part it hath a good port but it is not wel inhabited, 

it hathe moche catel and gotes. It stondeth in 27 degrees } hit 

hath on the northest part the ilond of lancerot which is 12 leges fancerot 
of longitude and vij of latitude. In thes ilondes be grete plentie- 

of conyes thei kyll them with staves, and whiles we rode! ther 

with our shippis the people of the contrey brought us ther asses fol. 54v 
lade with them to the shore side and we had v or vi cople 
conyes for the valour of a peny starling. West of fortaventura is 

the ilond of grande canaria, it hath 12 leges of longitude and ilond of 
as moche of latitude. It is almost round, wel inhabited and "274 
plentie of catell and ther growith moche sugar and hony and 
plenty of corne and wyne. It is the best ilond of the canaries. 

Thes ilondes belongis to spayne and enhabited with spaniardys. 

ffrom canary to the ilond of tenarif is vi leges, it hath of longi- tenarif 
tude 14 leges and on the est part it hath an hie hill called pico 

de taida and in it is a veyne of brymstone. It is a plentifull ilond 

of corne catell and suger and many mounteynes of pyne trees 

and other tymbre for shippis. It is wel inhabited and stondeth 

in 27 degrees, it hath on the west the ilond of gumera which is gumera 
a good ilond and hath a.good port on the southe parte, but it is 

but litill. It hath plenty of suger hony and catell and scant of 

corne and wyne. Here thei gather moche orchell? for to die with 

all and so thei do in graund canaris and forta ventura. The 

ilond of ferro is of lesse profitt, it hathe but one litel village and fferro 
hath no fresshe water but that falleth from the levis of a tree tre wt 
w*" stondis by the village w contynuallie hath a dew upon it “@¢¢7 
and from the levis the water droppis into a lacon that is under 

the tree wherof the people and the catell of the ilond hath 
sufficient of water and that verie good, and everie nyght ther 
droppis asmoche from the levis of the tree that in the morning 

the lacon is full of water which sufficeth for all that daie. ffrom 


‘Here Barlow inserts his personal narrative. Enciso has only 
nineteen lines on the Canaries. 
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the ferro to the ilond of the palma is 12 leges north, it is a litel 
ilond but it hath plenty of all thinges as corne catell wyne suger 
honey and chese, and ther groweth moche tymbre. 

In this ilond thei gather moche blode of dracons, it is a tree 
called draco, it groweth upon the serres very asperous and hie: 
The bodie of the tree is of grey colour spottyd and beres no lefe: 
but in the toppe of the tree which is a grete busshe of long 
sharpyd leves growing upward like unto flagges that growe in 
moystie groundys, and those that do gather this sanguis 
draconis do scotche the bodie of the tree in divers placis witha 
knife, and within ij or iij daies after thei fynd it hangyng full 
of droppis like a gumme colour of blode, which thei do selle and 
is gretelie estemed in medecyne. I have gathered of theret my 
self and before that when I hard speake of sanguis draconis I 
thought it had bene the blode of some lived serpent and so did 
many more, but it is none other then above rehersed. Also in 
the said ilond in a certein moneth of the yere there falleth in 
divers placis upon trees busshes and stonys a certene dewe 
clammy like honey which the people do gather in bagges of 
lether and after putteth it in erthen pottes and so restyd awhile 
it worketh and purgeth al the coruption upward in such wise 
that it wil be so pure y* it wil not suffre somoche as a lefe or 
strawe in it, and that stoured awaie it resteth hard white and 
pure as eny sugre and hath an excellent swete release?. Thei call 
it mangula3, it hath a marvelous operation in pourgyng a mannes 
bodye#. In this ilond also is a kynd of styckys called rubio which 
rolleng them together with ther honde do smoke and cetche 
afire. 

Tues ilondes of canaria hath the ylonde of mader on the 
northe which is a good ylond and plentyfull of frutes wherein 
growith moche suger. It is an ilond of moche trat and longeth 


1 Barlow must have visited the islands on business: the. stay of 
Cabot’s fleet would not provide opportunity for collecting drugs. 
. ? Taste, cf. relish (O.E.D.). 

3 Mangla, the Spanish name for this exudation. 

4 The details of drugs, sugar, and so forth, suggest that Barlow was 
commercially interested in these commodities. 
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to portugal. It hath 25 leges of longitude and ro of latitude, it 
stondis in 32 degrees } est and west out of sapher 150 legest, 
and from the madera to tenarif is 65 leges and to cape sent 
vyncent is 145, it stondeth southwest quarter west with cape 
sent vincent. This ilond of the madera hath the ilondes of 
assuris north west and the ile of maio at northe. The ylondes 
of assuris w°" be viij, that is the ilond of florys, the phaial, yles of 
the pico, sent george, gracio, the tarsera, sent mighel and the “°“”* 
ilond of sancta maria, thei stond from 37 degres unto 40. Thei 
be good ilondes of corne and catall and in the ylond of sent 
mighel growith moche ooile. Thei be inhabited with portin- 
gales. The best of them is the ile of tarsera. In the yle of sent 
mighel be certen hilles of pomes3 stones which stones will 
swymme upon the water, and fewe yeres past a towne in this 
ilonde of iij hundreth howsholds called vilia franca was over- 
-whelmed in a nyght with a grete mountayne which stode vi 
mile from the towne, and ranne over the towne into the see, and 
on the morow ther was nother house, church, man, woman nor 
childe seene but al was overwhelmed with the mountayne 
saving one house that stode at the wester ende of the towne, and 
betwene the towne and the mountayne in a valley stode dyvers 
cotages and were not perisshed and yet the mountayne flowe 
over them. Within iij or iiij yere after this was done I was 
there and sawe it myself4. The ile of maio5 is in 46 degrees }. 
Now that I have spoken of ilondes I wil returne ageine to the 
mayne lond of barbarie. . 

Frrom cape bugedor to the gulf of ruvios® is 28 leges, this Ruvius 
gulf stondis at southwest quarter southe in 25 degres. ffrom the fol. 56r 
gulfe of ruvyos to the gulf of cavalius is 25 leges, it stondeth gulf of 
in 24 degres7. By this gulf half a degre toward the southe eavaltus 

t The position of Funchal, Madeira, is almost exactly as stated. 

2 This is correct: Enciso merely enumerates the Azores. 

3 Pumice. 

4 The disaster to Villa Franca occurred in 1522, thus Barlow must 
have been in the Azores in the winter of 1525-26, i.e. the season before 
he left for the Plate. mn 


3 One of the imaginary islands of the contemporary charts. 
6 Angra de los Ruivos, 24° 50’. 7 Cape Barbas, 22° 10’. 
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spasseth the tropico estival and gaeth by the mountaynes 
atalantes and passeth by the lacon nilede and so unto siene w 
is in egipte. ffrom the gulf of cavalius the coste goeth to cape 
ento w stondis in 23 degres. ffrom cape ento to cape vargas! 
is 25 leges w"" stondeth southwest quarter southe in 22 degrees. 
On the northest of this cape stondeth an ilond and on the wester 
parte be certene shouldes. ffrom cape vargas to cape blanco is 
30 leges, it stondeth south quarter south west in 20 degres }2. 
In the parage of this cost the people be of colour more blacke 
‘then white and good people but the contrey is not of much 
profit. Passing cape blanco is the port and gulf of argwyn. ‘The 
goyng in is betwene the cape and the shouldes and by this shore 
is certeine ilondes. And without the gulf be shouldes of argwyn 


" w*" goeth almost from cape blanco unto turrige, thei ga norwest 


southest quarter est, thei have of longitude 35 leges and of 
latitude more than x, thei lie xx leges into the see. ffroth cape 


" turige3 wheras the sholdys of argwyn doth ende unto the river 


R,- 
Chalon 
cape _ 
veride. 


fol. 560 
Santiago 


cape 
Toxo 


of chalon4 is 50 leges, it lieth south. ffrom Chalon to cape viride 
is 25 leges. Cape viride stondes southwest in 14 degrees }, it 


“hath on the west the ilondes of sentiago and of the foego and 


the ilond brava and thes ilondes hath toward the northe a 40 
leges the ilondes of sent nicolas, santa lusia, sent vincent and 
sent anthon. Thei be not enhabited, ther is nothinge in them 
but gootes, and ther be so many of them that ther be shippis 
that be laden with ther skynnes and as for the bodie thei caste 
awaie. From the ilond of santiago to cape veride is 95 legess. 
SANTYAGO is a good ilonde and hath on the north est ij 
ylondes that is the maio, bonavista, and the ile of sal. Thes 
ylondes stonde in 17 degrees }. ffrom cape viride to the river of 
gamba is 25 leges. This river stondeth at southest in 14 degrees, 
it is a good river. ffrom the river of gamba to the cape roxo is 
30 leges and al the coste is shouldes so that it is daungerous to 
saile by the coste. Cape roxo is at southsouthwest in 12 degres, 


1 20° 45’. 2 20° 45’. 3 Timiris. +R. Senegal. 
5 These must be sea leagues of 4 miles. Enciso, like his contem- 
poraries, uses widely divergent leagues as interchangeable. 
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frem cape roxo to the river grande i is 25 leges, this river grandg R. 

is at est quarter southest,in xi degres }. This is the biggest river £7474 
of.all this cost of affrica and it is navigable up the river 200 leges 

and beionde it is not navigable wher stondes the citie giagat 

w* is a grete citie and of moche people. Betwen this giaga and 

the castle of the myne ther be goodlie serras wher thei gather Castle of 
moche golde and carie it to the castle of the myne and selle hit “e myne 
to the portugales in truck? of coper and clothes of colours. Unto 

this river cometh moche water from the mounteynes and serras 
atalantas. The people of this contrey be blacke and of good 
disposition, and fighte with wepons of yron and stele as swordes 

lances and dartys, but thei have no harneis. ffrom this river 

grande to the serra leone is 75 leges i it stondeth in viij degrees. serra .. 
This serra leone hath before it vj leges in the see certein shouldes 40” 
and in the middes of thes shouldes be iij ilondes in lenght one 

after another. Betwene thes shouldes3 and the mayne land thei 

maie saile by the serra leona til thei come to the land of roxig. ° 

ffrom this lond roxia to the cape de las Palmas i is 115 leges. This eape de 
cape stondes southest and by este in iiij degres, and nie to the /@ 
cape a part of the coste is shoulde. In this cost be good portes” 
and rivers but not bygge. Within the lond in the parage of this 
cost thei gather a spice called graynes4 in so gret quantitie that Tres- 
shippis be lade with it. ffrom cape palmas to cape of trespounta P°#"#4 
is 112 leges. In this cost be good ryvers and portes and the fol. 57r 
contre is good. The people be blacke. All this countrey from. 

cape veride to cape of trespounta is called the cost of gwynea. 

In this countrey one take another, as the brother the sister or 
brother and the father the sone, and sellis them to the shippis 

of portugal that comes theder for pecis of clothe of colours and 

for rynges of latyn, and so thei bryng them into speyne to selle 

for slavys. In this coste thei have no corne, thei ete rise and 

rotes. Thei have plentie of flesshe and goates, ther drynke is 


al mas 


t Gaogao, the great city of the Songhai Empire, was on the Niger, 
or Western Nile, of which the Rio Grande was thought to be a mouth. 
Enciso calls it Jaga. It lay north of El Mina. 

? Barter. 3 Sherbro’ Is. and Turner Peninsula. 

4 Grains of Paradise or Guinea Pepper. 
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twyne of wyne of palme trees, in this wise thei make it. Thei bore a hole 


palme 
trees 


fol. 570 


R. 
vueltas 


le of 
santome 


in the toppe of tree by the under of it and hange a gourde or an 
other vessel of ij or iij galons under it and put a Jefe in the hole 
that is bored and so it droppis into the vessel and when thei 
come thider the next daie thei shal fynde it full of licour which 
thei drinke in stede of wyne and of good strength is hit, but 
ther comon drinke is water. In this contrey thei use pecis of 
coper markyd w* crosses for ther money. Thei exteme moche 
the copper and litle the golde. Thei geve the golde in trucke of 
tynges of latyn and coper and for certein red shelles of fysshes 
and clothe of colours. In this contrey thei have often lighten- 
ynges and thondringes and from the element! falleth many rays 
called thondreboltes which destrois people and catayll. ffrom 
cape trespountas to the castle of the myne is 20 leges, This 
castle stondeth at est quarter northest in 5 degrees.? To this 
castle the negros bryng the golde that thei gather within the 
lande as thei gather it without trieng3, and selleth it for trucke 
of clothe of colour and rynges of Jatyn4, shelles and other 
tryfles to the factours that the king of portugal hathe there, 
for in none other placis thei do not bie it. On the northe of this 
castle is the citie of Javas and betwene Java and the castle be 
the serras where thei fynde the golde. ffrom the castle of the 
myne to the river vueltas® is 50 leges. ffrom the river of vueltas 
to the river delgado is 65 leges. The river of the vueltas and 
the river delgado stonde est northest. The river of the vueltas 
stondis in 6 degres 4 and the river delgado in viij degres and 
the river of the vueltas stondeth north and south wt tunys7. 
from the river delgado to the cape formoso is 65 leges. This cape 
formoso® stondis southest quarter est in 7 degres 4 by cape 
formoso toward austro is the lond of santome fro cape formoso 


17Z.e, the middle air. 

? This position of E1 Mina is exact within a few minutes. 

3 Separating the dross. 4+ Brass. 

5 Gaogao. ®R, Volta. 

7 The mouth of the Volta is nearly 10° west of Tunis: this error of 
the Portuguese charts helped to falsify the calculations of the position 


‘of the Spice Islands. Longitude was based on dead reckoning, for 


pilots were not competent to use the method of lunar distances. 
8 On the Niger delta, 4° 15’. 
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to the ilond of santome is 75 legest. The ilond hath north and 
south 20 leges of longitude and est and west is 15 leges of 
latitude. It stondeth in the equinoctiall, it is a good ilond and 
well enhabited with portingales. In this ilond thei make moche 
suger but it is not so good as it is in other placys?. 

BEFORE cape formoso west it maketh a gulf within the lond cape 
which hath an ilond in the myddis and herin cometh many fo7moso 
revers which make good portes. In this londe be many palmares 
and good populations. ffrom the cape formoso to the river reall 
is 25 leges and from river real to cape fernando polo is 30 leges. iti aa 
The cape fernando polo hathe west the river of al saintes and 24/0 
est the gulf of galo. This lond is northe and southe with the 
sertes maiores3 in the see mediterraneo wherof we spoke 
before, and in this parage northe within the londe be the 
negrotes that do marche with the marmarides and troglodites 
wherof I spoke when J wrote of libia and meroa. Thes iij ryvers 
be gret and hath good entrynges, the lond is very hote and 
hath moche golde. Here thei have a frute of certaine kynd of 
palmes called cocus, it is bigge and yelo thei make of it wyne fol. 58r 
and it is also good to ete. In this countre thei make clothe of 
palmes in a certein maner which is good to clothe and in this 
country thei were of that clothe. Thei have bothe iron and 
stele. The cape of fernando polo and the cape of ysleo is in 
degrees¢, hit hathe before it an ylond vi leges from the lond on 
the south parte. ffrom cape ysleo to the river gabon which is by 
the cape of lopigon savis5 is go leges. 

This river gabon stondeth south in a degre® on the other R. gabon 
parte of the equinoctial toward the polo antartico. In the parage 
of this cost is the ethiope occidentall which falleth in affrica 
where is moche golde and many straunge wylde bestis. From 





1 Sea leagues of 4 miles. 

2'This remark is added by Barlow who, as a produce merchant, 
would be interested in such matters. 

3 This reckoning also is over 10 degrees out; the region in question 
lies north-south with the lesser Syrtes, in the Gulf of Gabes. 

4 Enciso has 40° 3 (for 4° 3) and Barlow has therefore left a blank. 

5 Enciso has Lope gongalez. 

6 The estuarv is ist north of the line. 
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lopigon cape lopigon salis to’ manicongwo is 110 leges. Manyconguo 
Salis stondis at southwest i in 6 degrees on the part of the pole 
many- antartico. This. river of manyconguo is a grete river and hath 
conguo 4 rowe of ilondes in myddle of it. This manicongwo is a gret 
kyngdome and a good contre and plenty of flesshe but thei have 

no corne nor wyne but wyne of palmas and etes rise and rotes 

for brede. The people be blacke and thei use a certain kynd of 
pervyncles shelles? for money wherwith thei bie and sell as 

we do with gold and sylver. Thes of manycongwo saie that this 

river begynneth in the serras or mountaynes of luna, w"* be very 

grete and hie, of a grete lacon and of the same lacon cometh 

another river w* is bigger then theis w" goes an other waie and 

y' goeth to the nilo. In this contre is both stele and iron and 
smythes that worke it, and make harneis and other thinges 

canoos _ necessarie. The people be valiant and have botes made of one 
fol. 580 tree so brode that a tonne maskall3 maye lie in it, and thei be 
so large that C men of warr may go in them with al thinges 
necessary for ther sustenaunce. Thei be called canoos and many 

tymes when ther king makith an armie ageinst ony ylondes or 

other parties, he ioyneth viij hundredth or a thousand canoos 
together wel furnished with men. From manyconguo to cape 

ledot is 40 leges it stondis southe in 8 degrees 4 from cape ledo 

to mount negro is 112 leges. This mount is at south quarter 

south west in 14 degrees. ffrom mount negro to cape victoria 

is 230 leges at south quarter south west in 25 degrees }. ffrom 

cape bon cape victoria to the cape bon esperance is 150 leges at south 
esperance west and by southe in 35 degrees, by the cape and the lond 
ther makys a gulf and beiond the cape toward the est it maketh 

an other gulf. This lond on the coste is mountaynes and rockys 

very asperous, the people be verie light on fote and strong in 

ther armes to throwe. ffrom manicongwo to this thei be all 
idolaters and with little shelles called caracolitass for ther money. 


1 The Congo mouth is correctly placed. 

2 Cowries. A long passage on the conversion of the natives to Chris- 
tianity by the Portuguese 1s omitted by Barlow. 

3 A tun maskall was a wine measure. 4 Cape Lombo. 

3 A Spanish word meaning a small shell. 
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ffrom cape bon esperance to the medianus of ubron? is 150 leges 

est quarter northest in 29 degres }. from ubron to cape peraira ubren 

is 120 leges. Cape peraira is in 26 degrees at t the’ northest. ffrom 

this cape to cape corientus is 120 leges at the northest w* 

stondis in 23 degres. This cape hath at est the point of the ilond 

of sent laurence? which is from the cape 130 leges. This ilond yle of 

stondes northest southwest, it hathe 250 leges of longitude andj"! 

60 of latitude. The northest poynt is in 23 degrees. In the 

myddis on the west part toward ethiope be certeine shouldes 

thet entres farre into the see. It hathe on the north parte the 

ilond of sante yspiritus and other iiij or v ylondes more. The ye of 

ilond of sancti spiritus is from the cape of donia maria 25 leges. nea 

The ende of the ilond of sent laurence w* is called the cape of 

tristan diacunia hath on the northest parte quarter northe iij 

ylondes stonding est and west one with an other, and the first 

is from the ilond of sent laurens 100 leges the second 130 the 

thirde 140. ffrom the cape currentys to sophalia is 60 leges3. fol. sor 
Sophalia stondis northe in 19 degrees }. This is a londe of Sophalia 

moche golde and here the king of portingale caused an other : 

castel to be made for to rest atte or bie golde as he hath in 

gynea, and this was called the myna nova, and the people of the 

country brought thider moche golde for thinges of litil valour, 

and for lacke of good gouvernance that a capteine ded there the 

people of the countrey overthrewe the castle and kylled all that 

were in it. ffrom sophalia to mosénbic which is an ilond is 65 

leges4, Mosenbic is northest quarter est in 18 degrees, betwene mossen- 

sophalia and mocenbic be al shouldes and hath iij ylondes ine 

before it. ffrom mosenbic to cape sent antoni is 50 leges at 

northest in 15 degrees, and on the southe parte of this cape is 

the river of sant anthonie and on the northe the river of sent 

mighel. ffrom this cape to the port and river cuyba is 80 leges. 

Quyba stondys northe in xi degrees, this port at the comyng in Quiba 

on the southe parte hathe ij ylondes. ffrom quyba to monbassa mon- 


t Durban, 2 Madagascar. bassa 

3 These are sea-leagues of 4 miles. 

+This is only half the correct distance, and hence an error is 
introduced into the latitude, which should be only 15° 2’ S. 
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is 75 leges, at the northe in 6 degrees". Before this cost be many 
litle ylondes by the lond, and in the parage of this coste be the 
troglodites australes, and on the west parte is the mount olimpo 
ethiopico which is very hie?, and before that is the mountaynes 
of luna where is the begynnyng of nylus. In al this contre is 
moche golde and many wylde beastes. ffrom monbassa to orana 
is 100 leges. Orana stondis northest quarter northe in the 
myddis stondis melynda w* is a good towne inhabited with 
mores, and in the parage of this contre within the land thei saie 
there growith clowis and gynger. Here passeth the equinoctiall3, 
ffrom sophalia hitherto is the ethiope australe and in al this 
contre is plenty of golde. 

Frrom Orana to cape guardafuy is 175 leges. Gwardafuy is 
northest quarter est in x degrees 4. Betwene them is modacio4 
and segalia. Modacio hathe before it certaine shouldes. From 
cape gwardafuy to cape felix is 35 legis, the cost lieth northwest 
quarter northe. Cape felix is in xi degrees }. This cape hathe at 
est the ilond cotocoras 40 leges of, which is a good ilond. At 
this cape felix is the goyng in of the red see. This goyng in 
hathe of bredthe 4o leges. ffrom this cape to w is in 
arabia felix and from this to the other parte of tabarca which 
is the northwest parte of the entryng of the red se is almost 
30 leges of bredthe and from taberca to the narowest place of 
the entryng is 20 leges. The cost lieth from cape felix to 
taberca at west. Taberca stondis in xi degrees on the other part 
of the equinoctiall toward septentrion and the narowest goyng 
in of the redd see is in r2 degrees®, and by the narowe of the 
going in is diran7 which is a lande very riche of golde, for ther 
hath more gold ben had and is had in it then in ony place of all 


* The reckoning from Mozambique to Mombasa is in leagues of 
4 miles : Enciso reckons 17} leagues, and hence in this case 70 miles, 
to a degree, so that the difference in latitude between the two stations, 
namely 12°, is approximately correct. 

? Possibly Kilimanjaro, beyond which lies a “country of the Moon.” 

3 i.e, at Orana, approximately Kismayu. 

4 Mogadoxo. 5 Socotra. 

6 Perim is in 12° 39’: this reckoning is more correct than that in an 
earlier section (p. 86) which placed the strait in 10°. 

7 Cp. supra, p. 85. 
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europa, asia or affrica, though in affrica in the ethiope and in the 

lond of gynea and in iava is moche, but more abundance thei 

have here and esteme it litil in price, for thei saie it is good for 

nothing. thei geve ij or iij peises of golde for one of coper and 

v or vi for one of sylver..Thes be troglodites, ethiophagos and troglo- 

iceophagos and curtos w be ill people and liveth by fysshe that “es 

thei take, and drie it in the sonne and ete it instede of brede. Shaees 

And whan thei can not go to see for foule wether then thei live 

by shelfysshe that thei take in the rivers. In this lond is moche 

storac and within the lond for the most parte thei be pastours storax 

and have catall, but thei labour not the ground and dwelle in 

cavis, and whan thei dye thei cast the dead bodies into the 

waters for that the fysshes maye ete them. fol. 6or 
ffrom dyran entreth the red see which extendeth to the land 

of idumeos which is by judea and arabia, and on the part of 

etiope beiond the stret of the red see is the port of saba. This is port saba 

the port wherin is most trat of all ethiopia, here trateth the 

marchauntes of arabia felix, beyond this is the port elephantum 

vehacio and beiond that is the port ptolomaide and the 

desertes, and passing thes desertes entreth the lond of egypte Egipte 

at the port acoto, which is by the lagon muridis where is the 

discharge of all the marchantes that goes from ethiope to arabia. 

And by this cost of ethiope the red sea is navigable but on the 

, side of arabia thei can not saile but with moche daunger and 

that by daie. In this etiope be people of dyvers maners, thei be 

blacke and pastours, and for the more part thei be of litle 

stature and live no long tyme. Dyvers nations of them hath 

lances and dartis with iron hedis wherwith they do warre, and 

for the most thei have bowis and arowis. Ther is no whete but 

barley and myll! wherew' thei make ther drinke. Thei ete moche 

flesshe and drinkes blode with milke, and ete butter and mylke. 

Ther be among thes nacion the pigmeos w** fightes w' the 

cranes, and in this land be many wylde beastes. Ther be a 

certein kind of lyons w* thei call furmicas?, and in the india formicas 


' * Millet (O.E.D.). 
? The story of the giant gold-guarding ants is of classical origin. 
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ultra ganges thei call them auri fodines, which be parillous ° 
beastes and kylle men, and ther be*bestes called Rhynocerontes 
w* be as elephantes and almost of ther dolour, thei be as bygg - 
as a bull and is of making like a hogge saving-he hathe his*nose - 
croked like a horne and is very hard, wherwith he fighteth with - 
other beastes. Ther be also cametles pardalest wt hath strakys 
upon them of colours like rayes thei be not of the sort of otfier” 
cameles that be in barbarie. Ther is also other beastes like 
deere but ther facys be like lions. Thes troglodites for the most 
part be pastours and live in feldes. All the ethiopes -hath ther 
wyfes comon and he that dothe force a maide agenst her will 
shalbe compelled to paie a shepe or a gote. Thei go for the most 
part all nakyd, and a gret part of the ethiop is fertill and plenty 
of golde, and in some partes ther is aromates and spices as 
clowis and gynger. And bicause afore where I spak of egipt that 
me thought sufficient, now wil I passe it and procede to speke _ 
of the cost of arabia and percia. The stret of the red see in the 
narowest hath not past vi leges of bredthe and for the most part 
it hathe many trees growing in the water by the shore sydes as 
laurells and other kindes of trees and in it be many ilondes, 
By the parage of the land of aylon which is the lond af the 
cataboneses be iij ylondes one after an other and by thent is the 
passage from arabia to ethiope, and thei passe from the one to 
the other with small vessells, and on the other part of arabia by 
the stret is ailon and toward septentrion is the kingdome of 
saba and the lande catabonesis w™ is a land riche of golde and 
of moche aromates. In this lond the people be devided in many 
offices, some be deputed to labour the ground, to sowe and to 
sett, others to gather the aromates from the trees, others to 
lerne philosophie, astrologie and nigromancy whiche thei use 
moche, and others be set to feates of armes to defende the lande, 
and thes be under the soudan of aden which is of this province 
and enhabiteth bythe region of saphar by theoccyan see almost in 
myddis betwenethered see and the persian see,and there be other 
under the soudan that governeth thiscomon welthe of the realme. 


« Giraffes, formerly called camelopardals (O.E.D.). 
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This lond hathe the most.palme trees and trees of aromates 
‘and is one of the richest landes of the worlde. ffrom the 
narowe of the entring of the red see unto sama is 70 leges, sama 
the cost lyeth est, samma is in 12 degres. 

From samma to the cape aden is 180 leges, the cape aden Cape 
is ‘northest quarter est in 18 degrees, before the cape is ailon 24” 
which hathe certeine smal ilondes and on the see side and 
betwene‘the ilond and the maynlond be certein shouldes!. In 
this parage resideth the soudan of Aden in a citie called ryad 
w*" is inhabited with morys? and be of the secte of mahoma, but 
the more parte of the people of the countre be gentiles ydolatres. 

The citie of Aden is stronglie walled wt towres of lyme and 
stone and faire howsen and is of grete trat out of ethiope and 
the indies, and is plentifull of all maner thinges3, ffrom cape 
aden to cape saphar is 65 leges. Cape saphar stondis northest in cape 
21 degres. ffrom cape saphar to the entring of the see persico S#har 
is roo leges, the cost lieth northest in 26 degrees. Before this 
cost be many smal ilondes and here be the kingdomes of aba 
and abisa with others. The comyng in of the persian see hath 
23 leggs of longitude and x of latitude, how be it in the be- 
gynnyng it hath but iij or 5 leges of bredthe and in the myddis 
it hath ij litil ilondes wheron growe trees that the rynde of them 
smelleth welle and swete. And on the part of arabia be the 
coronos and maciados, and of the part of carmania be the 
armosas. Thei maie see from one lond to the other and from the fol. 610 
entryng the cost of the persian see turneth at west quarter 
southwest 150 leges. Before this cost stondis iij good ilondes. 

On the mayne land be the regions of macena and rogana and macena 
ogeos which is gretly enhabited and of moche trat of mar- oneas!" 
chantes which trates the aromates of arabia. At the ende is 
the cytie gurra4 and from thens the cost goth northe almost to 
the river Euphrates which is in arabia deserta and is by the 


« The Kuria Muria Islands. 
? The phrase ‘in a city called Ryad’ is an interpolation by Barlow. 
Riaydhéis in the Nejd. 
3 This sentence, from ‘The citie of Aden’, is also an interpolation. 
+ The ancient Gerrha; cf. Strabo, Bk. xvi. cap. 3, for some of the 
details given here. 
H . 
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ende of the mounten of babilon. This cost hath of longitude 
110 leges and this is the latitude of the persian see which hathe 
of longitude 180 leges. Betwene the mount babilon and the _ 
river euphrates is the land of caldea which extendeth to grete 
babilon which was destroyed. The Chaldees be part of babilon 
and thei be magicons. Here hathe bene the gretest philo- 
sophours of the worlde and thei saie here was invented the art 
of magik and of negromancia. On the other parte of euphrates 
4s sucya w*" is betwene euphrates and persia. 

” Turs ryver euphrates hathe his begynnyng in the serras of 
armenia in a grete lacon which is at the fote of the hill where 
rested the arke of noye when the deluge was, and goes toward * 
ponyent by capadocia wher is moche cristalle and from thens 
it turneth at austro and goes thorough mount tauro and entreth 
betwene comagena and mesopotamia and siria, and as it cometh 
to arabia deserta it turnes toward orient unto the citie balachia 
which is one part of old babilon now called baldac* and is upon 
the river of tygris, and byneth it metith by the old babilon and 
passith by babilon and by caldea and sucia unto the persian 
see and entreth by ij partes into the see, and in the entryng it 
makys an ilond called theredon. The river tigris w* meteth wt 
euphrates begynneth in the mountains of armenia of a gret 


~ Jacon and passith by the mount tauro and comys by mesopo- 


: fol. 6ar 


mesopo~ 
tamia. 


tamia where it entres into a lacon, and goyng of the same it 
synkys and goes under the ground vj or viij leges, and after that 
it brekyth out very furious and before it cometh to babylon it 
«meteth with euphrates, and as sone as cometh out of the moun- 
taynes taurus it hathe mesopotamia on the occident and on the 
brient it hathe siria. This lond of mesopotamia is very fertill of 
all thinges spetiallie of grasse which aboundeth in suche maner 
that the catell of armenia come thider to pasture in the wynter. 
In the lond and in babilon is gret plentye of natar?, wherof is 
made the tarre which after it is on fyre wil not be quenched 
with water, for if thei cast water on it the water doth brenne 
with it. Vynegre dothe quenche it. Also ther groweth ‘a stone 


1 Baghdad. 2 Pitch, 
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called gangetyt from the which stone serpentes do flie. This 
mesopotamia hath mountaynes and desertes on the parte of 
arabia deserta wherebe the senetas, and in the mountaynes be 
many theves which intende? in no thinge but in robbyng. It is 
a lond that extendeth moche in length and not so moche in 
bredthe. It endureth from the mount tauro almost unto 
babilon, it hath many noble cities and riche. It is betwene tigris 
and euphrates, it hath on the orient assiria. 

AssirIA is betwene tigris and media, it hath media on thesAssiria 
orient and tigris on the occident, and on the southe it hathe * 
babilon and sucia, and on the north the mount tauro and 

“ armenia. By this assiria went king alexander to the mountaynes 
when he shuld passe to the moibos and scytas and here thei 
defendeds him the passage and made him turne backe ageyne. 
Here is gorgiano where thei saie be the gates of yron. Unto this gorgiano 
tyme nor sence thei rede that alexander was not overcome but 
at that tyme, Betwene gorgian and assyria is the mount tauro. fol. 620 

In this assiria was the citie and province of seleucia which . 
was a notable thing, and now thei call this assiria the kingdom of + 
mogull where thei make clothe of golde and sylke which is 
called mosulinos, and is a lande of moche trat4. This assiria s 
hathe on the south parte the province of susia and babilonia. 
Babilonia was furst called nyno and was a grete citie and after ~* 
that it was called babilonia, which is to saie place of confusion, babilonia . 
for the variance or devision of tonges. The quene semiramis 
seing the situation of nyno, not regarding the name of her 
husband nyno king of that cytie, but edified it very large so that~ 
it succeded babilon in potencias and so lost the name of nyno; 
and this babilon was ladie of all the province of assiria. Here is* 
the citie orbellia® w* is hard by the river tigris wheras Alexander * 
avercame Darius the second tyme and toke babilon, and at this 
tyme Darius lost his power and empire. After that succeded in 


t Probably the gagate, described by Pliny. 

2 Apply themselves (O.E.D.). 3 Forbade (O.E.D.). 

4 ‘All those cloths of gold and silk which we call muslins are of the 
manufacture of Mosul’ (Marco Polo). 

5 Here Barlow copies the original Spanish word. 6 Arbela. 
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babilon many, and at last jabaeod anaes ‘who destroyed Jeru- 
salem and caried as many as he toke presoriers to babilon, and 
for this that nabugodonosor dyd babilon was destroyed and so 
destroyed ther was an other citie edified more above where 
babilon stode, which was called balachia and we calle it baldact. 
This is a noble citie and of moche trat and in this citie resideth 
the calif of baldac. This calif was he that came agenst the duke: 
godfrey of bolon when he leid siege to antioche. This calif is* 
takyn among the moris as the byshop of rome was taken among 


“us, he was of grete power? and very riche. And after that this 


calif was destroyed, for the tartares toke all the contree and a - 
atowre of his full of tresure, and because he had not spent his 
treasour in seking people to defende his contrey thei toke him 
and shut him in the tower with his tresoure and bad him ete 
and fylle him self with it and so he dyed for hongre, and euer 
synce this countre rested in power of the tartaros. This citie 
of baldac is a place of moche more trat then is in eny other place 
of the indies or asia. Here comys by the river the shippis from 
india and persia and from many other places. In this citie thei 
make moche clothe of gold and sylke, it is a verie riche citie and 
well furnished of al thinges nedefull. This babilonia, called 
baldac hathe on the orient the province of sucia w is betwene 
babilon and persia and astendeth from assiria to the persian 
see and from euphrates to persia. In this sucia was quene ester 


. wife of the king assuero w™ delivered the people of the iewes 


from the sentence that naaman causyd to be geven agenst 
them. This hester was among the iewes when thei fledde out 
of egipt, and this king assuerus was lord over the provinces of 
india and asia, and for bycause sucia was the most fertill and 
most pesable he enhabited in it. In this province thei saie that 
the land is so fertill that of one mesure thei do sowe it encreseth 
above a hundred. This lond of sucia3 is the best in asia of frutes, 


2 * Baghdad. 

‘y es este entre los moros como el sancto padre entre nosotros’ in 
the original; cf. Marco Polo: ‘Baldach is a large city, heretofore the 
residence of the khalif or pontiff of the Saracens, as the pope is of all 
Christians.’ 

3 Susiana, the modern Arabistan. 
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it is of persia. Here is buried Cyro kinge of babilon, ‘he that 
comanded to byldé agene the temple of Jerusalem, and also 

here lieth xerxes king of babilon. In this sucia was the house 

of tresour Of the kinges of percia and of media which wer lordes 

of sucia and thes dwelled in sucia in wynter and in somer in fol. 63v 
yrcania, for sucia is a lond humide therfore it is not helthfull in 

somer and yrcania is of pure ayres. The parthos brynge ther 

catall to sucia to pasture in the wynter, for it is hote and plentie 

of grasse, but in somer it is so hote that at myddaie thei dare 

not go fourthe, and thei saie the cause is that on the north part 

the hilles be so hie that thei defende the northerlie wyndes 

that it cannot come to them, and the sotherly wyndes da. 
contynue there very moche in the somer'. ffrom baldac to the 
persian see is all playne contrey and faire, where be many noble 

cities and riche and of grete trat. Now thei call this lond of 

sucia the kyngdom of mosul, wherin one tyme was a calif an 
enemye to the cristian people and bethought how he myght 
destroye them or elles bryng them to be mores to beleve upon 

the secte of mahoma, and on a tyme comanded them to come 
before him and said that ther gospell did saie and if thei had 
asmoche fathe as the quantytie of a corne of mustarde thei 
should saie to an hill to remove out of his place to an other and.myracle_.” 
it shuld do so, wherfore he comaunded them that thei shuld saie y 
to an hille that stode there that it shulde remove to an other 
certyn place, and if it wold not remove that then ther gospel war . 
untrue and thei shuld become mores or elles he wold put them 

al to deathe, and so geven this hard comaundment the cristen 

men fyll to praier, and bethought among them of one that was a 
shomaker and had but one eye and was takyn among them for a 

man of parfyt lyving and of gret faithe, so thei desired him to 

praie unto god to shewe his miracle there, and god hard ther fol. 64r 
prayer so that the hill removed to the place-where the calif had 
commanded and poynted, and when the calif sawe this he 
became crystened?. In this sucia going from baldac by the river 


* The south winds add the discomfort of high absolute humidity 
to the excessive temperatures especially in spring and autumn. 
3 This story is from Marco Polo. 
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euphrates toward the see is the citie totys wheras the shippis 
goes and comys from the see before thei come to baldac, this 
that thei call sytacena, it is a noble citie of grete trat. Here thei 
make moche clothe of gold and sylke of crymsy?. Here cometh 
moche spices and preciose stonys and perlys out of the india 
and moche aromates of golde and stones from arabia and 
ethiope. Hit is a citie of many gardens and pleasure? and or ye 
come to percia ther be certein mounteyns and desertes of evil 
people that liveth by robbyng and steling. This river euphrates 


“entres betwene chaldea and sucia into the persian see by ij 


partes, and betwene is the ilond theredon which is a good ilond, 
wherin be trees that smellis like tur3 and the rotes of thes trees 
gyves a certein licour very swete. This see persico hath many 
ylondes and among them is one that hathe verie pretiose 
margarites+ and in the other be many pretiose stonys. ffrom the 
entryng of euphrates the cost of the persian see goeth to 
carmania at est quarter southest, and hathe of longitude 180 
leges. After sucia on the orient is persia. And persia hathe on 
the orient carmania, and susia on the occident, and the see 
persico at southe and media at northe. Persia is the most named 
land of all asia. In tyme past the people of persia wer no men of 
warre but subiectes to the medes and the parthes, and after that 
the medes and the parthes and the most parte of asia and india 
were subjectes under the perces. Of thes perses was Nemroth 
after the confusion of babilon. This lond of persia toward the 
persian see is asperous and of evil people, and the contre is of 
litle profyt, and passing that in the playn countre where persia 
is situate it is a good contrey and abundant of al maner vitelles, 
wherbe singuler good horses and very faire asses the biggest in 
the world and ronne like horsis, and from thens thei bie them 
and carie them to other placis. The people of this contre be 
idolatrous and take many wyfes. Ther children thei bring up 

' Sp. carmesi=crimson. 

2 This city is Tauris, as described by Marco Polo; it is, of course, 
above, and not below, Baghdad: Enciso confuses it with the Sitacene of 


Strabo. 
3 'Thure or incense (O.E.D.). 4 Pearls. The island is Bahrein. 
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after this maner. When thei be past iiij yere old thei put.them 

to masters that redis them stories and declare it unto them, and 

after thei putt them in power of persones that teache them to 

ride, and put them in service to the king, and he that hath 
charge of them will not let them stond idell but alwaies thei 
shalbe exerciseng in feates belongyng to manhode as in rennyng polyeye 
with speares, throwing of dartes and shoting, and often tymes oe 
go a huntyng, and when thei go a huntyng thei labour very chyldren 
moche and of nothing that thei take thei do not ete but bryng 

it all home, and when thei come home ther is geven them very 

hard brede and thei never let them drynke wyne but water, for 

it is reputed ill to them to drynke wyne, and so thei be brought 

up til thei be xx yere olde and after that thei be sent to warre 

and so contynues til thei be 50 yere old and be valiant ment. 

The kinges of this contrey hath not ther tresures made in mony 

but in planches? and barres, and when thei have nede of money 

then thei worke ther golde and make money of it as moche as 

thei shal nede, all the rest thei kepe in barres and planchis. This 
province of persia is grete and riche and in it ther growis gold. fol. 657 
It hath good portes on the syde wheronto comys the mar- 
chantes out of india, ther is made in it moche clothe of gold and 

sylkys the people be wel made and valiaunt ther language is 

good and is spokeyn in many partes. After persia toward orient 

is carmania which is very large and is almost one with percia in Car- 
many thinges: Carmania hathe on the orient the river of indus "7" 
and on the occident persia, and on the southe the see occean 

and a part of persia, and on the septentrion it hathe partia and partia 
ariana. And on the parte of persia betwene carmania and persia “74” 
be grete desertes wher be the ixophagos and susios and sabeos 

and partoatras and scitias, w*> be all terrible people and evill, 

which use robbyng and steling, and past thes the countre is 

good and ther is the citie of baldac3 where alexander maried 

with the doughter of dario. In this lond is the citie saba from citie 
whens thei saie came the magos that went to Jerusalem and 


1 For the schooling of the Persian youth, see Strabo, Bk. xv. cap. 3. 
2 Sp. planchas = plates. 3 This should be Balach or Balkh. 
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bethleem to seke cryst our redemer, and here thei saie that thei 
be buried?. On the see side al the lond is full of palmares, and 
on the north parte by the arianos is the lond of coarianos which 
be evil peple, for thei wil let no man passe by ther countrey 
but that thei robbe him, and in the robbyng thei kylle many. 
Betwene thes be the arianos w*' be valiaunt people and is a 
good contrey. Betwene thes arianos and the batrianos be the 
montaines caspios wherby alexander dyd passe wt moche ado 
to conquere the batrianos and soudianos and at that tyme he 
ded subdue them, and after that he subdued the getas and 
scythas that be in the mountens ymaos, where the mount 
caucaso and scitico comys from the ripheos and iperboros and 
dothe mete with the mount tauro that comys from Pamphilia, 
and after turned to passe the caucase by the hilles paraponeses 
and entred in the conquest of the india by the mount moron, 
and passed the river coaspes and to the rocke doryn which thei 
saie that hercules nor perseus could not take, and thei saie that 
perseus was overcome in the mount caucaso wher Alexander 
dyd passe. 

PASSING persia is carmania, and in the begynnyng it is asperous 
and desert by the confynes of the persia, but after the lond is 
playne and good and very fruteful and abundant of al maner 
vitelles, and there is moche wyne and good, and in al thinges 
this land of carmania is like unto percia saving thei have no 
horsys but assys in stede of them, and it hath an hill of salt w> 
sarveth all the contrey, an other hill thei have wt vaynes of 
sylver and iron, and thei have a mounten and a river where thei 
gather moche gold. The people be valiant and thei do not mary 
except furst thei must bring the heade of ther enemie presented 
to the king, and as the king take it he will pull out the tonge 
and after geve hit to ete with brede to him that dos bryng it 
and so etyn he hathe license to mary, and he that brynges most 
headys is most estemyd?. ‘This province hath on the southe the 
occyan see and on the west the persian see, and by the moutfi 


1 From Marco Polo, chap, xi. 
2 The story is from Strabo. 
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of the persian see betwene the persiari and the occyan is ormozo 

from whens thei se arabia. Upon this cost of persia’ be many 

good cities and strong. Ther is the citie of dibobon de ranny? dibobon 
that is to say the holy port of the turkes. It stondeth hard with # 74n"y 
the mayn land and at the ful see it is an ylond for the water 

goes round about it, but at lowe water thei may go to it by lande. 

Hit longeth to the soudan of cambay, it is wallyd with strong 

wallis and wt many towres, and hath grete aboundance of fol. 66r 
ordinaunce and iij dayes iorney from that is the citie of goa 

wt is a citie of grete trat and a riche. The citie of Ormus is Ormus 
gretelie namyd as a famouse citie of grete riches and of moche 

trat, for ther comes many marchantes from india thider with 
spices, it stondith in an ilond iij leges from the mayne londe 

and about this ilond thei fynde orient perlys and bygge. There 

be many w* do take them and liveth upon nothing elles but in 
fysshing them after this maner. Thei go in ther botes to the 

see and in the myddis of the see thei cast in a grete stone tied 

with a good rope which dothe holde the bote aforeship and an fysshing 
other is made fast astorne, in such wise that the bote is wel % Pe7/es 
morred both before and afte, then one of thes fyshers that hathe 

the charge taketh another stone tyed w' a rope and casteth it out 

in the midle of the bote w“ goes to the botom, and tyeth the rope 

in the myddle of the bote, and then an other taketh a bagge about 

his neck afore his brest, and byndeth a stone at his fete, and so 

lepeth down in the water to the botom of the see and goeth 
groping about till he meteth with the oysters that hathe thes 

perles, and so dothe gather them into his bagge and then he 

losys the stone at his fete and so cometh up by the rope.3 ffrom 

ormus the cost of carmenia goes to the cape of gedrosia at est. cape 
This cape gedrosia is in 26 degrees. Before this cape west it gedrosia 
makyth a gulf wherin entreth a rever, but it is full of shouldes, 

and passing this cape the cost lieth northest 35 leges, and ther 


1 This section down to ‘and a riche’ is an interpolation of Barlow, 
and refers to the coast of India. 

2 Diuobagdierrumi, or Diu Island. 

3 The section on pear! fishing, which is not relevant here, is an 
interpofation of Barlow, and is taken from Varthema. 
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entreth the river arabes’ which is a good ryver and comes from 

drangi- the mountens rigosos and passith by the province drangiana 
ana and by gedrosia. Thes provinces be not of like goodnes, for the 
fol. 66v land of the drangianos is esteril2 and drie, thei must make 
provision of vitel one yere for another, for the contreye is so 

barren that in many yeres thei gather but very litel frute, and the 

lond of gedrosia is very fertil and abundant. In this lond of 
gedrosia came Alexander to rest him when he returned from 

india, and past the desertes where died moche of his people for 

~lacke of water, and from this he passed to carmania where he 

made many feastes and bankettes. ffrom this rever to the river 

indus is 80 leges, the cost lieth at southest. The mouth of the 

R. indus river indo is in 19 degres, and almost in the myddes of it 
entreth the river arboricon and by this river arboricon is the 

noritas province of the noritas, and from thes noritas to gedrosia is all 
desertes, drie without water, and here it was that Alexanders 

people died of thurst. And here he found him in the gretest 
necessitie that ever he was. After the noritas is the province of 
arboricon w* is of good people and after thes be those of sami. 

In this province sami the people be valiant and thei dresse ther 

dartes and arowe hedes, those that go to warre, wt a poison 

made of certein thinges. Thes dyd put alexander in gret 
necessitie and made him so cruel warr that thei shutt no shote 

but was anoynted w' this poison, and as thei wer smyten with 

it thei dyed, for thei cowd get no remedie for it, and as Alexander 

sawe the maner of this warre after an other fasshon then the 

other warres, he cowde not tell what remedie he shuld make 

but was in despayre, and spetiallie for that ptolome was striken 

with the said poison. And so thinking on the hurt of ptolome 

and that he cowde not scape, fell into a sorowfull slepe and 

yper-  dremed of an herbe called yperboton and the iuce of it shuld 
boton —_ he a remedie agenst this poison, and when he awoke he sent to 
fol. 67r seke this herbe, and was brought to him and toke the iuce of 
the rote and put in ptolomes wounde and so healed incontynent. 

And after that the indies sawe that he had found a remedie 


TR. Dasht. 2 A Spanish word, meaning barren. 
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agenst this poyson thei yelded them unto him. Also in this 
contre thei have certein trees that have levis like grene ivye and trees of 
beris a faire frute, and as the people of Alexander dyd ete of it ?°°" 
thei dyed and if thei stode any season under the shadowe of the 
tree thei wexed blynde. Let no man that rede this take it for a 
fable, for in the indies occidentales in dyvers places ther be of 
thes trees, as in the daryen and caramary, and in the portes of 
cartagena be very many of thes trees, wherof I wyl speke when 
I come to the declaration of the indies occidentales. Passing this 
province is the entryng or goyng in of the river indus which 
entres into the see by ij partes, for in the myddis of the going 
in stondes an ylond called patalena w' stondes in triangulo and patalena 
hath in compasse 70 leges and more, and in the myddes it hath 
a goodlie citie called patala w*" is riche and hath a grete lacon patala 
of water. In this ilond thei have many precios stones and perlis. 
The river indus begynneth in the combres? paraponisas and 
in the mountens emodos, wher begynneth the river ganges 
which is one of the iiij grete rivers of the world. It hathe in 
many placis ij or iij leges of bredthe and is very depe and 
navigable, and ther goeth up in it vessels above ijC leges. By 
the going in of this river is the province of musicania w" is musi- 
fertil and plentie of gold, although the indies of the countrey bias 
make no mention of it nor do not use it. The people of this 
contre be of long lyfe, thei wil lyve 100 yere and 130 yere and 
more. Thei studie no maner of science liberal nor mechanica 
but phisike onlye. Thes of musicania hath on the ponient the fol. 670 
particanos whiche be one with them in all thinges. After the 
musicanos on the northe be the sabercas. Here is a citie that 
Alexandre did edyfie which is called alexandria. More toward Alex- 
the northe be the sudraras. In this province is the citie where "4" 
Alexandre entered in upon the walles, where he was sore hurt, 
and at his entryng killed iij men and so being burt and com- 
passed with the sudraras he was almost dismaide and without 

1 De Enciso has: ‘I have seen’ these trees, cf. below, p.171. Nine 
lines of description of the trees and their properties are omitted by 


Barlow. o> 
2 Barlow copies the Spanish word, which signifies summits. 


Sudraras 


petradon 


fol. 687 


magosa 


ydaspys 
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strenght, til that his people rescued him which entred by 
ladders, and some brake the walles wherin thei entred. 

Tues sudraras be ferce people and of grete stomakys and hath 
within them alwais dissention and warre, but seing alexander 
come agenst them thei gave up ther warres amonge them selves 
and ioyned togither ageinst alexander as though thei never had 
ben enemies. In the lond of thes sudraras entres into the river 
indus the river aracoto which begynnes in the serras of the com- 
bres" paraponeso and passith by the lond of drangiana and by 
aracosia, and in aracosia it entreth a grete lake and from thens 
goeth to the lond of the sudraras where it metis w' the river indo. 
Betwene this river aracoto and the river indo is the province 
of the sabeo, and more toward ponient where metes the river 
coaspes with the river indo is the petradon? which hercules 
cowde not take. It is wondrous strong and grete and very hie 
and it hathe but one gate wherby thei maie entre into it. Here 
thei askyd alexandre if he had wynges for to flie bicause it stode 
so hie that thei thought it impossible for eny man to take it, 
but although alexandre had no wynges to flie yet he toke it. 
And beiond it toward the combres paraponisas is the citie of 
mangunzan wherby alexandre passed to the river choaspes 
where he entred into the india, and on the orient of this river 
choaspes is the river cosen. Betwene thes ij ryvers is the pro- 
vince bandobina and gandarina. Betwene the river cogen and 
the river indo be the provinces of astacenia, musicania, aaicania 
and musea, and ypasea. And in this is the citie of magosa by the 


place where entreth the river cosen and choaspes, w"" goeth 


together into the river indus. This citie magosa is gretelie 
named and is the heade of al thes provinces. And by the river 
indo is the citie pericolaita3 where Alexander passed the ryver 
indo upon a brydge that he caused to be made there. Beyonde 
the river indo toward orient is the river idaspys, betwene thes 


1 Sp. cumbres =summits. 

? Petradorin in the Spanish, i.e. the Rock Aornis, but two of the 
exploits of Alexander are here confused (see Quintus Cur) ius, His- 
toriae, VII. 11, and VIII. 11.) For the site of Aornis, see G. J., Vol. 
LXX, pp. 417 and 515. i 

3 Peucelaotis. 


a 
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ij rivers is the citie traxilia w* is a citie of grete iustice and the 
head citie of al the contrey. This land of traxilie thei saie it is Traxilia 
as bigge as al egipt, and toward septentrion is the land of the 
abisarios. In the mountaynes of thes abisarios thei saie ther is 
marvelous grete dragons. All this contrey of traxilie is a plenti- 
full contrey wherin is grete plentie of vitaill and catall, many 
elephantes and goodlie mountaynes of cipres and cedrus. 
Beyonde the river idaspes is the river asasynes'. Betwene these 
ij rivers is the lond of pirro and the citie catea, w" is the heade pyrro 
of the contrey. In this contrey thei saie be 5000 cities which 
alexandre subdued and buylded a citie by the river ydaspes 
that is called nicea in memory that he vinced and overcame nicea 
pirro whereas standeth this citie. And an other citie which he fol. 68v 
buylded called bucephala in memory of his horse that died 
there called bucephalus, which was wonderful good for the 
batalles. All this contreye is very riche. Beionde the river 
asasynis w* is by idaspis toward orient is the river ypanin?. R. 
This river is the farthest toward orient of those that ioynes ypanin 
with the river indo and is the biggest and begynnes in the 
mountaynes emodos. Betwene thes ij ryvers asasynes and 
ypanin is the province of iarotiden and of the sobooros, and the 
citie catea w*4 is of sophistas. Thes countres be riche of golde catea 
and preciouse stones and sylver, and the people be valiaunt. 
ffrom this river ypanyn Alexandre returned ageyne, and unto 
this hg conquered all india and asia from the see mediterraneo 
and from the see pontico3. Beyonde the rever indo and of 
ypanyn w* is the second india is the lond of gangarida wherbe - 
people of the sophistas w" be betwyn ypanin and ganges. This 
lond is very riche where is moche gold and pretiose stones and 
moche colours to die with. This lond, and from thens toward 
orient, was of prester Johan of the indias, and now it is of the 
tartatos. In this contrey be singuler dogges, one of them wyl 
kyll a lyon, for though he be strong thei be so ferce and of so 


1 Acesines, modern Chenab. 2 Hypanis, modern Sutlej. 
3 Baflow omits the story of why Alexander returned, as given by 
Enciso. 
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atter a stomack! that after thei take holde in any beste thei wil 
not lose til thei kyll him?. In this contrey the women chose for 
ther husband who she listeth to mary with, and if her husband 
dieth before her thei brenne her alive w! the dead bodie. Thei 
saie that this ordinaunce was made because the women of this 
countrey were enclyned moche to lechery and some of them 
for the disordenat love thei had to ther lovers wold poyson ther 
husbandes to mary wt ther lovers, and because thei shuld 
cherisshe ther husbandes to preserve ther owne lyves thei 
made this ordynaunce, that whan the husband dyed the wife 
should be brenned with the husband, for in this contrey thei 
burne ther dead corses. 

Thes sophistas came to Alexander and presented him with 
the dogges that kylled lions, and moche gold and pretiose 
stones, and from thens he returned to the river ydaspis3 where 
he caused to be made many shippis of cedre and cipres wher- 
with he sailed to indo to the ilond patulena and from thens le 
went by carmania to persia and to grete babilon where he dyed 
of poison4. 

Now that we have spoken of the first india let us speake of 
the other ij. All the india oriental is parted in iij partes. The 
furst from persia to the river indo, the second from the river 
indo to ganges, the iij from ganges to gaticara. Of the furst we 
have somewhat declared alredie. The second beginneth in the 
river indo and from the river indo unto cape sumari5 is 250 
leges, the cost lieth at southsouth west. In this cost be many 
good portes. From the river indo to the port and river of goa 
is 80 leges and betwene this is chaul and dabul and cambaie, 
w** be good portes a good countre and good people. Chaul is 
in 19 degrees, dabul is in 18, goa in 16. In the parage of this 
coste is the citie of beryngalia® a 100 leges within the londe, 
which thei saie is a marvelous grete citie, and the soudan of it 


? Extreme an obstinacy (O.E.D.), ‘tan fuertas’ in the original. 

2 Cf. Strabo, Bk. xv. ch. 1. 3 Jhelum. 

4+ Barlow omits 18} lines of the Spanish original, which deal with the 
story of Onesicritus, and with the lack of authentic information about 
lands east of the Ganges. 

3 C. Cumeri (Comorin). 6 Bijapur. 
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is of grete power, he maye make without labour 80 thousand 
“horsemen! and v or vj hundred thousand fotemen for warre. 

The people be almost white and very apte for the warre. The 
soudan him selfe is a more and beleveth on mahoma and of his 
prophete aly, but not on bobacar, ytomar and omar? wh were 
companions to mahoma, but dothe persecute those that fol. 69v 
beleveth on them.3 Here is the citie of capamuria and of dely. capa- 
In this contre thei brenne the dead bodies and whan the 7" 
husband dies thei burne the wife with him. In this londe is 
moche gynger, sanudres#, lacar, indico, mirabolanes, spiconardo 

and sirgoS. ffrom the port and river of goa unto mount dely is mount 
55 leges. ffrom mount dely to calicout is 45 leges. and by the dely 
mount dely is canonor. All this coste hathe before it many 
ilondes. By the mayne land beiond the mount dely toward 
ponient be iij ylondes, unto the first is 30 leges. The farthest 

is the best and is called secuteran. It is a good ilond wherabout secu- 
is found moche ambre®, Thes ilondes have hard by them on '7” 
the northe parte certein shouldes which be very daungerous 

and on the southe parte be the ilondes of candora and 
caboly and betwene the tone and the tother be other ij 
ylondes. And more toward ponient of thes ilondes be 
other ij ylondes the one inhabited with men and the 
other with women, and iij monethes of the yere the tone 
passeth to the tother, and if thei be there more tyme then iij 
moneths thei saie thei shal die, and for this cause every one of 
them goeth to ther owne ilondes, and if the women reste with 

men and beare a wenche then thei kepe it with them, and if 

it be a man childe thei bring it up til it be vij yere olde and 

then thei send him to the ilond of the men. In al thes ilandes 

thei fynde moche ambre for thei have in that sees many whales ambre 


1 Varthema has 65,000, and makes no mention of footmen. 

2 Bobochar, Othomar and Omar in the Latin version of Varthema 
(Novus Orbis). 

3 The section from ‘And the soudan’ to ‘believeth on them’ is an 
interpolation by Barlow, derived from Varthema, Lib. iii. cap. 6, 
although with some alterations. 

4 Sandalos in the Spanish. 3 Sp. sirgo= silken stuff. 

6 Gray amber or ambergris. 
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and grete fyshes and take moche fyshe and drie it, and carieth 
it to sell to other parties. ffrom mount dely to calicout is 
45 leges. The cost lieth at southsouthwest. Calicut stondis in 
10 degrees. ffrom calicut to cuchyn is 30 leges. ffrom cuchyn 
to cape sumari is 20 leges. Cape sumari is in 7 degrees }. 
Calycout and cuchyn be good portes and of grete trat of spices, 
wher thei gather moche peper, gynger, lacar, mirabolanes and 
cynamon!. Ther be other riche citees, as decand, batacala, 
centacola and narcynga. The king of Narcynga is of grete 
power and hathe manie citees under his dominion and in the 
citie of narcynga the king of portugal hathe a strong fortresse 
by friendship for thei be frendes. The citie of bysynagar is in 
the kingdome of narcynga which stondis by the side of an hille 
and walled wt a strong walle. The citie is verie riche and of 
grete tratte of marchantes and plentie of all thinges for re- 
creation of mannes body. The king and the naturalles be 
idolaters. This king is of grete power and contynually kepeth 
in wage xl thousand horsemen and yet horses be there very. 
dere? for thei bring them from other parties, for in the‘countrey 
there is no mares, and the kinges of other places that hath them 
put grete guardes at the portes for that thei shal not passe out _ 
of ther countreis. And also the king of Narcynga when he goeth 
to warre maie make above iiij C elephantes and many drome- 
daries that renne verie swifte. 

Here wyl I declare somewhat of the abilitie and under- 
standing that the elephantes have. The indies when thei wil 
go to warre putte upon the elephantes backe a certen albarda3 
w" is like a pannel in a maner, or asumpter hors sadle, and this 
is gerde under his bely with ij strong cheynes of yron, and upon 
the albarda thei put a frame of tymbre w' ij towres, and make it 
very fast and sewer, and about the elephantes necke thei make 


' Here Barlow leaves the Spanish original, and derives his material 
from Varthema, although not always following him literally, e.g. he 
attributes to Narcynga the account of Cananor (Lib. iv. c. 10). 

? Varthema adds the prices. 

3 Una bardella in the Italian of Varthema, clitella in Latin. Eden has 
‘pack-saddelles, in the same way as they are borne by the mules of the 
kingdom of Naples.’ 4 An ass’s saddle (O.E.D.). 
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fast certein bordes of half a handfull! thicke and in everie towre 
goeth iij men, and betwene the ij towres upon the ridge of the fol. 7ow 
elephantes backe ther sytteth an indio that speketh and 
gouerneth this beste. For ye shal perceve thes elephantes under- 
stondes every thing lightlye that ther kepers speke unto them, 
and heve a grete memorie of that thei shall do, and when thei 
go to the batail ther go vij men upon every elephantes backe 
well armed with arowis, lances, swordes and rothelles?. And 
the wepon that the elephant carrieth is onelie his trompe3 w* descrip~ 
thei calle mammo, to the w** trompe thei bynde a naked sworde one of 
of ij cubites of lenght and as brode as a mannes hande, and phantes 
under this maner armed thei fight, and the indio that rydeth 
upon his backe telleth him when he shal go forward or come 
backe, and the elephant understondeth him very well and 
harkeneth to his voyce. And as the indio byddeth him smyte 
that, bewate that other, runne upon these, apart from thes 
other, this beast dothe all that his ruler comandeth him and 
dothe fulfytle everie thing so parfectlie as a naturall man myght 
do, hut and if it shuld chaunce‘ in the battayle that thei shuld 
se fyre, thei starte and be so aferde that thei renne awaie and 
wil nat abide, and then nothing prevaileth to make them turne 
agein to the battajle. And for this cause the people w‘a marvelous 
crafte when thei lyste in the most busyest tyme of the batail, 
when thei see that thei shuld be overcome, make fires to feare 
thes bestes, of the w°" thei be wonderfly afraide and of nothinge 
in the world so moche, for in no wise thei can not abide the 
fyre and in al the rest ther is no beast to be compared to them 
in strenght and power, for ij or iij of them wil bryng a gret 

T A handful was four inches. 

2 ‘archi: & lanze: Spade: & rotelle’ (shields) in the Italian version of 
Varthema. The borrowing of the word rothelle shows that Barlow used 
this version. The passage continues: ‘Et similimente armao lo Leophante 
de maglia, maxime la testa, & ala tromba ligano una spada longa doi 
bracia grossa.’ The Latin has: ‘Promuscis elephanti, quam manum 
appellant, loricatur: illi alligatur exertus ensis duorum longitudine 
cubitorum, 

3 Trunk (O.E.D.). 

+ ‘And if it should chaunce . . .’ this is a very free translation of the 


original, which is much more terse. 
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ship alond to grave?, and also lanche her from the stockys w 
hath ben sene in leuxborne? and divers tymes in that parties. 
And wheras some thinke that ther be no ioyntes in ther legges, 
it is not so for thei have ioyntes in ther legges as other beastes 
have, but thei have them in the uppermost part of ther legges. 
And because I wil not be tedious to the reders in declaring the 
customes of thes countreis I wil passe them over til I have done 
with the cosmographie of thes indes orientales, and then I wil 
declare the customys and living of them of Calicout, for that 
4s the most famous citie of those parties, and the customes and 
maner. of the other cities be moche like unto them, 

At this land3 from the river Indus to cape 4 is a good 
contreie and a riche and hathe good portes, but the best and of 
most tratte is the citie of Calicout. In this land is a veyne of a 
certein kynde of erthe called salamandra w™ thei braie in 
morters, and wt labour it wexeth like towe and of it thei spynne 
a small threde and weve it, and after that it is woven thei cast 
it in the fier and there it dothe bleche and wax marvelous white, 
and is gretelie estemed among them5. In the river of Cuchyn 
be cocodrilles®, the w*® be fysshes that hathe the shape of man 
and woman, and in the daie thei be in the waters and at nyght 
come in lande, these be those that we call marmaydes. ffrom 
cape sumary the cost turneth est 40 leges, and to ageinst the 
ilond zeilan w** is a good ilond. It stondeth northest south- 
west. It hath 60 leges of longitude and 25 of latitude. The 
southwest ende stondes in 6 degrees and it stondeth est and 
west with the cape of tropobana7 called naguabar. The cape 
stondes northest and southwest of zeilan in 8 degrees 48. It 
is a good ilond and a riche, of grete trat and moche provision 


t To clean the ship’s bottom. 

2 Lisbon. Barlow substitutes this statement, apparently from first- 
hand knowledge, for Varthema’s relation of a similar use made of 
elephants at Cananor. 

3 Here a return is made to Enciso. 

4 Cumeri in the Spanish original, i.e. C. Comorin. 

5 Asbestos. 6 Cocodrilo is the Spanish word for crocodile. 

7 Tropobana is here Sumatra. 

8 The translation should run ‘the cape of the north west of Ceylon 
is in 84 to g degrees’. 
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of vitail, and betwene the land and the ilond is v or vj leges. 
ffrom the parage of this ilond the cost turneth from the cape 
sumary northest unto the gulf of sent blase, and so from thens gulf of 
to the cape cory. This cape hathe the tropobana at southe and 5: ase 
passing the cape cory the cost turneth at southest unto modabar modobar 
and malaca. Modobar stondis in iiij degrees on the northe one 
parte of the equinoctiall and melaca in ij degrees. Melaca and 
modobar have the ilond tropobana at west and betwene the 
lond of malaca and the tropobana the see is full of shuldes wt 
beginnes at the ilond samatra!, and extendeth beiond malacca. ° 
ang in thes shouldes be iij chanelles where the shippis dothe 
passe and every chanel hath iiij fadome and iiij fathome and 
demi? of depthe and dureth of length v leges. Thes chanelles 
lie north and south taking a quarter of the northwest, and at 
the ende of thes chanelles on the part of melaca is a rounde 
hill and as that dothe apere thei shal have vij fadome of water 
and then thei be out of the chanell3. 

Tue ilond of tropobana is from melaca 25 or 30 leges, it is Tropo- 
a grete ilond and hathe of longitude northe and southe 230 leges ®4”4 
and of latitude toward the northe wher is naguabar 140 leges, 
and at the southe ende roo leges. Hit is a riche iland and 
plentyfull of vitail but wyne thei have none but thei have 
certein trees whereof thei cut the bowys, and whereas thei be 
cutte it issueth a certain licour which is very swete and that thei 
drinke for wyne, and is verie good and thei have plentie of it. 
In this ilond growis moche pepir,and lacar, and moche golde and 
pretiouse stones. The people be of hie stature and well made fol. 72r 
but ther eares be grete, for in them thei have rynges of gold set 
with pretiouse stones, and thei go al nakyd saving from the 
middle to the knee for that is covered with lynen clothe or 


1 Samotara, in the Spanish. 2 i.e. half. 

3 This is obviously a transcript from a detailed rutter, but this 
section of Enciso’s work can only be understood when it is realised 
that he is attempting to graft the new knowledge obtained in 1511-12 
upon the existing world maps of the type of Ruysch’s (1508) and 
Contarini’s (1506). In the latter Taprobane is shown due south of 
C. Cori, while further east is the Aurea Chersonese, since Malacca was 
not yet known. 
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sendall. In this land the men take as many wyves as thei lyste, 
thei be idolatres. In one province of this land be a certeyne 
generation called anthropophagos! which ete mankynde, and 
hathe contynuall warre with ther neighbours, and as many as 
thei take thei ete them and drinke ther blode. Ther housen be 
very lowe because of the sonne and grete heate. By this ilond 
passyth the equinoctiall. The norther part of this ilond is in 
6 degrees. The cape naguabar hath on the northe iij ylondes 
w" stondes one after another, the tone is called pedil? w™ is in 
6 degrees }, the tother is called ganympola3, w® stondith in 
8 degrees, and the iij*® niguybar4, w stondeth in g degrees. 
The point of naguabar stondeth est of zailan. The sother part 
of tropobane is in 8 degrees on the south parte of the equi- 
noctiall5. About this ilond of tropobane be many other smal 
ilondes. In the parage of this coste of melaca and modobar 
w'in the lond growith moche cynamon, and in the cost thei 
fynde many orient perlys. Thei be found in certein shelfysshes 
like horsemuskles, the shell w'in is very smothe and bright, the 
best taking of them is in aprill and maie. This lond is that thei 
call moabar and north of this be the bramanos® w*" be good 
people and valiant. Thei be so true that for no thinge thei wil 
saie otherwise then the trouthe, and thei wil take none other 
mans good but that is ther owne, and for the moste part thei 
live in contynencye, for thei wil take but one wyfe. Those that 
be idolatres honors the oxe, and the oxen here be very bygge 
and have manys like horses. In this countrie was saint thomas 
the apostle martred, and buried in a certen cytie, and a fayre 
churche, wherin be crystians, morys and gentils, and al dothe 


t The cannibal Battaks. 

2 Pedir, an important Moorish port of Sumatra, cf. Diego Lopes de 
Sigueira 1509. 

3 Ganispora of Reinel’s Map. 4 Nicobar Islands. 

5 Sumatra extends from about 6° N. to 7°S., i.e. this account is 
approximately correct. 

®In maps of the Contarini type, Moabar, associated with the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, is displaced from its correct position in 
southern India and placed in a peninsula of eastern Asia extending 
beyond the equator. The account of the truth-telling Brahmins is 
interpolated by Barlow, who must, therefore, have been checking the 
Spanish text as he translated it. 
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honour-sent thomas, bicause thei take him for a holie man. 

This provirice of moabay hathe om the northe the lond of the 
mosulinos. All these countries were belonging to prester iohn 

and now thei be of the grete chane?. ffrom Melaca the cost 
turneth at northest 170 leges unto alicandora?, where the lond ali- 
maketh an entryng into the see more then 20 leges. ffrom candra 
malaca to melanga is 80 leges. Melanga stondeth in a lowe melanga 
countrey and as it were an iland, for the river tenapharin3 

dothe compasse it about and as it is lowe it is not helefull. 

There growith in it moche pepir, and ther is an arme of this 

river tenapherim thet devideth this lond from melaca. This R. tena- 
river entreth into the see by iij partes, the tone parte entreth pharyn 
in melaca and the other betwene melaca and melanga, and the 

thirde in nagagor, and it makyth the land of melaca as an iland 

and that of melanga likewise+. And in al this countre thei gather 

moche synamome and pepir. ffrom nagagor to the cape fali- 
candora5 is 30 leges. ffalicandora is the port and river of sama‘, falican- 
and from sama to the entring of the river ganges is 160 leges, dora 
the cost lieth at northest quarter est. 

The entryng of the river ganges is in 20 degrees, and on this R. 
side the river is the port of bengala and catala, and this of ben- Ganges 
gala is a good port and a riche and in the parage of this cost to- 
ward ponient be the provinces of Arcos and mosulinios7, wherbe fol. 737 
the mounteynes bretus and beryngalia, where as growith the ada- Derie 

galia 

1 Grand Khan. 

2 Sengora (?): a return is here made to the Portuguese reports. 

3 The river Tenasserim was the gate of entry to Siam: the city of that 
name is mentioned by Duarte Barbosa, but his Relation could hardly 
have reached Enciso by 1518. 

4 Contarini’s map shows a river of the Aurea Chersonese dividing 
in this way. 

5 In Waldseemiiller’s Carta Marina of 1516 a peninsula of Fuli- 
candora projects into the Sinus Magnus in 13° N., while near it is an 
island with the legend y. baixos ihamada falicandora. An ysole sama lies 
to the north in 18° N. This Carta Marina is derived from the Canerio 
Chart. In the 1507 map of Waldseemiiller, fulicandora appears as a 
small eastern peninsula in 20° N. in Cyamba. 

6 Siam. 

7 The Monsul of Marco Polo, identified with Masuli-patam, the 


port of Golconda. Contarini shows a city called Adamans, east of the 
Ganges delta. 
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mant stones. All thes countries be very riche contreis and have 
plenty of spices, brasyl, perles and pretious stones. The people 
be of blacke colour, but not very blacke, wherfore thei use to” 
oynt them w' an oile called Jenjolit for to make them moreblacke, 
for thei count it beutyfull to be verie blacke. Ther fedyng is 
ryse, mylke and flesshe, thei be idolatres and paynte ther idolles 
blacke, and the devilles white. Thei honour the oxe and takyth 
him for a saint because he laboureth the grounde, and thei 
wyl not ete the flesshe of an oxe for nothing in the worlde. 
Beringala hathe on the southe the ilond sailon w*" is a good 
ilond and a riche and hathe plentie of pretiose stones, and about 
it be many other small ilondes. 

Tue River Gancgs is the best and biggest of the indie, and 
hathe his begynnyng in the mountens emodos and emaos?, and 
from thens descendeth toward austro till he cometh to the 
citie ganchis, and from thens he turneth toward orient and to 
palibourta w stondeth in a grete ilond that the said river 
maketh, wher is a kyng called paliburta w° is of grete power, for 
he maie put in felde ijc thousand3 men of warre and xx thousand 
horses and iij thousand elephantes. Betwene the river ganges 
and the river panyn the contre is very good. In this lond be the 
sophistas w™ be grete phisicions and sothesaiers and also there 
is a grete mounten of salt w serveth a grete part of the contree. 
And ther be other mountaynes wherin is moche gold, and on 
the orient of paliburta be the derdas, w is a nation of bigge 
people. and many, and in the lond of this derdas is a gret 
mounteine which hath more then 100 leges in compasse wherin 
is moche golde in gret abundaunce, and here be the formicas 
called aurifodines+, the which in the wynter make holes in the 
grounde wherin thei lie, and the erthe that thei cast owt lieth 
at the mouth of the hole, and among the erthe comes out moche 
golde and fyne, and therbe none that dare seke this golde for 
thes aurifodines be perillous beastes and kylle men. Therfore 
thei go not to the montaynes to seke the goulde, but in the 


? Sp. aljenjoli = gingelly, a kind of sesame. 
? A return is made to classical authorities. 
3 200,000, 4Cf. supra, p. 111. 
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rivers that come fro the mountains thei fynde moche golde. 
Thes formicas be a certeine kynd of lions bygger then a grete 
foxe, almost as bigge as a wolf, ther be of the same kynde in 
the ethiope by the equinoctiall. ffrom palibourta to the see is 
250 leges, and upon the bordres of this river ganges to paliburta 
be many grete cities and riche, and of a grete trat. Here is the 
citie of maracia w" is grete and riche, where be many trees of maracia 
aloes and gret abundance of fyne golde, silver, perles and pre- 
tiose stones. This is the lond called euelact. In the bordres of euolac 
this river be many goodlie places w' goodlie orcheyardes and 
gardyns very plesant. Ther be canys that we call redys, so bygge 
that of one of them thei make a bote to go a fysshyng in the 
river?, and of them thei make bourdes for shippys. This river 
is the byggest in the india, and is very brode, for y* from the 
border of the river thei shal skant se the lande on the other 
side and is very depe. Ther be in it many cocodrilias. This fol. 74r 
river hath but one goyng in to the see which is brode and very 
depe, and there is many straunge kyndes of fysshe. 

from ganges towarde orient is the land of india, which thei india 
calle ultra ganges, which is the byggest, best, and most richest bssihal 
of them all. This lond thei call now the cataio, and is under the (aiaig 
grete chane, and before it was prester Johns. Thei call it the lond 
of mangy. In this lond beiond ganges3 Ix leges is the port of 
zeitona which is a verie rich citie and of grete trate, and hath zeitona 
a verie good port. And here is the gretest of all the provinces 
of mangy and cataio, and where most shippes come. Here is 
grete trat of clothe of golde, and of sylke and perles and pretiose 
stones, and of all sort of spyces. In this lande in the province of 
mangy the people for the most part be craftys men and the 
sonnes must folowe that crafte that there fathers be of, and here 
be many and grete philosophers. Beiond zeitona is gunsai and 
from thens the cost lieth southest quarter southe, and after that 
the cost lieth south-southest unto the aurea chersoneso. The 


1 ‘que la sacra escritura llama euilac’ (Enciso). 2 Bamboos. 
3 Here Enciso begins a description of lands which he calculates to 
lie within the Spanish zone. 
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ganges is in 20 degrees, zeitona in 18 and 17. The aurea is in 
the equinoctiall which goes thorough it. Ther is from the aurea 
to melaca 450 leges', and this is traverse over the see gangetico 
est and west. The aurea is a riche lond. ffrom zeitona and gunsai 
to the ilond of Ciapango is 500 leges?. Ciapango is south of 
zeitona in 12 degrees on the other parte of the equinoctiall 
toward austro. This ilond of Ciapango is a good ilond and a 
grete, there is in it moche golde and pretiose stones of the richest 
in all orient. The king of this lond hath his palais couered al 
with planches of golde as we do here with lede, and the win- 
dowes and the pillers of the palaces be all of gold. The people 
of this ilond be evil people, and if eny cometh thider of other 


contries and thei maie take them thei kyll them and drihke ther : 


blode and etys them. All the trees of this ilond be verie odori- 
ferous and of profitable frutes. Here is moche pepir that growis 
there. Unto this ilond goeth verie fewe shippes for it stondeth 
out of the waie of the navigation, and also because thei be evil 
people. In the gulf gangica and in this see be verie many ilondes 
and al be enhabited and riche. Here be the ilondes of malucos 


‘where growis grete aboundaunce of. al maner spices. ffrom 


ciapango to iava maior is 150 leges3. Java stondes est quarter 
southest in 10 degrees on the south part of the equinoctial. 
ffrom iava on the south is aureat. The ilond of Java is a good 


*Enciso reckoned that the Portuguese half-sphere terminated 
200. leagues east of Malacca, and hence the golden Chersonese lay 
250 leagues, or according to his computation 15 degrees within the 
Spanish zone. The description is from Marco Polo. 

? Cianpa in the Spanish, i.e. the Ciamba of Marco Polo, which lay 
150 miles from Zaitun: taking the latter as in 18°, then Ciamba is 
in 12° S. Barlow substitutes Ciapango (Japan) for Ciamba, and the 
description that follows is from Marco Polo’s account of that kingdom, 
which, like Ciamba, Polo placed 1500 miles (500 leagues) from Zaitun 
and Quinsay, although not towards the south-east. 

3 Enciso has: ‘y aqui estan las islas clavas (Spice Islands) en levi grados 
@ cien leguas dela tierra del Aurea ala parte del norte. Desde clampa 
fasta Fava la mayor ay ciento cincuenta leguas’. This must mean Lat. 
6° N., since the equator passed through the Aurea (wide supra) and 


“6° equalled approximately 100 leagues. Actuaily, Gilolo, the chief of 


the Spice Islands, extends only 2° N. 
’ 4*At a hundred leagues’ in the original. This cannot be the Cher- 
sonese, but is the Island of Gold (Chryse) of medieval maps. 
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ilond and a riche, there is in it moche synamon, clowis, peper, 

and gynger, w' many other spices in grete abundans. It is riche 

of gold and plentie of al vitelles, the people be idolatres and 
ther tongue is of the percys. And more toward orient of this 
lond toward southest be other ij ilondes, and the see is full of 
shouldes more then 20 or 30 leges. And beiond Java 80 leges 
southest is an other ilond called iocat, wherin is very moche iocat 
golde and many elephantes and apes and caracolitas w be 
certen shelles of fysshes that thei use for ther money. And as 
-thei write of ophir from whens salomon had his golde for the 
temple, it is to be thought that this is the same!, for in this ond 

is grete abundans of gold and other thynges that thei brought 

to salonfof. And here the see is should where the shippes can 

not saile but by certeine chanelles. Beiond the ilond iocat 30 
- leges is the ilond iava the lesse w™ is by catigara, and w'in this 
lond is bredde the unicornes?. This lond of catigara is in 9 or fol. 757 
x degres from the equinoctiall on the southe part, and from 
catigara to the aurea is 200 leges. Categara stondeth at este and categara ~*- 
betwene the aurea and catigara entres a gulf of the see toward _ 

the north w is called mare magnum3 and extendeth to the. 

lond of aganagora w*® stondeth in 20 degrees. ffrom henee 

forward ther is no knolege of more contreis for that thei have 

not sailed beionde, and by lond it can not be well laboured 

bycause of grete lagons and verie hie mountaynes, wheras thei 

saie shuld be paradise terrenal where springeth the iiij rivers ii 

and after consumeth under grounde and come out ageine by 72ers of 


Paradise 
the veynes of the erthe, the tone at the mountens emodus 


1‘That is Ophir’ in the original. Taking Java as in 10° S., Jocat (the 
Lochac of Marco Polo) would be in 143° S. : 

? Ze. rhinoceros, as described by Marco Polo. : 

3 The Sinus Magnus of Ptolemy. All this section is an attempt to 
reconcile the narrative of Marco Polo and the map of Ptolemy. 
Aganagora is marked in 20° N. at the head of the Sinus Magnus on - 
Contarini’s map. Supposing Cattigara to be 200 leagues east of Aurea, : 
it lies 450 leagues within the Spanish sphere, 7.e. 27°. As an actual fact, =. 
the Moluccas do lie within 180° of the mouth of the Amazon (Maranon); 
nevertheless, it should be noticed that a serious search for Lochac in. 
the locality here indicated would have led to the discovery of northern 
Australia 


catato 


fol. 75v 
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which is called ganges,and the other in etiopia at the mountaynes 
of luna w*' is nylus, and the other ij at the serras of armenia, 
the tone is called tigris and the other euphrates. All this lond 
is called the cataio, and thei saie it is the fynal ende of the orient 
for that thei have no knolege from thens fourth of other contreis. 
And in al this cataio the byldyng of housys and other policies 
of living be in maner almost like owres of europa, but this land 
is verie riche of gold, perles, spices and pretiose stones, for of 
it ther is grete abundans growing, and the people be of moche 
reson and live by an ordre. Thei occupie! no money of gold 
nor sylver, but of ryndes of morall? trees, and in other placis 
thei use corall for money, w* is gretelie esteemed among them, 
and the women do were it for iewelles. Thei live after this 
maner of vii ordres. Ther be philosophours and those be takyn 
in grete reputation, and these must tell what shall succede to 
the people everie yere and whether the frutes and catell shall 
encrease that yere or not, and if eny of them faile of saieng 
truthe iij tymes togither then he shalbe deprived of the office 
of philosophie, and if he do assert or happen to tell the truthe 
then he shalbe moche praised and many gyftes geuen to him. 


policie of: The second ordre is of the husband men that do labour and 


living in 


Catato 


till the ground, and this sort of people shall not be put to any 
maner office in the comonaltie nor shal not go to warre, and thes 
live most surest, for in tyme of warre no men dothe them 
harme. The thirde sort be the herdes or shepeherdys and this 
understonde in no thinges elles but in keeping of ther catell 
and huntyng the wylde beastes, and kylle many by engynes and 
craftys. The itij'" be handicraftmen, and vitellers, carpenters, 
smithes, and masters in makyng of shippis. The v'* sort be 
gentil men and thei intende in the defendyng of the lande and 
go to warre, and when thei have no warre thei do exercise them 
selfes in feates of armes so’that whenso ever it shalbe nedefull 
thei shall fynde them self in a rediness. The vj sorte be the 
presidentes that ministre iustice and do shewe unto the king 
what is done or chaunced in his londe. The vii sort be the kinges 


1 Use. ? Sp. moral = Mulberry. 
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councelours, and this office no man hathe lightlie but y' he be 
a philosopher, .and those dothe rule al the lond under the king. fol. 76r 
And these do see that the ministres of the husbandmen do 
ministre indifferent iustice betwene them and to repart ther 
londes, and other be ower the handicraftmen to see that thei 
make true stuff and occupie true wares, and other be over the 
herdys to se that thei do ther dyligens in kylling the wild 
beastes, and other be deputed to oversee the gentlymen thet 
thei be alwais in a redynes for the warre, and for no thinge the 
tone shal entermedle wt the office of an other!. 

Now that I have done w' the indie oriental as farre as we 
have any knolege of unto this daie or that I begynne with the 
indies occidentales I wil furst declare the custome and maner 
‘of the people of calicut w** I passed before, and spake not of, 
because I wold not be tediose in that place, and also for 
folowing the declaration of the cost. 

AND FFuRsT ye shal understande that the citie of Calicout is Calicut 
large and of grete trate and stondeth in the mayne lond hard 
upon the see side but it hath never a port nerer than almost a 
lege next unto hit. Toward the south it hath a river w°® cometh 
thorough the citie and setteth a grete compasse into the occyan 
see. This citie hath no walles nor circuyte and the housen be 
very lowe and the most part be covered w' levis and sedge, for 
that ther is no good foundacion to buylde upon. The kinges the 
palice is of grete length and bredthe but the walles be verie bat sad 
lowe. The beames and the tymbre worke is wonderfly wrought 
and kerved, and in many places is richelie carved the fygure of fol. 760 
the devil. ffor ye shal understonde that the king of calycut 
dothe worship the devil as his god, but thei do not denye but 
that god is in heven and made heven and erthe, and is a primer 
cause of all thinges, but thei declare a certein fable or dreame 
under this maner, saieng that god toke no plesure in this kyng- 
dome, wherfore he gave his power to the devill, to judge an 


tEnciso remarks: ‘Pluguiesse a dios que en nuestra espafia ouiesse 
tan buena orden’. All that follows down to the section on the West 
Indies is now original to Barlow, who borrows from Varthema, 
summarising rather than translating his author, 
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order upon the people and al thinges in the worlde, and to 
reward every man acording to his deserving, and thei calle the 
devill deumo and thei call god tamarani, and this deumo the 
eee! king of calicut dothe hono’ in his palais solempnelye in a chapel 
of the aia 
ae and vawted over, it hath but ij pausys! of bredthe and iiij of 
heithe, the dore is of tymbre and costlie wrought, paynted 
with figures of devilles, and in the myddle of the chapel is a 
chaire of astate, and in this chaire is a devill made of coper 
sitting with a crowne upon his heade, after the maner of the 
bishops of romgs crowne, but it hathe more in it iij hornes. 
And in his heade be iiij hornes, and hathe a very grete mouthe 
open and iiij grete teethe in every iawe, and he hath a grete 
foule nose his eyes very spanfull? and his face verie cruell, his © 
handes like the fete of a griphon, and his fete like the fete of a 
cocke. And all that dothe beholde him be marvelosly aferde to 
see him so ugly and so terrible, and round about the chapell 
by the sides be devilles paynted and sitting in every corner, 
fol.77r And the devill of metail that sitteth in-the chaire is made after 
such a facion that it doth apere to them that see him that 
flames of fyre procede out of his mouth and nosethirles, and 
in the flames be many soules leping as bygge as half a mans 
fynger and somewhat more, and the devil wt his right hande 
holdith a soule in his mouth chawing, and w' his lyfte *hdnd-* 
taketh another fro the ground, And every mornyng’sm the 
dawnyng the prestes w® thei call bramini brynge a pott ‘with 
sacrifice tose water or dyvers other swete waters and sprincleth it upon 
the idol with moche devotion, and sence him with divers 
marter of encense of aromatik savours, and after that thei 
falle prostrat to the grounde and so do adore him, and once 
every weke thei do sacrifyce onto this idol though of him thei 
have none effecte of ther desire. In ther sacrefyce thei kepe this 
custome, thei put a litil bourde of iij hanfull heithe and v 
handfull long and iiij handfull brode after the maner of an 
altar and upon this thei put floures and poudres of swete 
savours, also thei take a vessel of sylver, w* thei set with many 
1 Paces. ? Terrible. 
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carbuncles and other stones, and fylle it with the blode of a 
cocke and caste in it moche swete poudres, and then thei take 
a sencer and sence the altar round about, and furst thei ryng 
a good while with a little belle of sylver and then thei kyll the 
cokke with a knife of silver, and this while there is moche light 
of torchettes about the aultare, but the prest or he dothe 
sacrefice the said blode, furst he putteth many rynges of sylver 
upon his armes and legges, and thei be wrought after suche a fol. 77v 
maner that when he moveth thei sounde like small belles, and 
on his brest thei put a broche set with stones made after a 
straunge fashion and thes be his ornamentes. And so done the 
sed sacrifice he taketh both his handes full of whete and apar- 
teth from the aultar, goyng backward litle and litle and never 
aparteth his eyes from the aultar till he cometh to a certein tree 
that growith at the dore, and after that he cometh to it he 
openeth his handes and caste the whete upon the tree, and then 
he putteth his hand upon his heade and returns to the aultar 
ageine and taketh awaie every thinge wt moche reverence, 

ALso not farre from the citie is a churche or a temple w a temple 
stondeth in maner of an ilond, for the water goeth rounde about 2 
x vie ae P ; ._ idolles 
it, and it is made of iij yles of antike worke, and in the myddis 
of this temple stondeth an altare made of stone, wheras the 
people doth sacrifice to ther idolles. And above in the bartil- 

“<mehtes’ of the temple be certein vessels w' oyle, and round 
about~this temple w'out be dyvers trees wheron do hange 
marty lampys and other kyndes of light, and within the temple 
likewise burneth many lightes, and when the daie of ther Jubile 
cometh, w" is in the moneth of decembre, thider resorteth 
moche people out of dyvers partes, and though thei dwell farre 
of, ageinst that daie thei come with moche peyne and diligens, 
and specially the sacerdotes for ther is not one in al the countrey 
but at that daie wil be there. Thei come not into the temple to 
offer ther sacrifice tyl fyrst thei must wasshe them selves in 
certeine poles of water that is ther by. And so being wasshed, 
the prestes that resides in the temple goeth up to the bartil- fol. 78r 
mentes, wheras thes vessels of oile standeth, and sprincle the 
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seid oyle upon the heades of the people as thei come in, and so 
being oynted w' moche devocion thei complie ther sacrefice, 
and on the one side of the aultar where thei offre ther sacrifice 
is a grete idoll of the figure of the devill made very spanfulle, 
wheronto all the people being prostrate on'the grounde do 
worship, and so done every man departeth home ageine to ther 
house or contreie. And as long as this iublie endureth, w** is iij 
daies, all the evil doers hath libertie and pardon to go whither 
thei lyste and to come to this temple very saufe, and that no 
Maan upon peyne of deathe shal revenge no maner of injurie 
done to him or to his frendes during the said iij daies. 

In the kings palais of calicut be many particions and 
chambres, and when it is nyght ther is infynite lampes lighted 
thorought all the palace and spetiallie in the kinges lodging, 
and in the hall stondeth x or xij gret branches of latyn as hie 
as any man and hanging full of vessels w' oyle, w° be light every 
night, and at every corner of the candestick be graven certein 
devilles, w° susteyne and holde up the said lampes. And when 
any kynsman or any grete frende of the kynges dieth, thei 
morne for him a hole yere after, and then the king sendeth 
thorough all his realme for the prestes called braminios, and 
acording to the comandment of the kyng thei come with al 
diligens and then dothe apoint the daie of the convite' or feast, 
the w*" dureth iij daies, and after it is done the king calleth 
thes braminios before him and geveth them rewardes and giftes 
and licens to go home and returne to ther countreis. Then al 
the comons of the realme shewe moche pleasure. 

Tue kyng useth never to syt at mete but furst iiij of his 
prestes offer all the meat that is brought him unto the devill 
after this maner. Thei heve ther handes above ther heddes 
open, and by litel and litel thei close them and bringes ther 
hondes downe before them and so tarie. The mete that the 
king eteth is ryse and divers other meates, w be brought 
before him in dyshes of porcelan and some of wode covered 
w' a grene lefe, and when he eteth he sitteth on the ground 
without carpet or ony other thing, and whiles he is etyng the 

* Feast (O.E.D.). 
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priestes stonde rounde about him and come no nyer to the 
kyng then iiij pacys of. And when the kyng spekyth thei harkyn 
to him with grete reverence. And when he hathe made an ende 
of his dyner the prestés take awaie all the subbres? of the meate 
and carie it unto a certein place and put it on the grounde, and 
then thei clappe ther handes together and with ther calling ther 
cometh certein blacke crowis w° be brought up and acustomed 
to come at this calling, and thei ete all the subbres of the kinges 
meate. There is a grete penaltie put upon him that kylleth these 
crowes, wherfore thei be verie tame and familier, 

THE prestes be ther in a maner as the grete Chanons or 
dignities be here, and when the king wyl marye he never lie 
with his wife tyl suche tyme as the hie priest hath lien with 
her, and this he dothe not for nought, but hath a grete reward 
geven him for his labour, the w custome onelie the king of fol. 7or 
calicut dothe kepe and none other. And when so ever the king 
of calicut goeth to eny place or a huntyng, the prestes aforseid, 
although thei be but xxv yere old, thei shal reste at home 
keping the quene and be continually w' her, and more pleasure 
thei can not do to the king then for to please her. 

Wuen the king dieth his children nor his bretherne nor his 
brothers children shal enherit the kyngdome, but it shal come by 
lawe of the countrie to his sisters sones, and if he hathe none then 
it shal go to the next of his kynne and blode and not to his 
chyldren, for being the quene so comon w' thes prestes brami- 
nios, thes children be in dout to be his. And the king being 
dead all the naturalles of his countrey shewith grete heavynes 
for viii daies after, thei go not a fysshing nor do none other 
worke but mourne, and when the king or any of thes braminios 
or nayres w be gentilmen dieth, thei burne ther bodies in a 
grete fyre, and do that sacrefyce to the idoll the devill, and ther 
asshes thei gather into a bottel of erthe and burie it in ther 

houses. And when thei burne thes dead bodies thei cast divers 
maners of swete smelles into the fyre as lynolwel, minjoye,? 
storac and encense, wt divers other maners of trees odori- 
ferous, w thinges thei laie upon the fier and the dead bodie 
1Sp. sobra=leavings. ? Lignum aloes, myrrh. 
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upon it. And about the fyer thei have many trompets blowing 
and other instrumentes and singers, and there be Xv or xx men. 
arayed in maner of devilles, daunsyng and Jepyng, shewing 
moche plesure and ioye, and if he have a wife she ié there 
fol. 79» acompayneing him w'out eny other woman, the which smiteth 
her handes upon her breste, weping and crieng, and ‘maketh 
moche lamentacion. And all this is done by night after-.mid- 
nyght, and xv daies after this the wydowe maketh a grete 
feaste to al her kynsfolkes, and spetiallie to them that be nere 
of kynne to her husband, and after that the feast is done, when 
thei have well eten and dronkyn, and also she eteth of a certen 
mete called betola, wher w* she shalbe as insensible and feling *: 
no thing, and then she goeth wt her kynsfolke to the same 
place where her husband was burned, richelie decked wt gold, 
perlis and pretiose stones of divers kyndes, and ther is a gret 
hole made in the grounde and filled w' drie wode odoriferous, 
and covered w' a clothe of sylke, and about this be many 
trompettes and mynstrelles of dyvers sortes plaieng and 
daunsyng, and also ther be many men clothed like devilles, 
and the woman among them like one out of her wyt ronneth 
from one place to another leping and daunsyng, and praieth 
to those that be like devilles that thei shuld praie for her to 
the grete devill that she maie be shortlie with her husband. 
And at thes pompe or feste ther be manie women. This she 
dothe not w* anie maner hevynesse, but with as gret ioye and 
pleasure as maye be, and in the meane season the fyre is a 
kyndlyng, and when al the ceremonies be done she ronnes and 
thei open the clothe of sylke that is before the fyre and so she 
lepith into the fyre, and her next kynsfolkes that be there 
caste in after her so moche of that wode that she is all covered, 
and upon that thei put moche pytche that she shall brenne ‘he 
faster, for and if she shuld not this do she shuld be. defamyd 
and dishonored thorought all the contrey. And this custome: 
none kepith but the grete estates, as for the comon ‘people 
fol. 8or some be buryed in ther houses, some in ther gardens. 
The naturalles of this countre dothe use the fetes to handle 
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ther’ wepons, w°" is swordes lancys and tergattes, how to 
offendg and diffende with them, and when the king goeth to 
ony.warre thei-be.alwais in a redynes. He maye make a hundred 
thogsand fotemen without eny combrance, but horsemen he The 
hath rione but elephantes, wherupon the king goeth to warre. Taner of 
And al those that go with him hathe about ther hedys a bande 
of red'sylke, ther wepons be swordes and rothelles, lances and 
dartes. The gion or standart of the king is a round thinge made 
of levis of trees one within another woven in a maner of a syve, 
and it is put upon a cane and so caried over his hed. And when 
. the exercitus be nie together then the king sendeth his prestes 
“called braminios to the other armie to shewe the king on the 
contrary part that he shal come fourthe from his hoost wt a 
hundred of his gentilmen, and that he wil mete him wt another 
hundred of his to geve the furst batel. This done the ij kinges 
make them redie and come fourthe to the felde C ageinst C 
and so fight, and if thei shuld fyght iij daies together thei wold 
never geve a foyne,! but al quarter strokes at the hede and the 
legges, and by that tyme ther be kylled or hurt iiij or vi, the 
sacerdotes entres into the batelle and aparteth the one from 
the other, and then everie one goeth to ther owne hooste by 
the comaundment of the priestes, and so being aparted the 
prestes goes from one hoost to an other and the kynges asketh 
them if thei wil have eny more. If thei aunswer it is well, and 
so thei aunswer the other exercit, the w°® custome is alwaie kept 
among them C ageinst C. Some tyme the king rideth upon 
elephantes and sometyme the gentilmen of the contrey bere fol, 8ov 
him upon ther shulders, and go wt him very swyfte, and whan 
he goeth forthe ther be before him many instrumentes as 
trompattes,-dronslates? and other. 
WHEN that one of the countrey killeth another, if he can be Jawe for 
taken thei put him to deathe after this maner. Ther is a post ™rdre 
: . and dette 
put into the ground of a fadome } long, and almost at the ende 
other ij lesser pecis after the maner of a crosse, and one of 
thendes is made very sharpe and that is put thorough the 


t Thrust. . 7A variant of drumslade, a kind of drum (O.E.D.). 
K 
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murderours backe and al his bodie, and so hangeth upon the 
gibet til he be dead, w™ is a very cruell deathe. And if one 
hurtheth another thei paie a certein penaltie to the king. Thei 
that owith a dett and wil not paie it, he that the det is owing to 
demaundeth it of his detter and admonisshe him to paie him, 
and if the dettour maketh delation the creditour goeth to the 
prince of the sacerdotes w* be C, and the preste after that he 
hath made enquirie to se that it is iuste this man demaundeth, 
he geveth him a grene lefe in his hande, and then w' diligens 
‘the seketh his dettour til that he meteth with him, and then wt 
the seid lefe he maketh a cyrcle upon the ground, and w'in 
the circle he putteth his detter and comaundeth him that he 
passe not the circle til that he hath paid him the det. And this 
he telleth him iij tymes on this maner, I do require the by the 
hed of the hie priest and also by the hede of the king that thou 
gost not out of this cyrcle til suche tyme that thou paie me that 
thou owest me. And then the dettour must fynde provision to 
paie him or elles he must die ther for hunger, for no man dare 
bryng him eny maner sustenance, and if he shuld go owt of the 
cercle and afterward be taken he shuld incontynent be hanged 
as is afore declared. 

Tue gentilmen and marchantes of Calicut acustometh often- 
tymes in token of grete love among them, and to encrese more 
love betwene them to chaunge ther wifes one with another, 
and in ther language thei speke one to another and on this 
maner, My frende and brother, many yeres we have had com- 
pany together and I thinke more conversation and love ther 
can not be amonge frendes, wherfore I wil, if it be your pleasure, 
in ernest token of the amitie betwene us to chaunge wifes, you 
to take plesaure wt myne and I wt yours. Unto the w* the" 
other aunswereth that it is of trouth.and that he is content to 
do as he wil have him. And so he goeth home to his hous and 
calleth his wife onto him and saith to her, Hit is so as ye knowe 
this our frende of long contynuance we have ben frendes, and 
now in token of more amitie I am content that you shal go with 
him and to fulfylle his wylle, and he is content that his wyfe 
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shal come to me to perfourme the same. Then she answereth 
and saithe Sir, I thinke ye do but jeste, then he swereth by his 
deorest that he jesteth not, but that he speketh ernest, then she 
saith if it be so let us go, and so she departes w' his frende, 
and when he cometh to his house incontynent he sendeth him 
his wyfe. And this chaunge of wyves is a comon custome amonges 
-them, and the children of either goeth with the mothers in 
chaunge. The other comon people hath an other custome, for 
a women amonges them maye marye with vij husbandes 
~ togither and those cometh to her by nyghtes, and when she 
is with childe and delivered she giveth it to one of her hus- 
bandes whom it shal plese her, and among them is no strife 
for she plesyth them all. fol. 81 
Wuen these people wil praie to ther idolles, thei rise before 
the sonne apereth and go into a certein poole of water, and 
therin thei wasshe them, and after thei be wasshed thei will ther use 
touche nothinge with ther hondes til thei come home to ther ae 
houses and have done ther praier to ther idolle, and thei praiein 
lieng prostrat upon the grounde and speke verie softelie, and 27aveing 
~ whiles thei be a praying thei make wonders countenaunce with 
ther mouthes and eyes, turning up the white as men that were 
in demoniados, and in doing of al this thei be not scant the 
quarter of an houre. And the women goeth not to dyner til 
ther husbandes have dressed and ordered ther meate, ffor the 
women have no charge of it but the men. Thei have this custome 
that the women have none other charge but onelie to apereil 
them selfes, for ther husbondes wil never be with them but 
that thei be wasshed and perfumed with divers maner of 
perfumys and swete savours, and when the women go abrode 
‘it is marvelous to see the preciouse stones and perlys that 
thei have upon ther heades and by ther eares hanging and 
upon ther armes and legges. Ther is manie other straunge 
customes and maners that the people of this contre dothe use, 
w* for to declare every thinge wold make a very grete volume 
and wold be tediose to the readers, but by this that I have 
alredie declared the reders maie perceave moche of ther beastlie 
7 Dears (O.E.D.). 
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facions. Wherefore! now that I have declared and sett fourthe 
the one part of the worlde, from the ilond of ferro where as we 
made our line diametro, which is europa, affrica, asia and the 
indie oriental, now I wil speke of the other part of the worlde 
w is from the ilond of ferro toward ponyent. And this I wil 
devide into ij partes, the tone shalbe from the ferro toward the 
septentrion, and the other shalbe toward austro and ponient, 
w'" be the indies occidentales, and of this parte shal we speke 
furst for ther is more londes discovered this wais then is by the 
part of the septentrion. 

I sare from the ilond of ferro to the ilond of sent nicolas is 
200 leges at southwest and by southe, and from the ilond of 
sent nicolas to the ilond of foego is 40 leges at southe, and from 
the ilond of fuego to cape sent augustine, which stondis on the 
other part of the equinoctiall toward austro, is 400 leges at 
southsouthwest. In this gulf of the see as we sailed? we sawe 
many divers and straunge fysshes and spetiallie fysshes that 
we called boladoras, which doe flie above the water at one flight 
further than a man shall shote a flyght shafte, and thei flie an 
innumerable sort of them together as though it war a flight of 
smal byrdes. And there we sawe a grete nombre of fowles 
flieng, as bigge or bigger then a kyte or a puttor, w" hathe 
ther tailes forkyd, and as the forseid fysshes flieth above water 


t Here a return is made to Enciso. 

2 Here Barlow interpolates his own experiences. The following is the 
rutter of the coast according to Enciso: Island of Ferro to Isle of St. 
Nicholas, 200 leagues, S.S.W.; St. Nicholas to Island of Fuego, 
40 leagues, S.; Fuego to Cape St. Augustine, 400 leagues, S.5.W., 
8° S.; Cape St. Augustine to Rio S. Francisco, 45 leagues, S.W., 
10° §.; Rio St. Francisco to Bay of All Saints (Bahia), 70 leagues, 
S.W., +S., 13°.S.; All Saints to Porto Seguro, 80 leagues, S. + S.W., 
17° S. Porto Seguro to a cape by Gulf of _Fermoso, r1o leagues, - 
S.S.W., 223°S.; from the Gulf by Cape Fermoso to Cape Frio, 
16 leagues, 234° S.; from Cape Frio, N.W. } N., 25 leagues, N.E. 
20 leagues; to gulf of Mangues, 20 leagues: to Rio S, Francisco, 
75 leagues, S.W., 25° S.; to Rio de las Vueltas, 70 leagues, S., 29° S.; 
to Sta. Maria, 80 leagues, 35° S. Landmarks mentioned in passing are: 
Los Arracifes, Cape de los Baxos, Gulf of St. Thomé, Rio dela 
Cananea, Cape Sant Sebastian, Puerto de Gregorio, Gulf and Rio 
del Reparo, Rio de Bayados. The only significant additions made by 
Barlow are Rio de Janeiro and St4 Katerina Island. 
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thes foulys abate on on them, and of them maketh ther praie, 
And as thes fysshes escapeth from them uritlerwater ther is 
another sort of fysshes called bonytas, and be as bigge as a smal fysshes * 
milwell, and thes swymmes alwaie a grete nomber of them sie : 
together in the reme of the water and baite upon thes boladoros, . 
so that thes fyshes have no rest nother underwater nor above. 
It is a very drie fysshe in etyng, we toke many of them in our 
shippis, for when thei be chased out of the water sometymes fol. 820" 
thei smite against the sailes of our shippis and so fall on 
hatchis. Thei be rounde after the fassion of a small milet of an 
handfull long, and thei have winges like the fynnes of a fysshe 
but thei be brode and thinne. 

CapPE sent augustine! stondeth in 8 degres and $ on the south 
side of the equinoctiall, and v degrees or we came to the 
equinoctiall we lost the sight of the northe starre. ffrom cape 
sent augustine to the river of sent francys? is 45 leges at R. S. 
southsouthwest in 10 degrees3. This is a good port and river, Jrancis 
From the river sent francys to the baie of al saintes¢ is 70 leges, 
it stondeth in 13 degrees and betwene them is port realles w® 
is a good port and hathe good rivers. The baie of al saintes bay of all 
hath win it certene smal ylondes. All this cost is lowe and of 8#"¢5 
litle profyt, the people go nakyd. ffrom the baie to port seguro® port 
80 leges the cost lieth south quarter southwest and stondeth ‘47° 
in 17 degrees, it is a good port and ryver. ffrom port seguro to 
the cape that is before the gulf formoso is 110 leges, it lieth 
southsouthwest and betwene thes ij capis be manye shouldys, 
and ther be bankys of sande that entre into the see more than 
35 or 40 leges w% be called arasiphas7, and upon them is iij 
fadome depe and the nier to the lond the more shoulder the 
water. By the cape of the shouldes is the gulf of santome and Gulf 
beionde that is cape formoso in 22 degrees 4, and passing cape s@"#0mé 


1 Here Barlow returns to his Spanish original, but interpolates the 
remark about losing sight of the North Star. Cape St. Augustine 
marked the point where the coast began to trend west of south. It was 
just north of Rio Formoso, 

2 Rio S. Francisco. 3 Actually 103° S. + Bahia. 

5 Rio Real. 6 163°S, 7 Cape de San Thomé, in 22° S. 
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formoso ther entreth a gulf betwene two londes w™ hathe a 
lege of latitude and iij or iiij of longitude, and at the ende is 
the ryver delgadot. This is a good port and good people. All 
this cost is full of shouldys. ffrom this gulf to cape frio is 
16 leges. Cape frio is in 23 degrees 32. Betwene the cape 
of sent austyne and this cape, after we had lost the sight 
of the northe starre, we had up the southe starre next to 
the polo antartico, which is one of the iij starres that stondeth 
in triangulo, and here we toke the sonne alwaies at myddaie 


cape friomtoward the northe from us. This cape frio hath before it 
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an ilond. ffrom cape frio the coste turneth at north west 
quarter northe 25 leges and from thens it turneth at northest 
20 leges and so maketh the cape frio like an ylond3 and betwene 
that and the land it maketh a gulf wt many ilondes in the 
myddis of it. Into.this gulf cometh the river genero4 and from 
this gulf to the river of sent francess is 75 leges, and beiond 
that is the river canania® w*" is a good rever, and almost in the 
myddes of the cost is the cape santsebastian7, w" entreth iiij 
leges into the see. All this coste hathe many ylondes. ffrom the 
river canenea to the ilond of sancta katerina® is 50 leges southe. 
In this ilond is grete plentie of tymbre, goodlie trees and of 


“grete length, and of dyvers kyndes. This ilond is of xvij or xviij 


leges of lenght and viii of bredthe9 and betwene this iland and 


; the mayne lande is a baie which is a very good port for shippes. 


It stondeth in 28 degrees. 

Frrom cape sent austyn to this place in the mayn londe 
groweth moche brasyl, and none other thinges of profyt known 
as yet. The people of this cost bothe men and women go 


1 Lago Feria. ke tors 
3 This is from Enciso, and is impossible to follow. 
+ Rio de Janeiro. 5 26° S. 625°S 


7 The extreme point of I. de San Sebastiano, 24° S, The last three 
landmarks are given in reversed order. 

8 Ilha de Sancta Catherina, 27° 20’-27° 50’ S. 

9 The island is 25 miles long and to miles wide, i.e. about 12 leagues 
by three to four, as correctly described by Alonso de Santa Cruz in 
his Islario. The excellent timber was used to build a galley which 
replaced the flag-ship lost by Cabot when entering the sheltered channel 
behind the island. 
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nakyd!, paynte ther facys and bodies of dyvers facions and the ~ 
‘menne when thei go to warre paynte ther facis after a grym 
fashion and hathe ther lippes full of holes and thorough them 

thei put long peces of cristall and tuskys of wylde bestes, and dysguys- 
ther bodies be dressed wt popingaie fethers of diverse coloures, ‘8° 
and furst thei anoynt ther bodie legges and armes w' a certeine fol. 83v 
liquide gumme, and upon that thei set the fethers and upon ther 
heedys thei were a cappe of fethers and some weare the heede 

w' the iawis and teethe of an ounce or a tygre or some other 

wylde beest dried, w’* thei put on ther hedys in stede of an 
helmet, and this thei do use for to put ther enemies in feare for 

thei go more like devilles then men. Ther wepons is bowes 

and arowes, and in all this cost unto cape sent marie thei ete 

one another and thei be called topys?. And in the parage of this Topys 
cost within the land be dyvers generations of divers tunges 
and customes, as the caraias the acusibucas and cariges w™" doth 
not (ete) one an other as the tupys? do, but when thei take ther 
enemie thei kyll him and so let him lie upon the grounde for 
to be devoured of wylde bestes. And there thei have divers 
kinges w* the people do obaie, and if eny captyve be takyn and 

.1 This description of the coast tribes may be compared with that 
given by Hans Staden in Part II. of his Captivity; and with the- 
description of the Brazilian ‘king’ brought to England by William 
Hawkins, Sen’., on his return from his second Brazil voyage in 
1530-31. ‘This Brasilian king being arrived, was brought up to 
London and presented to K. Henry the 8, lying as then at White-hafl: 
at the sight of whom the king and all the nobilitie did not a little: 
marvaile, and not without cause: for in his cheekes were holes made 
according to their savage maner, and therin small bones were planted, 
standing an inch out from the said holes, which in his own countrey 
were reputed for a great braveries. He had also another hole in his 
nether lip, wherein was set a precious stone about the bignes of a 
peese: All his apparel behaviour and gesture were very strange to the 
beholders’ (Hakluyt, Principal Voyages). 

2 Tupys. The interior tribes belonged to the older stock termed 
‘Tapuyas or ‘enemies’ by the intruding cannibal Tupys. The Karayas 
(caraias) are mentioned by Hans Staden as the enemies of the Tupys. 
Barlow’s cariges are perhaps to be identified with the ‘good race of 
Indians’ called carrioces, whom Diego Garcia encountered in 27° S. 
(Harrisse, John Cabot p. 222). According to Church (Aborigines of South 
America), ‘The Carijos occupied the coast from the bay of Cananea 
to Lagoa dos Patos. .. From Lagoa dos Patos to the mouth of the 


Rio de la Plata, the tribes were of Tapuya origin ... who did not 
eat human flesh’. 
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come in presens of the king he shall be made free and let go. 
In al this contrey the men take vii,or viij wyves and whersoever 
thei go the wWyfes go wjth.them and carie ther children and all 
that thei have“Thér housen be made of polys in maner as 
vawted,, and covered with levys after such fashion that no 
wynde nor rayne can entre in, In ‘one house there lie I or Ix 


indies‘ or more. Thei be called bohiros and ther beddes thei 


calle hamacas, thei be made of coton after a net facion, and the 
one ende is tied with a corde at a post and the other ende at 
another post and so hangeth above grounde. And all the men 
and women of this contreye go nakyd, and when the man 
diethe his next brother shal enherit all his wifes, and he taketh 
to him self suche of them as he listeth and the rest he geveth 
to his owne children and kynsfolke or where it pleas him. And 
lightlie the olde men will have the-yong women and the yong 
men shal have the old women, and we askyd them wherfore 
thei dyd so, for we thought it unmeete to se very old men have 
yong wenches and to se yong boyes to have old women, and 
thei said it was for this entent that the yong women cowd no 
skyll of the worlde, and therfore thei be coupled wt old men for 
that thei maie instructe or teache them how thei maie order 
ther house, and in lykewise the yong men can not skyll of the 
worlde how to lyve, and therfore thei geve them old women 
to instructe them, and if a straunger come thider and wil have 
any amitye with him, thei wil geve him wyfes, and if he shulde 
forsake them thei will take him for ther enemie. 

Tuet go all nakyd bothe men and women, and thei wil suffre 
in no parte of al ther bodie a here to growe, but onelie upon 
ther heedys, saving the old women wil let ther heare growe 
under ther belie, and in some placis before ther privitees thei 
wil hange a cloute of coton or a lefe for other clothe thei have 
none. And the yong women wil suffre nothing of that, but 
rather set it out with paynting colours. Thei live in this countrie 
120 or 130 yeret. Ther is plenty of wylde beastes as wylde dere 


1 Eden in his compiled account of Magellan’s voyage writes: ‘The 


-’ people af _ countrey (Brazil) praye to noo maner of thinge: but live 


ae 
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and falowe and mountayne hogges, and divers other straunge 
bestes of good mete and savour! and grete plentie of foules as 
popingais of dyvers sortes, gret™partriches, pecockys, duckys 
and herings and divers other straunge byrdes, and grete plentie fol. 84r 
_ of fyshe w* thei kyll wt arowis in the water. ffor to reherse the 

straunge sort of fyshes that be upon this coste and also the 
straunge beastes and foules of the lond it wold be a worke 
for to make another boke therof, for ther be some fyshes that straunge 
apere like man and woman?, and some like a horse, and some find of 
i is E { 'yshes 
like a cony and some be like the hie slippers that women do 
weare in spayne and those be starke poyson, and ther be other 
that flete alwaie above the water and be of a purple colour. It is 
as a skynne and hathe many small strenges hanging by it 
underwater and above it is like a iij cornered saile3 and there- 
fore we named them caravelas. And if ony bodie take it in 
ther hande it wold clyng so faste that or he shuld quyckly 
shake it of, his hande and arme shalbe in such a burnyng hete 
and swelling as though the wylde fier of sent anthony wer 
brennyng in it. Hit wold make eny man to rave the peine is so - 
strong for the tyme. Also ther is another fyshe called tibron4 a fishe 
w" is a grete fyshe w' a grete hede, and hath ij ordres of teethe Fipn 
one above another and his teeth be after the making of a speris 
poynt as sharpe as any rasure and strong. When the indies maie 
come to them thei put them at the endes of ther arowes in 
stede of heades. There is no thinge that cometh in this 
fysshes mouthe but that he wyl cut it asondre with his teethe. °, 
Thei wil folowe the shippes when thei go under saile 3 or 
4 hundreth leges and never apart from the shippe. We toke 
by thinstincte of nature, and to thage of 120 and 140 yeares. Bothe the 
men and the women go naked, and dwell in certeyne longe houses. 
They are very docible, and soone allured to the Chrystian fayth’. 

1 “There are in the country deer like ours; wild pigs of two kinds, of 
which one resembled those in this country’ (Hans Staden). 

2 Manatees. 3 Portuguese man-of-war. 

4 Tiburén—Barlow knew only the Spanish name for shark. Oviedo 
has a closely similar account of the shark, and of the manner of shark- 


fishing in the Summary of the History of the West Indies, translated by 
Richard Eden (Ed. Arber, First Three English Books on America, 


awh: oa ee 
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dyvers of them w' a grete hoke of yron made for that purpose 
w' a cheyne of half a yard long, and made faste to a good rope, 
and bayte the hoke with a pece of flesshe and so caste out into the 
water at the shippes storne, and as sone as the fysshe had spied 
the baite he wold plaie with hit a grete while together, and 
some tymes wold take it in his mouthe and let it out ageine 
but at lenght he wold swalowe it up and then the maryners 
wold hale him upon hatches, but everie man must stonde at 
his defence, for and if he taketh them by the arme, fote or 
legge w' his teethe he sheereth it clene a sundre. The meete is 
very tough and unsaverie, wherfore when we toke them we 
wolde put a sharpe stake thorough his bodie by the taile and 
so caste him ageine into the see alyve and there he will plonge 
up and downe in the water and a grete nombre of fysshe will 
be about him other to wonder at him or to devoure him, but 
it is a pastyme to beholde. One daie in a calme we were a 
fysshing w' lines and one of the mariners drue up a grete 
dogfyshe and a tybron folowed the fysshe as he was haling up 
his lyne, and or that he cowd have up the fysshe above water 
this tibron had taken awaie the tone half of it and the other 
half drewe he up upon his hoke cutte in the mydille as it had 
bene with a sharpe knyfe. In this contre thei have no corne but 
a certeine seede that thei call abatit wherof thei make bothe 
bred and drynke. The seede is yelowe and some redde, as 
bigge as a good pease and full of floure, wherof thei have grete 
plentie, but ther chief brede is made of a certein rote called 
mandioc, It encreseth under grounde as the rotes of ferne, but 
thei be as bigge as the small of a mannes arme and of ij or iij 
handfull long. Which when it is grene it is strong poison but 
the indies take it and rubbe it on a stone? and so it turneth to 
curdes, w*" thei take and put in a long narowe bagge made of 


1 Maize. 

2 ‘Firstly, they rub them upon a stone into small crumbs and then 
they press off the juice with a thing made of hollow palm trees (ste for 
rind of palm trees), called Tippiti, in such manner that it becomes 
dry; afterwards they rub it through a sieve; and, lastly, they bake with 
the meal their cakes.’ (Hans Staden). 
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ryndes of trees, and so press out the liquor and gather it in a 
vessell, and when the iuce is out ther resteth in the bagge the 
floure as fyne and white as the snowe, wherof thei make cakys 
and bake them upon the fier in a panne, and after thei be bakyn fol. 85 
it is a very good brede, holsome and medecinable, and will en- 
dure a yere w'out corruptyng. And likewise thei take the licour 
and seethe it over the fyre and after that it is good drynke and 
of grete sustenaunce and strenght, but and if one shuld drinke 
of it before it were boiled over the fire, as litle quantite as wold 
into a nuttys shelle, thei suld die incontynent. 

Tuer have divers other wylde frutes good to eate and the 
countrie is good, but the people be so beastlie that thei put 
them selfe to no maner of labour but studie how to take ther 
neibours for to ete them. 
. Frrom the ilond of sancta catalina to cape sent mary! is cape sent 
150 leges, the cost lieth southwest and by southe. Cape sent 4” 
marie stondes in 35 degrees, and all the cost to the ilond of 
santa catalina to this cape is shouldes by the land, and the lond 
is very lowe?. On the northest parte of the cape is a good river 
and port for shippes, and on the other side entreth the river 
solis3 which is a verie grete river, for at the beginnyng it is 25 or 
30 leges brode betwene cape sent marie and cape blanco+, And 
within the river xx leges is an ilond called the ile of lobus ile of 
marinus about the w" Iond be many seales in so grete aboundans /bus 

. e marinus 

that ther maie be shippes laden with them in short tyme5, 
This river goeth in the lond 75 leges at west and by northe, fol. 86r 
where is an other ryver called sent salvador® w* is a good rode salvador 
for shippes. This river of solys is daungerous for grete shippes R. solis 


lag? 


35° S. 

3 Rio de la Plata. 

+ The distance from Cape S. Maria to Cape S. Antonio is 45 leagues: 
the width of the estuary at Montevideo is 20 leagues. Barlow gives the 
distance from Cape S. Maria to Cape Blanco (apparently Cape S. 
Antonio) as 30 leagues. 

5 The Island of Seals, which furnished many expeditions with meat, 
lies close to Cape S. Maria : the islands 20 leagues up the estuary are 
those lying east of Monte Video. 

6 The distance to the Rio S. Salvador, a left-bank tributary of the 
Uruguay, from the mouth of the estuary, is approximately correct. 


2 The whole coast is fringed with lagoons. 
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for in it be many bankes and shouldes that hath not passing 
ij or iij fadome of water. And betwene the cape sent mary and 
the river sent salvador be dyvers ylondes where be found 
topacias and other pretious stonys, and by this river of sent 
salvador is another gret river called ornayt w" turneth north 
and northest. And by it ther is an other grete river called 
parana a marvelous grete ryver of lenght and bredthe. We 
went upon it above 300 leges w' a galion, a bricandyn and a 
carvel?, and al this river is of freshe water, hit dothe nother 
ebbe nor flowe, but alwais the streme goth one waie into the 
see, and there cometh so grete abundans of fresshe water out 
of this ryver that v or vj leges in the see ye shal take fresshe 
water, and certein tymes of the yere as in iune, iulie and auguste 
the water of the river doth encrese very hie3. And ye shal 
understond that all the coste from cape frio unto the indie 
occidental is called the nova hispania. Thei have ij wynters 
and ij somers, and from cape frio to the stret of magalianos thei 
have but one wynter and one somer as we have here that dwell 
without the tropico estival toward the polo artico, but thei 
have alwaies at myddaie the sonne northe of them, in such wise 
that when it is mydsomer with us it is cristmas with them, 
and when it is cristmas with us it is mydsomer with them, 
and so it is with al them that enhabite on the south side of the 
equinoctiall toward the pole antartike. 

Upon the cost of santa marie toward santsalvadore be cer- 
teyne generations of indies called biguais and charnais¢ which 
liveth by fyshing and huntyng, and these do not ete one 


t The Uruguay. 

2 Actually only the galley (on which Barlow was with Cabot himself) 
and the brigantine went up the Parana. The two caravels remained 
one at S. Salvador and one at Sancti Espiritu. 

3 The explorers were in the river from September 1527 to May 1528, 
i.e, during the summer, but they had already been some months in and 
about San Salvador. 

4 Tapuyas. Oviedo, taking his information from Alonzo de Santa 
Cruz and other members of this expedition, mentions the Janaes- 
beguaes and the Janaes-timbus in this region ‘y toda es una lengua.’ 
Of the Guaranis he says: ‘que son caribes y comen carne humana, y hagen 
guerra d todas las otras nasgiones del rio, y su lengua muy diferente é 
apartada de las otras’. 
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another. But ffrom sent salvador up the river of parana be a fol. 86v 
grete generation of indies called guaraniest which be verie 

yll people, and contynuallie make warre upon ther bordres 

and one ete another, and if thei take ther enemie alife? thei 

bryng him home, and if ther prisoner be not fatte he wil kepe Guar- 
him till suche tyme as he be in good plight, and in this meane 7 


. . A 7 ikked 
tyme thei wyl cherishe and fede him with the best meates that people 


he can get and one of his wifes shal have the keping of him, and 
at all times that he lysteth he shall take his pleasure of her, but 
every night he shalbe tyed and watched for steling awaie. And 
every daie she wil paint him and dresse as though he ware her 
owne husbond and wil lede him with a corde made of coton tied 
about his necke from place to place, accompanied with many 
daunsyng and syngyng, and making as moche pleasure as thei 
can, and he likewise wt them, till suche tyme that thei do 


1 ‘Warriors’: a southern branch of the Tupys. 

2 The procedure of the Tupys of the Brazil coast on such occasions 
is detailed also by Hans Staden: ‘When they first bring their enemies 
home, the women and children beat them. Thereupon, they paint the 
captive with grey feathers, shaving his eyebrows from his eyes; they 
dance about him, tie him securely that he may not escape them, and 
give him a.woman who takes care of him, and who also has intercourse 
with him. ... They give him plenty of food, keeping him in this 
manner for a time .. . they get ready feather tassels, which they tie 
to the club with which they will kill him, and then twist a long cord 
called Mussurana, wherewith they bind him before he is to die. When 
they have all the requisites together, they fix upon a time for his death, 
and they invite the savages from other villages to proceed thither at 
that time. They then fill all the vessels with liquor, and a day or two 
before the women make the drinks, they lead the prisoner once or 
twice to the area, and they dance around him. . . . The day before they 
begin to drink they tie the Mussurana cord round the prisoner’s neck. 
‘The same day they paint the club, called Iwera Pemme, wherewith 
they intend to dispatch him. When the Iwera Pemme is decked as it 
should be, with feather tassels and other objects, they hang it in an 
empty hut toa pole, above the ground, and then they sing around it the 
whole night. . . . Then they take the prisoner out of the hut, which 
they pull down; they clear a space, they take the Mussurana from off 
his neck; and they tie it round his body, drawing it tight at both ends. 
He stands bound in the middle, many of them holding the cords at 
both ends... . 

He who has killed the prisoner gives himself one more name, and 
the king of the huts scratches his upper arm with a wild beast’s tooth. 
When it is properly healed the scars are seen: that is the distinction he 
gains thereby’. 
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entende to kyll him. For then thei send to all ther kynred and 
frendes worde that such a daie thei wil make feast of the 
prisoner, and in the meane time thei will prepare moche 
drinke made of abati aforseid and ageinst the daie apoynted all 
the contrey cometh to the feast and ther thei syng and daunse 
nyght and daie, feasting the prisoner, who is paynted and 
dressed after the best facion. And with this drinke thei wilbe 
dronke as apys, and the daie that thei wil kyl! him he shalbe 
brought into a fayer place w** shalbe prepared for him and 
about his necke he shal have a coler made of cotton and to that 
coler shalbe tied v or vj cordes and round about the place 
shalbe set erthen pottes paynted and full of water and then 
the aunciest of the kynred shal take every one of them a corde 
that is so tyed about his necke and so lede him into the myddis 
of the place and stonde rounde about him w' ther cordes in ther 
handes, and then ther cometh in the owners sone or a ladde of 
his kynne, paynted and dressed all in fethres, and bringeth in 
his hand a sworde of hard tymbre like unto brasyl which is 
proportioned like a palmar or custos thet thei use in gramar- 
scoles!, which likwise is painted and dressed wt fethers. And 
when the prisoner seeth him there, and all the pottes prepared 
for him, then he begynneth to rave and runneth about, and if 
he can come by ony of the pottes he overthroweth them’ with 
his feete. And those that hold the cordes, when he wil ronne one 
waie pluckes him another waie, til that he be so weried that he 
falleth downe, then the ladd wt his sworde of tree manglyth 
him in the hede til the brayne falleth out, and when he is dead 
thei cut and tere him in pieces and put him in the pottes to 
seethe, and then thei singe and daunce a fresshe and go not 
therens till thei have eten him up everie morcelle, and weil be 
thei that maie get a pece of him or drynke of the brothe. Now 
the boye that dyd kille him him by his frendes shal have a 
slytte made upon his backe, w' a sharpe toothe of a beast or a 
rede, from the neck to the hippe, and upon it thei wil put 


* Staden says that the club was a fathom in length: Barlow had 
presumably had firsthand experience of the custos in his school-days. 
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certein blacke powder w*" wil never go out but shalbe sene 
euer after, and than he is made a gengilman and then thei wil 
cut his heere before, and shalbe forbidden to ete of certen 
kyndes of fysshe and flesshe til his heere be growen ageine to 
his eyes. For here thei be not regarded till he hathe kylled his 
enemye, and the more in nombre he kylleth the more he is 
esteemed, and for every one that he kylleth he shal have a 
strike made in his backe as beforet. And this generation of fol. 87v 
guaranies endureth a grete waie up the river till thei come up 
the river of santyspritus w” is 60 leges from the river of sent R. _ 
salvador?, and from thens upward be divers generations as Sei 
cacacaras, w"" be verie talle men of stature like alemayns, and 
ther be carandis, tymbus and chanais3 with diverse other, till 
thei come to sancta anna w** may be from the river of sancti- 
spiritus 180 leges or above+. And thes generations do not ete 
one another as dothe the guaranies, but when thei take thes 
guaranies thei cut of ther hedys and set them upon poles along 
by the revers side. And beionde thes generations begynneth the 


t The wealth of detail with which these ceremonies are described 
makes it certain that Roger Barlow, like Hans Staden, was an eye- 
witness of a cannibal feast.’ 

2 The port of Sancti Spiritus (60 leagues up the river according to 
Cabot) must have occupied a site near the modern S. Nicholas. 

3 The explorers appear to have called the rivers which they passed 
after the local Indian tribes: the modern Rios Carcarafia, Carcaraes, 
Timbuz and Janaez correspond with the names found in Barlow. 
His ‘Carandies’ are the Quirandis. The Carcaraes, Tymbus and Chanés 
are referred to by Hulderic Schmidel and Alvar Nunez (Hak. Socy. 
vol. 81). Oviedo mentions the great stature of the Carcaraes, and says 
that the ‘chanas timbus’ are also tall, while the Guaranis are of the 
stature of the Spaniards. 

4 Sta. Ana must thus have been approximately on the site of modern 
Formosa, midway between Corrientes and Asuncion. The extreme 
limit of the reconnaissance, some 36 leagues beyond Sta. Ana, was a 
point above the Pilcomayo confluence, but the party in Cabot’s galley 
did not go so far. If Barlow is correct in his statement that the Guaranis 
Were not met with on the west bank between Sancti Spiritus and Sta. 
Ana, it would point to the broad waters and flood-lands of the Parana 
between these points serving as a natural frontier between the two 
races, Tupys and Tapuyas. Cabot’s map has Rio de los Quirandos in 
latitude 324°, Rio de Carcareas above S. Espyrito, Rio de Yanas in 
30° S,; the Chandules are marked above the Rio de la Traicion, i.e. the 
scene of the treacherous attack by Indians. These latter people are 
mentioned by Ramirez, but not by Barlow. 
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guaranies ageine. All the people in this contre be idolatras, 

for some beleveth in the devill whom thei call barti amian, and 

upon other fantasies and visions' that thei have seene. Thei 

have no maner of scripture among them, thei wold lightlie 

come to the faith of Christ if thei’ were well enstructed, but it 

wold be hard to make them leve ther bestlie living, for thei be 

so carnallie set. Ther housen and living is after the maner of the, 
indies of santa catarina aforseid. 

Along the river of parana is a goodlie plaine contreie, and 
goodlie woodes of divers kyndes of trees that be alwais grene 
wynter and somer. Ther be many wylde beastes and a straunge 
facion of shepe, oystriges, and red dere, w*" the indies do hunte 
by divers waies, but not with dogges for ther be none in the 
contreie but certein mastifes that we brought with us out of 
spayne. One maner of ther huntyng is this. They wil go 
togither iij or iiij hundred indies wheras thei se thes. beastes 
feding in the playn, and wil go betwen them and the moun- 
taines and compasse them about saving one waie toward the 
river, and then every man setteth fire in the drie gras and when 
thes bestes se the fier and smoke behinde them thei leve the 
covert and renne toward the ryver, and the indies folowe them 
til thei come almost to the rivers side and then thei presse upon 
them with ther bowes and arowes and force them to take the 
water, for backe ageyne thei shal have moche, adeo to skape, 
and when thei be in the water ther be indies redy with ther 
canoos, and so chase them up and downe in the river and kyl 
therh. wt ther bowes and arowes. . 

Tuis river of parana is a marvelous goodlie rever and a grete, 
for of ii} hundreth leges and above that we went up in it?, the 
narowest place from one shore to an other was above ij or iij 
leges brede3. This river is full of goodlie ilondes and plesant, 


t The reference is to the sooth-sayers or witch doctors. 

? The journey up the river itself was 60+ 180 + 36 =276 leagues. 

3 The estimate of the breadth of the river, 6 to 9 miles, must be 
understood of the whole network of greater and smaller channels, 
with the islands which they enclose. Contemporary maps give the 
islands little prominence, and indicate an enormously wide river, as 
it would appear in the flood season. 
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for thei be full of trees of divers sortes and the levis of them 
alwais grene, and the bowis! hange downe into the water and 
many straunge birdes brede in them. In one ilond that we 
came to there were no maner of hirdes in it but onlie all white white 
hernes, where we went alande, and in less time then ij houres Hernes 
we killed with staves and bowes above a thousande, for thei 
wold not voide, but flie crieng about our heades, and some with 
axes hewed downe the bowes of the trees and threwe downe the 
nestes with the yong, for the trees were laden with them and 
thei were fatte and wonderflie swete. And by other ilondes we 
passed wherin was ‘none other birdes as we coude perceave 
but popyngayes and turtil doves and an other sort of smal fol. 880, 
byrdes which be no bigger of bodie then the toppe of a mans 
thombe? but thei have the goodliest colored fethers that ever 
man might se, the colours wold chaunge in moving of them as 
it were chaungeable silke. We toke one of them alive and kept 
it in a cage and was verie tame, it had a verie swete smell like 
muske, but it lived not long for lacke of knolege to diet it or 
other keping, and after it was dead we toke of the skynne, the 
heade, fete and feathers as nie as we coude, and stuffed it with 
drie mosse and put it in a coffer, and it wold make all the coffer 
to smell wonders swete. 

Tues birdes maketh ther nestes over the water on the toppe 
of a verie small spraie, for feare of the monkeis and other 
yermyns, for when the monkeie spieth ther nest he goeth up on 
the tree from bowe to bowe, and the spraie that the byrde 
maketh her nest on is so weake that the monkeie dare not a 
venture upon it for falling into the water. What a mysterie is 
this to thinke upon and to laude god, to geve so litle a birde 
knowlege to defend her self from thes vermyn, Also the 
popingaies make ther nest in this maner foloyng. Lightlie she popyn- 
wil brede ypon the ende of a bowe with thornes and prickys gays 
of the sharpest that she can get, and the nest she maketh rounde, 
somewhat long hanging, and al close, and dothe hange at the 

1 Boughs. 


? This must be the earliest English description of a humming-bird. - 
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bowis ende, and on the side is a hole where as she maye go in 
and out, but the hole is not streight in but with turnynges, for 
when the monkeie cometh to the neste and spieth the hole he 
wil put in his hande to fetche out the yong, but the hole goeth 
so crokyd, and is so full of sharpe thornes that he can not have 
his purpose, for the nest hangeth so by the bowe that it moveth 
with everie wynde so that the monkaie can have no staie upon it. 

In other ilondes we sawe no thinge but comorantes, and the 
meate of them be good and verie fatte and thei have no rankyshe 


- savour as the comorantes have here, for thei fede upon this 


fresshe water fysshe, which is the goodliest fattest and swetest 
that ever I sawe. There be fyshes when thei be put in the panne 
to seethe, thei gather a river of fatte upon it as though it were 
fatte porke or mutton, and thei gather it in pottes and spende 
as thei have nede in stede of butter, for it is as swete as butter. 
The indies do annoynt ther bodies withal, for it is very holsome 
which we proved upon sicke folkes that we had in the armie., 
And let a man ete never so moche of that fyshe yet his stomake 
shall not be overcome, and if ye do frie it ye nede not put no 
oile nor butter to it, for the fyshe is so fatte of it-self that ye 
shal be fayne to take owte of the fatte or elles it will not frie 
browne. This fyshe is called crymbaton. . 
* The indies do kylle them in the river with bowis and 
arowes. And the helthfullest contre it is that ever men came 
in, for when we came thider manye of o company were sicke 
of divers grevous diseases and of the pockys, and here thei 
recouvered every man his healthe, for the cliere aire and the 
fysshe of this rever was so holsome that god and it restored 
them to ther healthe. On the west parte of this river win the 
lond toward the mountains 150 leges of, is a serra or mount 
wheras thei saie is a king where is a grete aboundance of gold 
and sylver and al his vesseles and stoles that he sitteth on is 
of gold and sylvert, and among thes indies by this revers side 


1 Francisco del Puerto, who had lived among the Indians since the 
murder of de Solis, told Cabot that the Sierras from which the 
Caracarafia came were rich in mines of gold and silver (Deposition of 
Sebastian Cabot, quoted by Harrisse). 
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we had golde and silver w*> the women were upon ther brestes 

and about the armes and legges, and by ther eares. This lond 

and the lond of pirro', w* is in the southside that the spaniards fol. 89v 
have dyscouered of late, is all one lond, wheras thei had so 

grete riches of gold and sylver. 

Frrom Cape sant marie to cape blanco, w*" stondeth on the 
other side of the river solys, is 35 leges and from cape blanco 
to the stret of magalianos is 300 leges. The stret of magalianas strete 
stondeth in 52 degrees toward the pole antartik, and england Hawas 
stondeth in the same degree toward the pole artike, and by this 
strete out. of the ocean see thei passe into the southe see, w* 
was found and discovered in the yere of our lord 1520 by a 
portingale called magalianas, w*> departed out of sivil with his 
armie in the yete 1519 for to discover the ilondes of the malucus - 
that waie. And of v shipps that he had wt him one was loste 
befor thei came to the seid strete and an other returned backe 
-ageine, and he w* ij more? passed the strete and went by many 
riche ilonds, and or he came to the malucus he was slayne in 
an ilond called mata3 by his own folie, and so were many of his 
people; and those that rested in the iij shippes seing ther cap- 
taine and many of ther company slayne and had not companie 
‘to furnishe ther iij shippes, thei toke out of one of them w 
was most feblest all the ordinance and suche thinges as ‘thei 
might save, and after set the ship on fire bycause ther enemies 
should have no profittes on her, and w' ther ij shippes that 
rested thei went into the ilondes of malucus, where thei ‘were 
lade with clowes and cynamone and other spices. And one of 
thes shippes came home to civill laden with spices by the waie. 
of cape bona spera in the yere of of lord god 15235, and the 
other ship wag taken there by the portugales as afterward it 
was knowen, so'that this ship that came home to civill which 


« Peru. The route from the Parana was eventually very much’used. 

? te. three ships-in all. Esteban Gomez was pilot of the ship that 
returned without passing the Strait. 

3 Mathan. Magellan, with some 70 men, gave battle to a force of 
aver 7000 natives. 

+ The Conception. 

3 Actually they arrived in September 1522. 
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was called the victoria had gone est and west almost round 
about the worlde, for he had departed from cyvill and passed 
the stret of the magalianos by the west and came home to 
cyvil ageine by the cape of bon espera which is at easte. 
BETWENE cape blanco and the stret of magalianas is a good 
port and river called sancta cruz! which is 45 leges from the 
entrying of the stret, and in this cost be people of a very grete 
stature called patagudus?. Thei be clothed w' wylde beastes 
skynnes for the countre in the wynter is very colde, thei have 


~frost and snowe as we have here. As for other knowlege toward 
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the pole antartike we have none. Nowe that we have spoken 
of the cost from cape sent augustine toward the pole antartike 
we wil now speke of the cost from cape sent augustine toward 
the pole artik which is north. 

FFROM cape sent augustine to parnambuc is 12 leges at 
northe northwest in 7 degrees }?, where the king of portugale 
hath a house of factorie for his brasyl, w* brasill the indies do 
cutte downe and bryng to the portugales that reside there for 
bedestones, glasse and other trifles, and so thei pile it up by | 
the waters side as thei do in kent pile ther bilet, and everie 
ij or iij yere the king of portugale sendeth certin shippes and 
carveles for it. ffrom parnambuc to the river maranion3 is 
300 leges. This river stondis in 3 degrees on the south part of 
the equinoctial, it is a grete river and brode, it hath xv leges of 
bredthe at the mouthe and viij leges within the river. It hath 
many ilondes and 4o leges win that by the rivers side is 
mountains of trees that bere encense. The people be of colo* 
and maners as the indies be in the cost aforeseid. 

Frrom the river maranion to the mare dulce is 25 leges, the 
cost lieth west. This is a grete river and a brode, ther is so grete 
aboundans of fresshe water ronning out of it that it goeth xv 
of xx leges into the see or that it turneth into salt water. What 
comoditie is win the lond as yet is not knowen, but the people 
be of the maners of the other indies and some golde hathe bene 


1 50°S. Magellan wintered at Pt. St. Julian 30 leagues farther north. 
2 Patagonians. 3 Amazon. 
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sene amonges them. ffrom this mare dulce unto paria the cost 
lieth west northwest 250 leges and full of shouldes. 

Paria stondeth in 7 degrees on the other side of the equi- paria 
noctiall toward the northe, and upon the cost of paria toward 
cape sent augustine the see doth ebbe and flowe as it dothe 
here in the cost of brytaine, and from paria forward toward 
ponient the see dothe neither ebbe nor flowe!. And also upon 
this cost toward cape sent augustine and from thens southward, 
from the moneth of marche til the moneth of septembre the 
wynde bloweth continually from the southest to the south- 
west?, and from septembre to marche ageine the wind bloweth 
from the northest to the northwest, w°' is cleane contrary, 
and at these seasons lykewise the stremes upon the costes do 
runne so that vi moneths of the yere upon this cost the wynd 
and stremes go one waie, and the other vi moneths thei go 
contrarie. ffrom the goyng in of the gulf of paria unto the cape 
that stondeth on the west parte is 35 leges, and from thens the 
cost turneth at north west other’ xxxv leges and then the cost 
turneth agein at west. Before this gulf is the ilond of the trinitie3. yle of the 
This ilond hath 25 leges of longitude and as many of latitude, irynitie 
it stondeth in viij degrees. Hit is wel enhabited with people but 
as yet thei be not subdued, thei have bowis and arowes of a fol. gtr 
grete lenght, and for the hedys of ther arowes thei put fisshes 
bones and wilde bestes teeth which be very sharpe and strong. 

Thei saie that in this ilond is gold growing, and in the gulf of 
paria be found perles but not many, but those be orient and 
bygge. On the northe of paria be manie ilondes betwene that 
and the ilond of sent christopher, and from sent christopher to 
the ilond spagniola be other ilondes¢. ffurst by paria is the 
ilond maio w*' is a small ilond and hathe in it a frute that yle maio 
smelleth like mynioye. Also ther is mastic and rosen. Hit 

1 i.e. ‘y in paria cresce la mar: pero poco’ (Enciso). 

27,e, between S.E. and S.W., as Barlow had reason to know, since 
Cabot’s fleet was detained by these contrary winds for over three 
months. This passage about the winds and currents is not in Enciso. 

3 Trinidad. This island lies between 10° and 11° N., and its greatest 


breadth from N.-S. is 50 miles, or barely 17 leagues of 3 miles. 
4 The Lesser Antilles. 
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stondeth in 10 degrees 3. The ilond tabaco stondeth in 10 
degrees. Santalusia and the ascension is in xi degrees }. The 
barbada in 12, martininio in 12}, the dominica in 13}, guadalup 
and desiada in 15 degrees, mounserate and the antiqua in 16 
degrees, barvada in 17. This barvada hathe shouldes round 
about it. Diredonda in 15 degrees }, sent christopher in 17}, 
sent batelemeo and sent martin in 18}, dissumbrero in 19}, 
the anegada in 20, the virginis in 19 and 20, santa crux in 18}, 
saint John in 19, 20 and 2031. Ther is from the ilond of the 
trinitie to this lond of sent John 240 leges, and al thes other 
ylondes are betwene thes ij and thei be all enhabited of a 
generation called canivales w* dothe ete one another, and 
goeth from one ilond to an other in canoos, w*" be bootes made 
of one pece of tymbre like trowes, and make warre one against 
another, and those that thei take thei carie them home and the 
men thei do ete and the women thei kepe for slaves, and if thei 
be not fatte thei wil kepe him til he be in good plight and then 
thei wil ete him, In al thes ilondes thei saie ther is golde but 
as yet the contre is not goten, therfore thei knowe not the 
certentie. The ilond of sent John is a good ilond and hathe ij. 
good portes belonging to it, the tone is on the northe parte 
called portorico and this is enhabited wt spaniardes and the 
other port is called sent Jermine. In this ilond thei fynde 
moche fyne gold. This ilond hath of lenght est and west 
30 leges and 20 leges of bredthe. From this ilond to the ilond 
spaniola is 16 leges, and betwene them bothe is a little ilond 
called the mona. The beginning of the land spaniola is the cape 
higuai w" stondeth in 20 degrees, and from cape higwai to cape 
tiberon w is the further ende of all the ilond spaniola is 180 
leges? of lenght est and west. ffrom cape higway to saona is 
15 leges. Saona3 lieth southest in 19 degrees 4, and from the 


' The latitudes are at first too low, e.g. Guadeloupe and Desirada 
are in 16°-16}°, Barvada (Barbuda) in 174°; but beyond St. Christo- 
pher they are too high, e.g. Anegado is in 184°, and Sta. Cruz in 173°. 
St. John is the modern Porto Rico. 

? The extreme length of Hispafiola is 405 miles, or 135 leagues of 
3 miles. 

3 Saona Island, 18° 20’ N. 
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entreng of higwai unto the coming in of the port of sent 

domingo is 35 leges. The cost lieth west. flrom santa domingo 

to arna is 20 leges, ffrom arna to the beata? is other 20 leges. 

The beata from arna lieth southwest in 19 degrees. ffrom the 

beata to yaquino is 25 leges. ffrom the iaquino to the cavana is 

4o leges w stondeth in 20 degrees. ffrom the cavana goth out 

a necke of land viij leges into the see toward the southe, and 

from thens the cost lieth west northwest to cape tibron. ffrom 

the one cape to the other is 25 leges, and before the cavana is 
an ilond2, and betwene that and the lond is shoulde water, 

but the chanel goeth hard by the lond. And on the other part of 

the ilond from cape tiberon the cost turneth at est unto xarogua * 

470 leges3 by the ilond guanabon4. In thes 70 leges the ilond 

spaniola is but 22 leges brode, and from xaragua the cost turneth fol. gar 

at northwest quarter northe to the cape of sent nicolas w is 

55 leges. And from thens the coste turneth at east unto port port 

reall. ffrom cape seint nicolas to port reals is 50 leges. This port "eal! 

reall is the best port in all this ilonde but it is apart from the 

trat wherfore the shippes go not to it. ffrom port reall to the 

port plata is 35 leges. ffrom port of plata to cape serpe is 40 cape 

leges, the cost lieth at est southest. ffrom cape serpe to cape serpa 

higuay is 28 leges, so that this ilond of spaynolia hath of lenght 

180 leges and this is the lenght of this ilond, and it hath of 

bredthe betwene the beate and port real go leges®. 

Tuis ilond is inhabited w' Spaniardes for this ilond w‘ the 
other be under the dominion of the king of spayne. Here thei 
fynde moche gold and the lond fertill both of fleshe and fyshe 
and of al maner frutes, and synce the cristen men did inhabit 
this ilond thei have grete plentie of horses genettes, for thei 
brought the breedthe of them out of spayne7. Whete thei have 

1, Beata, the most southerly point of the island, is in 17° 40’. 

2 Is. la Vache. 3 Actually only 140 miles. 

4 Is. de la Gonave. 3 On the north coast. 

6 Peter Martyr describes Hispaniola at length in the Third Decade. 

He had received his information from Andreas Moralis, the noted 
pilot, and had seen 2 detailed large-scale map of the island. 


7 Live stock increased so rapidly that by 1516 there was an export 
of hides and skins to Spain. 
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none! but that cometh from spayne in floure packed in pipes, 
but thei have plentie of mais and other rotes wherof thei make 
brede, and plentie of frutes as oranges, pomegranattes, limons, 
fygges and divers other as thei have in spayne, also thei have 
cotton growing and catiafistula and suger. The people of the 
countre go nakyd bothe men and women, saving women that 
have husbandes were a clothe from the wast almost to the knee 
as it were an apron, but those that be not maried go all nakyd, 
and when a woman is with childe or dothe norse? a childe the 
husband will not lie with her for nothing, for thei take it a 
gret offence, but as sone as she is w' childe he taketh an other 
woman till she be delivered and have norished. And when eny 
of the gret men of the indies which be called caciques die, thei 
make a gret hole in the ground wherin thei put him sitting and 
sett before him both mete and drinke and so cover the hole 
ageine w' tymbres and turves of earthe upon it, and leve open 
a hole as bigge as one maie scant go in at and then as many of 
his wyfes as do ernestlie love him take mete with them and 
goeth into the hole, and after thei be in thei cover the hole w' 
tymbre and erthe so that thei can come no more owt ageyne, 
and thei have a belefe and saie thei go to acompany him to an 
other worlde when thei shal have more hono* and pleasure then 
thei have here. In this ilond ther be divers mountaynes and 
rockes of salt. ffrom cape sent nicolas to the ilond of cuba is 
14 leges west. This ilond hath of longitude 250 leges and of 
latitude 50 leges, and in some placys but 30 and 20 leges of 
bredthe. It is a good ilond and plentie of vitell but the land is 
somewhat montuos and asperous. Thei fynde in it moche 
golde but it is not so fyne as the gold of the Spaniola3, The 
people be idolatres and one part of the ilond is inhabited wt 
spaniardes and the ende of the ilond that is next to cape sent 


t Some wheat was grown on the high cool plains of the interior, and 
by 1520 there were (according to Peter Martyr) twenty-eight sugar 
presses at work, while the large output of cassia fistula (introduced 
from the islands off the coast of Venezuela) promised rapidly to reduce 
the price of this commodity. 

? Nourish or nurse (O.E.D.). 

3 A long passage of the original is omitted here. 
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nicolas is in 24 degrees }, and the wester parte is in 27 degres 
and the point of cape crux in 23 degrees!. This ilond of cuba 
hathe on the northe parte the ilondes of the yucaios? w* be 
more than 200 smal ilondes and be inhabited, and the indies of 
them be very blacke and of good stature. Thei have no maner of 
catell in the ilondes nor thei ete no flesshe but lives all by 
fysshe, rotes and herbes, and whan ony of them be takyn and’ 
brought to other places and geve them flesshe, thei die except 
it be verie litle. On the south parte of cuba is the ilond iamaica 
w* lieth west of cape tiberon 20 leges. This ilond hath of __ 
longitude est and west 50 leges and of latitude 25. It is frutefull for. 93r 
and hath plenty of bread such as thei use in that countrey, and 
have moche catell and fysshe, but gold ther is none in the 
ilond, but plentie of cotton. 

Now that we have spoken of the ilondes we shall turne 
ageine to paria wheras we began to speke of the ilondes. ffrom 
the gulf of paria to the cape w* is upon the gulf of algioser is guif 
75 leges. This gulf lieth west quarter northwest in 9 degrees 4, #gtoser 
in the myddys is the gulf of all saintes and by the gulf on the 
west part entreth a necke of land into the see iij leges, and 
north of this cape viij leges into the see be many rockys togither, 
which be called the frailes, and on the west parte of the frailes 
is the ilond margarita w* hath 20 leges of longitude est and 
west and 12 of latitude north and southe. And rounde about 
this ilond thei fysshe orient perlys in gret quantitie and also in perles 
the gulf of algioser likewise thei do fysshe perles, but in this 
ilond is more quantitie and bigger and on the southe parte of 
this ilond thei fynde the best and of most quantitie. Dublyng 
the cape algioser ther turneth in a baie betwene ij londes more 
then xv leges brode, and in this baie thei take moche quantitie . 
of algioser3. ffrom the cape of the gulf algioser to the cape yt is 
upon the port flechado w* is called turcuraca is 80 leges. This 
turcuraca stondeth in 9 degrees }. Betwene thes capes is the Tyr- 
cape of islens and port of solo, and the port of canefistula and curaca 


t Actually C. de Cruz is in 20°, and the most northerly part of Cuba 
less than 234° N. 


?The Bahamas. — 3 Sp. algofar=a misshapen pearl. 
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next to that is the port flechado which hath before it many 
small ilonds. All this cost is of moche fysshing and growith 
moche canefistula that bringeth fourth cassis as bigge as al- 
most the small of a mans arme, and it is very good. The port 
flechado and canefistula is in 8 degrees. This countre is fertill 
and hath many popyngaies of divers colours, perles and algiofar. 
The indies of this countrey use arowes almost a fadome long. 
ffrom turcaraca to the cape sent roman! is 45 leges, hit stondeth 
southwest quarter southe in xi degrees, This cape entreth into 
the see 20 leges and hath of breth but iij or iiij leges and on the 
est parte it hath the port of curiana and on the west the port 
of pico. Thes be good portes. Ther is from them to the cape 
20 leges and stondeth in x degrees. Betwene the cape sent 
roman and the cape of coquibacoa stondeth iij ylondes in 
triangulo?, and betwene thes ij capis maketh a gulf of the see 
iiij square3, and at the ende entreth from this gulf an other litle 
gulf into the lond iiij leges, and at the ende is a grete rocke very 
grete and playne wherupon is a place of indies called venicivela 
and stondeth in ro degrees. Betwene the gulf of venicivela and 
the cape of coquibacoa the water maketh a turnyng win the 
lond on the west part and in this turneng stondeth the publation+ 
of coquibacaos which is a grete towne and amonge them ware 
founde weightes and a tuche stone to knowe the degree of 
golde, and thes jndies saith that thei fetche the golde that thei 
have here 25 leges within the lande, and when thei go thider 
thei carie with them the weightes and tuche for to knowe the 
golde and in all thes indies thei founde no weites but in this 
place. This towne of coquibacoa is grete and of pesable people. 
In venecivela the people be of good stature and well made, and 
the women be better favored there then ther be in other placis 
of the countre. Here the indies dothe use launces xxv handfull® 


1 On the Peninsula of Paraguana, east of the Gulf of Maracaibo: 
here the name of the cape is applied to the whole peninsula. 

2 Los Monjes. 3 Gulf of Maracaibo. 

‘Sp. poblachén = small town. 

5 Paraquibacao {?) on W. coast of Gulf. 

6 7.e 100 inches or over 8 ft. long. 
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long and dartes to throwe. ffrom cape coquibacoa to cape velat 
is 40 leges, it lieth west northwest in 12 degrees. By this cape is 
a good port with an ilond before it and stondeth on the west 
parte. Passing cape vela the cost turneth at south quarter fol. 94r 
southwest and this cost is lowe. ffrom cape vela to tucuraca is 
30 leges. Tucuraca stondeth in xj degrees 4 and is a good port. 
ffrom it to santa marta is 25 leges at west in xl degrees }, sant santa 
marta? is a good port and hath an ilond before it and is the best "474 
port in all this cost. In this lond among the indies thei fynde 
moche golde and coper, and thei founde moche coper coloured 
like golde w* the indies do colour w' a certein herbe that thei 
have in that contreye, which they stampe and w' the iuyce of 
that herbe thei wasshe ther coper and put it in the fire, and it as herbe 
turneth to golde colour very fyne, and thei will make it hier or Oe dak 
lower in colour as thei will geve it litill or moche of the iuce of like gold 
the seid herbe. The people be valiant and ferce and thei use 
bowes and arowes, and the arowes be short and the hedes thei 
anoynt with poyson which is so strong that it is marveile eny 
man scapeth that is striken with it. One of the thinges that thei 
make the poison of be certein apples that growe in that contre 
w' be as bigge as crabbes. The tre that bereth them is like a 
pere tree, and if eny man eteteth of the frute, forwith it con- 
verteth in wormies in his bodie, and if thei stonde under the 
tree ther hede shall begynne to ake, and if he tarieth any while 
his hede and face shall swel and he shal lose his sight3. 
Tue gravel of the rivers is marca xitat w is of colour like 
golde, and before thei come to santa marta is iaharo which is 
a good port and a good contreye. Hit stondeth in the falling of 
the serras nevadas and here thei have trees of very good frutes. 
Thes serras nevadas beginneth at santa marta, and by iaharo is serres 
the hiest place of them, and there thei shewe al white like "vadas 


t Cabo de la Vela, on the E. of the Goajira Peninsula. 

2 The latitude of Sta. Marta is approximately correct. 

3Enciso adds (after pierda la vista): ‘Todo esto he visto yo por 
esperiencia’. Peter Martyr tells these stories as he heard them from 
Enciso. 

4 Marcasite or lustrous pyrites. 
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snowe, and from thens thei go to the parage of venicivela and 
from thens thei turne within thé land the indies can not’ tell 
how farre', This serra or mountayne is playne above and upon 
it be many publations of indies and many lagons of water. 

In Santa Marta growith moche cotton and there thei make 
clothe of it of divers coloures, and thei do make with the 
fethers of popingaies, pecokkys and other birdes that be in that 
countrey, certeine grete circules like diadems which the grete 
men of the countrey do were upon ther hedes, and ther is 
lranging by it labelles? doune to the waste w°" be like the 
stoles of bishoppes miters that hange doune behinde them, but 
thei be of so pure colours and so well wrought that it is marvel 
to beholde. ffrom santa marta the cost turneth southe 20 leges, 
and in the turnyng by santa marta is garia where the people 
be evill, and beiond that is aldea grande wher entreth a grete 
river3 that cometh from the serres nevadas, and is so grete that 
it entreth a grete waie into the see or it turneth to salt water, 
and from thens the cost lieth west unto the port samba+ w* 
is a good port and stondith in xi degrees 3. ffrom santa marta 
to samba is 25 leges. The lond of this cost is playne without eny 
hilles, it is well inhabited, the men hath ther heere cut and 
crownes like ffriers, the women go covered from the middle 
downeward. Thei be good people and do no harme to such 
as come to them except furst thei do iniurie to them. Samba 
hathe on the west parte the ilonds of arenas w*' be iiij, and 
stondeth nie to the shore, and rounde about them be shouldes 
w* go ro leges into the see, but betwene them and the lond 


-where the cape stondeth shippes maie passe. 


ffrom samba to cape canoa w is ij leges from cartagenas 
is 20 leges, but it is daungerous to saile bicause of the shouldes 
of the ilondes of sande. 

Before the cape canoa is a rocke that stondeth a litle above 

1 The Sierra de Perija runs south from the eastern end of the Sierra 
Nevada to the Andes. 

2 Fillets, technically infula, of a mitre (O.E.D. )- 

3 The Magdalena River. 


4 Zamba, 10-12 miles N. of Cartagena. 
5 Cartagena, on a small island, now the chief pott of Colombia. 
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water and that is called canoa, but when thei see it there is no 
daunger, and beionde it ij leges is the porte of Cartagena. port 
Thes portes hathe in the myddes an ylonde and upon the one oat 
parte and the other of the ilond be portes but that on the est 

is the best going in. The ilondes be called Codego. It hath ij Codego 
leges of londegitude and half a lege of latitude, it is well in- 
habited of indies fysshers. The people of this countre be well 
proportioned and go all nakyd both men and women, thei be 
warely! people and have bowes and arowis and shote w' poisone 
made as is aforeseide, and the women fight as well as the men. 

Here thei have the herbe iperboton with the which they hele 

the woundys that be hurt w' this poison and w' this kind of poison 
herbe thei saie that Alexandre dyd hele ptolome when he 

was hurte w' this maner poison. The indies of this contreie 

‘do ete of brede made with mais w maketh good brede and is 

of moche sustenaunce, and of the said corne thei make ther 
drynke, and the indies before thei go to labour drinke of it 
w'out etying eny other thinge, and so tarie at ther labour the 
most parte of the daie w‘out any meate. And the cristen people 

that be there dothe use the same, and thei saie it is very good 

and of grete nourishing, for twise a daie that thei drinke of it 

thei loke for none other meate nor drynke. The herbe iperboton 
wherwith thei remedie the poison thei saie that the iuce of the 

rote of it is as good for the sight as it is for the poison. Thei 

have this herbe also in carmania and in the mount of atalanta 

in the parage of getulia. 

In this land Cartagena, in the power of the indies, is moche 
coper. And gold thei have but not moche, but thei saie that fol. 95v 
20 leges from that toward the southwest is moche golde. ffrom 
cartagena to the ilondes caramari is 8 leges at west, but thei be ‘Cara- 
all shouldes by the cost that no ship can passe betwene them, 477 
ffrom the ilondes Caramary to the ilondes of barow is 20 leges, 
and betwene thes ilondes and the land smal shippes maie passe?, 


and passing batow- more toward the west is the port a baig of * 
ee Ce 
™ Cautious (O.E.D.). 
? Is. de Baru.All this coast was intimately known to Enciso. 
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cenw w® is a grete baye and on the est parte is a good porte. 
Ther is from cartagena to cenw 25 leges. Cartagena! is at est 
in 10 degrees 4 and cenw at west in 9 degrees. In cenw thei make 
moche salt. The people be strong and warly, and use bowes 
and arowes w' poison, and go all nakyd bothe men and women, 
and when eny of ther principalles die, w* be called casyques, 
thei open his bodye and take out his bowelles and wasshe him 
with certeine things and oynt him, and upon that thei put 
cotton dyed of divers colours w clyngeth to his bodie, and so 
oevered thei put him in a hamaca w® is ther.bedde, and that 
thei hange w'in the house wher thei make ther fyre and so the 
dead bodie drieth. In this lond of cenw is moche gold among the 
indies, and thei saie it is fett from a certein mountayne from 
whens the river of cenw cometh from certein places that thei 
call murri-cubra and cuda, and when it. rayne thei traverse the 
river w' nettes, and when the water encreseth it bryngeth downe 
the golde from the mountaynes in graynes some as bigge as an 
egge and some more and some lesse, and from thens thei bryng 
it to cenw and then thei work it. This towne stondeth within 
the land upon the river 10 leges from the see. In this countrey of 
cenow thei have plentie of al maner of sustenaunce and vitalles 
of that countreye. ffrom this river of cenow? to the gulf of uraba 
is. 25 leges, w°? stondeth west in viij degrees. This lond is all 
mountaynes and of yll people, thei be canobales w* eteth one 
another, and use bowes and arowes w* poison. And v leges 
from the river cenow on the west part is an iland called ysla 
fuyrte, almost a lege from the shore, where thei make moche 
salt, and more nere toward the gulf is an other ilond called 
turtuga. This gulf uraba hath 14 leges of longitude within the 
londe, and at the mouthe it hathe vj or vij leges of latitude, and 
at the ende within the lond it is but iiij leges and at the comyng 
in on the est parte it hath certene shouldes that entre more then 
ij leges into the see overthwarte the mouthe, and thei extend 
almost to the myddes of the going in. And on the west parte v 


1 Cartagena is in 10° 25’. 
3 A long passage relating to Enciso’s intercourse with the caciques 
of Cent is omitted by Barlow. 
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leges within the gulf is the Darien w* is inhabited with cristen Daryen 
people, and here thei gather fyne golde in certeine ryvers that 
descende from the hie mountaynes. In thes mountaynes be 
many tigres and lions, and divers other beastes, and cattes with 
berdes which be like apes, but thei be bigger and have grete 
tailes. Ther be many bores mountezes!, and other beastes that 
be as bigge as an oxe or a cowe? and be of grey colour and full 
of flesshe, ther fete be cloved like the feete of kyne and the hede 
like the head of a moyl3 with long eres, and ther flesshe is very 
good to ete. And in the river that passeth by the darien be many 
lagartus and some call them lisards, and some of them be as lisardes 
bigge in the bodie as a good calf and upon his backe he is 
covered from the hed to the taile w' shelles so strong that no 
spere nor arowe will passe it. He hath a grete mouth and on 
every iawe ij rankys of teethe so horrible and sharpe that it is 
ferefull to behold, and if any man passeth the river, beast or fol. 960 
dogge, he wil come out, and if he taketh eny he carieth him into 
the water and there he etyth him. In the monethes of January 
and Februarye thei laie ther egges. In the middle of the daie 
when the sonne is most hote thei go alande out of the water to 
sandie places and ther thei scrape the sande with ther fete and 
make a hole wherin thei laie ther egges, and when thei have 
all leid thei cover them with the sande and w' the hete of the 
sonne thei be nourished and after breke owt of the egges and 
passyth thorough the sand and so unto the water. The egges be 
as bigge or bigger than geese egges and have no shelle but a 
skynne like a hennes egge when it is without a shelle. The 
flesshe of this lagartus smelleth like muske and is good to eate. 

Also ther is another sort of them called yaguanas and be as 
bigge as the lagartus, and thei have a round hedde and from the 
forehed to the tail upon his backe ther goeth a rydge of sharpe .. 
prickes stonding up very grislie. Thei be of grei colour and 

* Sp. montésa, thountain-bred. : 

2* Ay muchos puercos, ay unos animales tam grandes como vacas’ 
says Enciso, Peccaries and tapirs, alligators and iguanas are all well 


described. 
3 Mule. 
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some what specled, and these go in the mountaynes and be very 
fearfull to loke on but thei be not noyfullt, for some tymes thei 
take them alive and also kylle them with staves, ther flesshe is 
good to ete and gretelie estémed in that countreye, and ther 
egges be of good savour. In this countre be plenty of pecockys 
of divers sortes and popingaies of all maner of kyndes and 
coloures, and also thei have goodlie fysshinges and good frutes 
of the countreye. Also ther is a kynde of small beastes no bigger 
then a pigge of a moneth olde, and the fete the hede and the 
eares be like a horse, and his bodie and his head is all covered 
saving his eres w' a shell moche like the shell of a turtuga, but 
it is the very proportion of an armed horse for this shelle 
hangeth downe by his sides and afore his brest moving as it 
were hanged by gymowes,? or moche like the lappes3 of a com- 
plete harneis. It is an admiration to behold it4, Hit fedeth like 
a horse and his taile is like a pigges taile, saving it is streight. 
Also in this countrey be many conyes, partriches and divers 
other maner of fowles w*" were to long to reherse. The people 
be idolatras, ther be of them that thynke there is none other 
worlde but to be borne and die. Thei do hono™ moche ther 
lordes. He that is a grete man thei call tiba and the other people 
they call quynis. Beyonde this river of Daryen entreth an other 
grete river in this gulf of uraba, the w™ entreth by vi or vij 
wais, but it is should that no shippes can entre in but small 
botes and virgantynes. But within the mouthe of the river it 
is very brode, and depe of 25 or 20 fathome, and of a mile 
brode, and xl leges w'in the land ther cometh into it other grete 
rivers that cometh out of the est parte, and the furst river that 
cometh to it is the river daibain, and in the hede of this river 


1 Hurtful (O.E.D.). 2 Hinges (O.E.D.). 

3 Lappets. 

+ Barlow elaborates de Enciso’s description here: he has evidently 
seen an armadillo. Staden writes: “There is also an animal called Daltu, 
which is about a span in height, and a span and a half long; it is every- 
where about the body covered with armour, on the belly only it has 
none. The armour is like horn, closing together with links resembling _ 
mail; it has a small but long pointed snout, and a long tail; it frequents 
rocky places; its food is ants and the flesh rich. I have often eaten of it’, 
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and of another river that is beiond it thei saie that ther be grete 
mynes of golde but the certentie thei knowe not, but as the 
indies saie, but here among them thei have had graynes! of 
golde that hath weid vij or viij® weight2. In the bordres of this 
river is moche lowe ground w* oftentymes is ouerflowen wt 
the rever, and the indies make ther housen and habitation upon 
trees, for undernethe them oftentymes is all water and thei 
live by fysshing. This gulf of uraba hath on the other parte of 
the mountens of darien toward the southe an other gulf which 
iscalled sent mighel, and ther is from the gulf of uraba w* fol. 97v 
stondeth in the occyan see to the gulf of sent mighel w® . 
stondeth in the southe see but 20 leges of londe, and wheras 
it doth nother ebbe nor flowe in the gulf of uraba or daryen, , 
in the gulf of sent mighel it dothe ebbe and flowe as moche as gulf sent 
it dothe in the cost of england and brytaine3. Of this cost of mighel 
sent mighel I wil leve to speke of now, for that I wil folowe and 
speke on the cost of uraba w* is on the northe syde. ‘ 

I saye from the coming in of the gulf uraba unto the port 
careta is 15 leges. It stondeth norwest in 9 degrees. ffrom port 
careta to port paredido is viij leges, port paredido is at north 
west in g degrees 4. ffrom port paredide to nombre de dios the port _ 
cost lieth west northwest. Nombre de dios stondes in ro ?0”édido 
degrees }. In al thys countrey thei call the men omes and the nome 
women iras. The men go nakyd and were grete walkys¢ shelles 
before them wherin thei put ther membres, and some were 
thinges made of gold like funnelles which is tied to ther wast 
with cordes, and the women go covered from the wast almost 
to the knee and about ther armes and legges thei have ringes 
of golde and pecys of gold hangyng by ther eares and cheynes 
of gold about ther neckys. Ther was founde moche gold among 
them but it was course. ffrom nombre de dios to veragua is 
35 leges w*> stondeth west in 10 degrees. By nombre de dios 
is porto bello which is a good port and hath at the coming in port 
a litle ilond and an other in the myddys. This lond by the cost #2 


1 Lumps (0.E.D.). 2 Seven or eight pounds. 
3 Brittany. 4 Whelks. 
M 
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is asperous of mountaynes and of litle profit. ffrom veragua the 
cost turnetl north to the cape gratiose a dios 70 leges, it 
stondeth in 14 degrees, and from cape gratios a dios the cost _ 
turneth at west unto cape caxines 30 leges where is an ilond,- “ 
and from cape caxines the cost turneth at north 75 leges unto 
cape lagar and al the 75 leges be shouldes, w entre into the 
see toward the est lx leges. Ther is from this cape north unto 
the cape of the ilond of cuba 120 leges. flrom cape lagar to cape 
fondura is 35 leges, the cost lieth west. Thei stonde in 16 
“degrees. And passing cape fundura it maketh a gulf that goeth 
15 leges within the land and at the coming in it is 18 leges brode 
and w'in it is 20 leges brode. ffrom this cape to the baye of sent 
tomey is 60 leges, the cost lieth west, and hard by the baie goeth 
a necke of lond into the see 20 Ieges at northwest, and at the 
ende of the cape is the coming in of the baie of sentome, and 
from the mouth of this gulf unto the port figueras is 30 leges, 
the cost lieth north west and all souldes. The gulf of sentome 
stondes in 19 degrees } and the cape figuera stondeth in 21 
degrees?. 

Now or I go eny farther in this coste I wil turne to the 
gulf of sent myghel agene w*" stondeth in the southsee on the 
other parte of this lond toward the southe. The gulf of sent 
myghel stondeth northest southwest wt uraba, and the lond 
‘is but xx leges over from the tone to the tother. Sent mighel 
hathe the ilond of the perles 10 leges of at south est. This ilond 
is fertill and of gret plenty of viteill and foule, and so many 
conies that thei come into the houses to brede, and round about 
this ilond is grete fyshing, spetially of perles grete and orient. 
The comyng in of this gulf is in vj degrees and from thens the 
cost lieth weste vij leges unto the cassique tamaio, and from 
thens the cost goeth 28 leges at north west quarter west unto 


Actually in 15° N. 

2 This is the cape which Enciso took as the most westerly point . 
known to cosmography: it lies at the extremity of Yucatan Peninsula. 
The actual distance westwards between Cape Figueras and the Straits 
of Malacca is 170°, and the correct boundary between the Spanish and 
Portuguese spheres ran just east of the Moluccas. 
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the river tobanama which is a good river, and the lond good 
and plentifull and moche golde. In this cost the see doth ebbe 
and flowe in grete quantitie. ffrom this river to pannoma is pannome 
‘20-leges and the cost lieth west. In the myddes is the river fol. 98v 
Chapanar, and pacora which is a good countrey. And from 
panama to cape chiro is 20 leges. The cost lieth west quarter cape 
southwest. Betwene them stondeth perequetta and tabora. ‘7° 
ffrom chiro toward the west it maketh a gulf and in that cost is 
the cassique paris, natan and estora, which be good publations, 
and all this cost from the gulf sent mighel to chiro and parys 
is from vj degrees unto vij, The lond is playne and good and 
plentie of viteill and moche gold. ffrom paris ther goth a point 
of lond that entreth into the see 20 leges and past that poynt 
the cost turneth at northest ageinst gratios a dios and all this 
countre is fertill and riche of golde and many good habitations 
of indies. In this contre thei palet about ther dwellinges with 
tymbre for feare of the tigres and lions, that thei shuld not enter 
into ther housen by nyght. 
AND ffrom the gulf of uroba unto this parage of gratiosa dios 
is 200 leges and in all this longitude the lond is no broder then 
30 or 40 leges of bredthe from the one side to the tother and 
in some places it is but 20. And all be good people and use no 
bowes nor arowes, nor the poison that the indies do use in 
cartagena?, hs 
Now that I have spoken of that parte of the world from the 
ilond of ferro toward ponyent and austro, we shall speke of the 
part of the lond that is in the second parte toward septentrion 
w* is called the new founde lande, which was fyrst discouered 
by marchantes of brystowe where now the bretons do trat 
thider everie yere a fyshing, and is called the bacaliaus. It lieth 
west northwest of galisia and hathe many good portes and 


t Fence. 

? Enciso adds: ‘Ay enesta mar dela parte del sur muchas islas a do ay 
mucho oro y perlas: segun dicho de indios. y tambien ay tierra a donde los 
indios dizen que ay gente que tienen libros y que escriven y leen como 
nosotros’. Columbus heard this story too, and believed himself near 
India: no doubt it was some rumour of the Maya civilization. 
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ilondes and northest of it it hathe the lond of laboradoris w"? 
stondeth in 57 degrees. What comoditie is within this lande as 
yet it is not knowen for it hath not ben labored, but it is to be 
presupposed that ther is no riches of gold, spyces nor preciose 
stones, for it stondeth farre aparted from the equinoctiall 
whereas the influens of the sonne doth norishe and bryng 
fourth gold, spices, stones and perles. But whereas o° englishe 
marchantes of brystowe dyd enterpryse to discover and 
discovered that parte of the land, if at that season thei had 
“folowed toward the equinoctiall, no dowt but thei shuld have 
founde grete riches of gold and perle as other nations hathe 
done sence that tyme. 

Now by this your grace maie well apperceve what parte of 
the universal is discouered and what ther resteth for to dycouer. 
Hit is clerely sene by the cosmographia that of iiij partes of the 
worlde the iij partes be discovered, for out of spayne thei saile 
all the indies and sees occidentales, and from portingale thei 
saylle all the indies and sees orientalles, so that betwene the 
waie of the orient and the waie of the occydent thei have 
compassed all the world, the tone departeing from spayne 
toward occydent and the other out of portingale toward orient 
thei have mette together. And also by the waie of the meridian 
there is a grete parte discouered by the spaniards, so ther 
resteth this waie of the northe onelie for to discover which 
resteth onto your graces charge, for that the situation of this 
realme toward that partie is more apte for it then eny other, 
and also for that your grace hath takyn farre enterprise to 
discover this part of the world aleady, and suche an enterprise 
ought not to be left of, although the followyng therof hathe not 
succedyd as your gracis wil and desire was, for in the people, 
shippes, derotast and provicions suche ordre maye be taken, 
that without dout and if it please god, it shal folowe unto 
your gracys purpose. And for such an enterprise no man shuld 
thinke upon the cost in comparison to the grete profyght that 
maye therby succede, nor thinke the labour grete where so 


7 Routes. 
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moche profyt honor and glory maye folow unto this o* naturall 
realme and king, and as for iopardies and parells, this waie of 
navigation well considered and pondred shall seme moche 
lesse perill then all the other navigations as it maie be proved 
by verie evident resons. And for to speke somewhat of the 
comoditie and utilitie of this navigation and discovering, it is 
very evident that the sees wheras every man will saie that ther 
is difficultie and daunger and that thei take for impossible to 
saille, those sees thei maie saile with light and daie alwais, 
without darknes or eny night, wherefore there is diffrence 
betwene thes perelles and navigatyon wheras contynuallie thei 
mai se round about them, and on the contrary when in every 
24 hours thei shal saile the most parte in darknes and nyght, 
and at that tyme thei must saile at aventure, for thei shal see fol. 1007 
no thinge about them. I thinke ther is none so ignorant but 
this dothe perceave, and specyallie what avauntage is this for 
those that dyscovereth new contreis, for to saile alwaies by light 
and daie. As for the costes and sees alredie dyscovered, wheras 
the waie is knowen it semeth lesse peryll to saile by nyght, but 
in those parties for to discover, it is very dificill to saile by 
nyght. And yet thei have not lefte with darkenes to procure to 
discover londes and sees unknowen. How moche more shuld 
thei count us for ferefull and of litil stomak to leve of suche an 
enterprise which maie be done with contynuall light. Moche 
more passing this litle space of navigation which is countyd 
daungerous maie be iij C leges before thei come to the pole and 
other as moche after thei have passed the pole, it is clere that 
from thens forward the sees and lond is temperat as it is here 
in england, and then it shalbe in the will of them that discover 
to chose the cold countreis, temperat or hote in the degree that 
thei will. ffor ones passe the pole thei maie chose at ther plesure 
to declyne to what part thei lyste, for and if thei will take 
toward orient, thei shall enioye of the regions of the tartarians, 
w" have ther vertentes' toward the southe, and from thens 
folowing the cost thei shal go to the londes of the china, and 


1 Borders. 
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from thens forward to the: cataio oriental, w is of the mayne 
lond the most orientall countyng from o habitacion, And if 
from thens thei wyl contynue ther navigation folowing the cost 
wb turneth toward occydent, thei shal comé to melaca and from 
thens to all the indies that we calle orientales, and so con- 
tynuying that coste thei maye come home by the cape bon 
espera and sq to have gone allmost round aboute the worlde. 
And if thei will saylle, in passing the pole, toward occident, thei 
shal go on the backside of all the new found land that is dis- 
~couered by your graces subiectes, till thei come into the southe 
see on the backe side of the indies occidentales, and so con- 
tynueng ther navigation thei maie turne by the stret of maga- 
lianas unto this realme, and so to compasse the worlde about 
by that part. And if in passing the pole artike thei will saille 
streite toward the pole antartike, thei shall enclyne to the 
londes and ilondes that have ther situacion betwene the 
tropicons and under the equinoctiall, which without dout be the 
most richest londes and ilondes in the worlde, for all the golde, 
spices, aromatikes and pretiose stones, with all other thinges 
that we’ have in estimation, from thens thei come. And beside 
all this yet, the comoditie of this navigation by this waie is of 
so grete avantage over the other navigations in shorting of half 
the waie, for the other must saile by grete circuites and com- 
passes and thes shal saile by streit wais and lines. 


~ APPENDIX I 


NAVIGATING MANUALS 


‘Tue earliest type of séaman’s manual was the Rutter or Pilot 
Book, containing details of landmarks, anchorages, shoals, bottoms, 
watering places, and so forth, which goes back to the Ancient 
Greeks, and probably to their Phoenician predecessors. Such books . 
__ were gradually compiled during the period of coastwise sailing, when 
the lode-line was the sole navigating instrument other than the 
shipmaster’s eyes. These Pilot Books have never been superseded, 
but from time to time, as the art of navigation developed, they 
have been supplemented. The earliest supplement was the Pilot 
Chart, and the date of its introduction is quite unknown: the oldest 
extant example, drawn about A.D. 1300, is so perfect and so stylised 
that it must have had a very long past history. It is possible that 
such charts were introduced with the Mariner’s compass in the 
twelfth century; it is certain that both chart and compass were 
ordered to be used by shipmasters in the thirteenth, by Alphonso 
the Wise of Spain. The same period brought a further innovation; 
the astronomers of the Western Mediterranean devised simple 
instruments and simple methods whereby the Stella Maris or 
Tramontane could be employed to fix the ship’s position in latitude 
in addition to indicating the North?. The development of this aspect 
of navigation, and the fifteenth century progress of exploration 
beyond the Equator, led eventually to the practice of the deter- 
mination of position also by the noon-tide altitude of the sun, 
which demanded a calendar and a set of tables: thus an elementary 
forerunner of the Nautical Almanac became part of the Seaman’s 
Manual, Even the simplest instrumental fixing of the ship’s 
position, however, required some knowledge of astronomy, and 
consequently a fourth section was added to the Manual, which 
took shape as a preface dealing with the Earth as a Sphere and 
with the Heavenly Bodies and their supposed motions. 

By the early sixteenth century it had become usual for the Theory 
of the Sphere, and the Tables and Rules for fixing position, to be 
bound up together as the Navigating Manual proper, while the ship- 
master or pilot provided himself with the particular pilot book or 

1 It appears from Strabo (Bk. I, chap. i, par. 6) and from Diogenes 
Laertius that the Phoenicians used the Lesser Bear (the Guards and 
Pole Star) for navigation purposes before 600 B.c. 
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rutter, and with the particular chart which he needed. There were, 
however, interesting exceptions to this rule, and a remarkable 
work on navigation of the fourteenth century is extant which 
contains the rudiments of all four parts of the complete Manual in 
a single volume. This is the rhyming Florentine example, known 
by the title of its first section as La Sfera, which is ascribed to 
Gregorio Dati. The second section, dealing with the rules for 
navigation and finding position, is naturally very crude at this date, 
while the chart, instead of showing the Mediterranean as a whole, 
is divided into several small parts, which are placed in the margins 
of the appropriate portions of the rutter. The copies that have 

“survived are elaborately illuminated examples, prepared for pre- 
sentation purposes; thus, at the British Museum may be seen a copy! 
presented by Leonardo Dati to a member of the great Florentine 
merchant house of Bardi, and a second copy? presented, to judge by 
the armorial bearings, to a member of the Royal House of Spain. 
It is unlikely that the ship-master carried the working Manual in 
exactly this form, and indeed the painted charts have obviously lost 
in accuracy at the hands of the artist, but they cover the range of 
ports, from the Canaries to Tana on the Sea of Azov, with which 
Florence was at that time doing important business, and there is 
no doubt that the general plan and content of this work was that of 
the current Seaman’s Manual. 

The earliest printed Manuals were those of Portugal, which have 
been studied and reproduced in facsimile by Joachim Bensaude:3 
of the extant examples, one is older than, and one contemporary 
with, the original MS. of Andres Pires, probably used by Enciso, 
and hence they are the source, through Enciso, of Barlow’s ‘Brief 
Declaration of the Sphere’. M. Bensaude, moreover, gives good 
reason for believing that their prototype was prepared in the 
fifteenth century, immediately following the penetration of the 
Gulf of Guinea, while they in turn served as the models for the 
later more elaborate Spanish manuals of Martin Cortes and Pedro 
de Medina which were many times translated, and which enjoyed a 
wide circulation in the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century. 

The Italian manuals, exemplified in the Arte del Navigare of 
Testa Rossa (1556) and that of Agostino Cesareo (1570)4, also 


v Additional MSS. 22,329, 2 Additional MSS. 24,942. 

3 J. Bensaude: Histoire de la Science Nautique Portugaise, 1917. 

4 The former is in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the latter in the British Museum (Add. MSS. No. 55,882). Both are 
in manuscript only, and either Cesareo’s is compiled directly from the 
earlier work, or the two are from a common source. 
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closely follow the early Portuguese model, as do the introductory 
matter and tables of Jean Rotz’ Boke of Ydrography (1542), and the 
little French books of Nautical Tables! of the same or earlier date, 
which were probably used with Pierre Garcie’s Grand Routtier. An 
examination of these and many other similar writings shows that 
certain features continually recur. These features include the section 
on the Sphere, which is found in Barlow’s work, containing certain 
necessary definitions, an explanation of the seasons, of the length 
of day and night, and so on, associated often with further miscel- 
laneous cosmographical information: then follows the Regiment of 
the North Star, with its stereotyped diagram, next the diagram of 
the thirty-two compass points, associated with the rules for raising 
and laying the pole, while the last absolutely essential section is the 
Table of Declinations, with the rules for its use. The Table may 
be for four years, or for one year only, and it is combined with a 
Calendar in most cases, although this is not so in Barlow. Charts, 
diagrams, and notes on the tides are frequently to be found, as 
also the method of laying a course on a portulan chart, but both of 
these topics Barlow omits, although there are some instructions on 
the latter point in Enciso. The Portuguese model had tables of 
latitudes along the routes likely to be followed, and although these, 
were pertinent to Enciso’s purpose in so far as Magellan’s course 
would include the coast of Brazil, he does not insert them; conse- 
quently such tables are absent also in Barlow’s manuscript. The 
latter simplifies, and nowhere amplifies, his model, perhaps with 
good reason, for when he wrote it was practically invariably the 
case that a French, an Italian or a Portuguese pilot, each with a 
manual in his native tongue, took charge of any English vessel 
attempting an oceanic voyage. 

The first fully trained English pilot was Richard Chancellor, 
whose skill in the making and using of nautical instruments drew the 
admiration of such mathematicians as John Dee and Thomas 
Digges, but he lost his life at the outset of his career. Stephen 
Burrough, who served under him in 1553, did his best to carry on 
the tradition so worthily begun, and succeeded in securing the 
translation by Richard Eden of Cortes’ Manual in 1561. William 
Bourne’s ‘Almanack with Certain Rules of Navigation’, afterwards 
enlarged and published as the ‘Regiment of the Sea’, first appeared 
in 1567, but unfortunately no copy has survived: his” work was a 
simplification of that of Cortes. A manuscript Manual, which 
appears to be based on material collected during the previous 


1 e.g. Add. MSS. No. 22,721 (British Museum). 
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decade by a practical English pilot (possibly Burrough), was com- 
pleted in 1577, but never published, and is now preserved among 
the Harletan MSS. (Cod. 167). It has all the stereotyped features 
that have been described, and appears to have been derived from 
varied sources, chiefly Portuguese; it includes Rutters for all the 
navigations frequented by the English at that date, that is to say to 
St. Nicholas in Russia, to the Guinea Coast, and to Barbary, as well 
as very copious directions regarding the navigation of the Channel 
and Thames entries into England. In addition there are two full 
rutters of the Brazil coast, one of these continuing by Santa Cruz 
and Port S. Julian, through Magellan’s Strait and thence by the 
Chile and Peru coasts to Panama. In view of the coincidence of 
dates, it would seem that this Harleian manuscript is a copy of the 
English Pilot Book taken with him by Francis Drake on his voyage 
round the world. 
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THE MEASURE OF A DEGREE 


Tue rule used in the old Navigating Manuals for raising the Pole 
involves knowing the linear measure of a degree, and here the 
Italian Manual mentioned above (p. 184) throws light on some 
difficult points as to current practice, for the following Table of 
Lengths is given: 


4 didi fa una mano 
4 mano fa una piede 
5 piede fa uno passo 
1,000 passo fa uno millio 
4 millia fa uno lega 
lege 17} fa uno grado che son 70 millia. 


Now this makes it clear that the degree was taken by seamen as 
70 Roman (Italian) miles, equivalent to 64.4 English Statute miles, a 
much less faulty figure than the 62} Roman miles (of 5000 ft.), or 
alternatively 60 miles, adopted by cosmographers who followed 
Ptolemy. The method of derivation, too, is made plain. This author 
gives 25,200 miles as the circumference of the earth, which is 
clearly derived from Eratosthenes’ measure of 252,000 stadia (made 
widely known to navigators through Sacrobosco’s Sphera, which was 
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prefixed to one at least of the early Portuguese Manuals, and 
usually ascribed to ‘Theodosius’), by taking the equivalent of 10 
sea stadia to a Roman mile. The Portuguese league of 4 miles 
was adopted by all seamen, as Columbus mentions, and as Jean 
Rotz, too, makes clear, but in Spain the borrowed degree of 
17} leagues was presently superseded by that of 16% leagues, 
reckoning only 3 miles to a league. The derivation of this 
measure was through Ptolemy’s circumference of 180,000 stadia, 
reduced to 18,000 Roman miles or 6000 leagues, which gives 
6000-+360= 16%. Cosmographers who used the great or itinerary 
stadium of eight to a mile, obtained from Ptolemy the degree of 
62} miles, Those who used the stadium of 8} to a mile (mentioned 
by Strabo and found in certain medieval texts) obtained the value 
of 60 miles, which because of its ready division into minutes was 
soon universally adopted in the sixteenth century except by seamen, 
who followed the Portuguese tradition. English sailors, however, 
at least in the last half of the century, used the value of 20 leagues 
_or 60 miles. 

Neither Enciso nor Barlow is clear as to the absolute value of the 
units and measurements which he employs, for both followed the 
common practice of their contemporaries, who, except for the small 
minority of mathematicians and astronomers, failed to discriminate 
between the varieties of leagues and miles in use in different localities. 
No doubt the fact that the Old English mile was equivalent to about 
1} Roman miles (although English writers and cartographers, in 
adopting the degree of 60 miles, used the English and Roman 
units as though they were interchangeable), was a factor in con- 
cealing the unsatisfactory character of the value derived from 
Ptolemy. Otherwise it would seem as if the map-makers, working 
from itineraries, and checking by the observed latitudes of at least 
a few stations, must have realised that the ‘Ptolemaic’ degree was 
short of the true degree by one fourth. 
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THE PARENTAGE OF ROGER BARLOW 


‘THE parentage of Roger Barlow still remains somewhat obscure, but 
the available evidence has been brought together and critically sifted 
by Sir Montague Barlow! in the course of his compilation of the 
Barlow Annals, and his tentative conclusions will be given here, 
Reference has frequently been made in the Introduction to the 
otton MS., an annotated pedigree of the Barlows of Slebeche 
drawn up in 1739 by or for John Barlow, a lineal descendant of Roger. 
The writer clearly relies on family tradition rather than on docu- 
mentary evidence, hence his dating is very faulty, but in many par- 
ticulars his stories can be confirmed from other sources. "Fhe relevant 
passage in the manuscript is as follows: ‘John Barlow, father of Roger 
Barlow, and who married the daughter of Edward (sic) Barley, was 
committed prisoner to the Tower of London in the reign of King 
Harry the 7 for harbouring his brother Barley and Sir Robert 
Clifford, who married Mr Barley’s sister, at Barlow ye night before 
theyr departure unto Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister to 
Edward ye 4"", being of the house of York, maligning the prosperity 
of the Lancastrian Line; and that only on a bare suggestion he had 
also ‘his whole estates taken from him and given to Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, then newly created Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
detained in prison till he had released all his hereditary right to ye 
said Vere, after which he was with great difficulty released and freed 
from all Inquisition of Treason by which means his four Sons and 
one daughter were destitute of all manner of substaice, and forced 
to seek theyr fortunes. Thomas, oldest son, became a secular priest; 
Roger, 2° son, went abroad as herein follows; John and William 
were studients at Oxon, and fellows of Magdalen Colledge. In con- 
clusion John was made Chaplain to Queen Anne of Bulleign and 
William was Cannon regular and Prior of Bisham, afterwards 
created Bishop of St Davids by Harry ye 8, of Bath and Wells by 
Edward the 6°, fled the realm in Queen Mary’s-time, and in ye 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was made Bishop of Chichester, where he 
was buried 1569. . . . The Daughter was taken as Companion with 
ye Countess of Oxford into Scotland with Mary Queen of Scots [sée 
for Princess Margaret] which Queen on ye departure of ye English 


See Bibliography. 
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Ledys requested Mistress Barlow to continue with her, made her 
a Maid of Honour; afterward she married Lord Elveston [Elphin- 
stone] .. . Roger Barlow was ye first of ye family that came into 
Pembrokeshire, who upon his fathers commitment into ye Tower 
went and travailed into Sivil in Spain, where he was employed by 
ye Emperor Charles ye 5‘ for discovering Peru in the West Indies 
on ye recommendation of ye good Duke of Medina, vulgarly so 
called. But Sir Thomas Bullen being sent by Henry ye 8" to pacify 
the Emperor for putting away his Aunt, Queen Katherine, ye said 
Sir Roger Barlow, (being newly arrived from his discovery), repaired 
to ye said Embassadour’s house and acquainted him of the discovery, 
which he made known to King H. ye 8; whereupon he was ordered 
to return with a promise of preferment, and accordingly was made 
Vice-Admiral under the Lord Seymour. And had not King H. the 
8» death prevented it, he was to have undertaken ye discovery of 
ye Northern passage to ye East Indies with three of his Majesty’s 
ships from Milfordhaven, where he purchased a fine estate of Harry 
e 8th? 

, That William Barley of Albury (Herts) and Sir Robert Clifford, 
who married Elizabeth Barley, were concerned in Perkin Warbeck’s 
intrigues, fostered by the Duchess of Burgundy, is well authenti- 
cated, and that a brother-in-law, John Barlow, was also implicated, 
seems probable. The compiler of the pedigree tries to link John with « 
the Barlows of Lancashire, and his father may have been a younger 
son who married an Essex heiress; it is clear that if John sheltered 
rebels on their way to Flanders, his home was most likely in East 
Essex, and it may be noted that all the early promotion of his son 
William was in Essex, at St. Osyth’s Priory and elsewhere, which 
points to family influence there. The patronage of John’s daughter 
Elizabeth by the Countess of Oxford, whose husband acquired John 
Barlow’s property, is in accordance with probability, and that the 
young girl became domiciled in Scotland and married Lord Elphin- 
stone is confirmed by the authentic records of the latter family. A 
family tree, based on the best interpretation of the available evidence 
is given below, the weak links being indicated by a query. The 
author desires to thank Sir Montague Barlow for generous assistance 
in tracing Roger Barlow’s antecedents. 


John Barlee 
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